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Message from the Program Chair 


I am delighted to welcome you to the 3rd USENIX Conference on File and Storage Technologies (FAST ’04). 
FAST ’04 is a single-track conference that brings together some of the best papers in the area of storage and file 
systems. The proceedings contain 18 papers spanning a wide spectrum of topics written by researchers from acade- 
mia and industry. 


This year we received 72 papers, slightly higher than last year, but lower than the inaugural year. 


Papers were reviewed in two stages. In the first stage, each paper received three reviews from program committee 
members and two external reviews. In the second stage, the top half of these papers received at least two additional 
reviews from the program committee. This led to a very informed and lively committee meeting. Each of the 
accepted papers was shepherded by a program committee member familiar with the topic. 


We were fortunate to have a superb and dedicated committee drawn from academia and industry who worked 
tremendously hard to produce the program you see before you. It was a privilege serving on the committee, and I 
would like to thank all the members for their efforts. 


To process the large number of reviews, we chose to use Dirk Grunwald’s paper reviewing system from the 
University of Colorado. I would like to thank Dirk for taking the time to maintain this software, which worked 
flawlessly for all intents and purposes. 


I would also like to thank all the authors who submitted papers to FAST and the external reviewers for all their 
hard work. It is also a pleasure to acknowledge the help from the USENIX staff, especially Ellie Young and Jane- 
Ellen Long, for organizing the conference. Thanks are also due to Johnny Foehner and Claudia Boyle of Microsoft 
for their able administrative help. 


Chandramohan A. Thekkath, Microsoft Research 
Program Chair 
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Row-Diagonal Parity for Double Disk Failure Correction 


Peter Corbett, Bob English, Atul Goel, ‘Tomislav Grcanac, 
Steven Kleiman, James Leong, and Sunitha Sankar 
Network Appliance, Ine. 


Abstract 


Row-Diagonal Parity (RDP) is a new algo- 
rithm for protecting against double disk fail- 
ures. It stores all data unencoded, and uses 
only exclusive-or operations to compute par- 
ity. RDP is provably optimal in computa- 
tional complexity, both during construction 
and reconstruction. Like other algorithms, 
it is optimal in the amount of redundant in- 
formation stored and accessed. RDP works 
within a single stripe of blocks of sizes nor- 
mally used by file systems, databases and disk 
arrays. It can be utilized in a fixed (RAID-4) 
or rotated (RAID-5) parity placement style. 
It is possible to extend the algorithm to en- 
compass multiple RAID-4 or RAID-5 disk ar- 
rays in a single RDP disk array. It is possi- 
ble to add disks to an existing RDP array 
without recalculating parity or moving data. 
Implementation results show that RDP per- 
formance can be made nearly equal to single 
parity RAID-4 and RAID-5 performance. 


1 Introduction 


Disk striping techniques [1, 2] have been 
used for more than two decades to reduce 
data loss due to disk failure, while improv- 
ing performance. The commonly used RAID 
techniques, RAID-4 and RAID-5, protect 
against only a single disk failure. Among 
the standard RAID techniques, only mirrored 
stripes (RAID-10, RAID-01) provide protec- 
tion against multiple failures. However, they 
do not protect against double disk failures 
of opposing disks in the mirror. Mirrored 
RAID-4 and RAID-5 protect against higher 
order failures [4]. However, the efficiency of 
the array as measured by its data capacity 


divided by its total disk space is reduced. In- 
creasing the redundancy by small increments 
per stripe is more cost effective than adding 
redundancy by replicating the entire array [3]. 


The dramatic increase in disk sizes, the rel- 
atively slower growth in disk bandwidth, the 
construction of disk arrays containing larger 
numbers of disks, and the use of less reliable 
and less performant varieties of disk such as 
ATA combines to increase the rate of double 
disk failures, as will be discussed in Section 3. 
This requires the use of algorithms that can 
protect against double disk failures to en- 
sure adequate data integrity. Algorithms that 
meet information theory’s Singleton bound 
[6] protect against two disk failures by adding 
only two disks of redundancy to the num- 
ber of disks required to store the unprotected 
data. Good algorithms meet this bound, and 
also store the data unencoded, so that it can 
be read directly off disk. 


A multiple orders of magnitude improve- 
ment in the reliability of the storage system 
can simplify the design of other parts of the 
system for robustness, while improving over- 
all system reliability. This motivates the use 
of a data protection algorithm that protects 
against double disk failures. At the same 
time, it is desirable to maintain the simplic- 
ity and performance of RAID-4 and RAID-5 
single parity protection. 


This paper describes a new algorithm, 
called Row-Diagonal Parity, or RDP, for pro- 
tection against double failures. RDP applies 
to any multiple device storage system, or even 
to communication systems. In this paper, we 
focus on the application of RDP to disk array 
storage systems (RAID). 


RDP is optimal both in computation and 
in I/O. It stores user data in the clear, and 
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requires exactly two parity disks. It uti- 
lizes only exclusive-or operations during par- 
ity construction as well as during reconstruc- 
tion after one or two failures. Therefore, it 
can be implemented easily either in dedicated 
hardware, or on standard microprocessors. It 
is also simple to implement compared to pre- 
vious algorithms. While it is difficult to mea- 
sure the benefit of this, we were able to im- 
plement the algorithm and integrate it into 
an existing RAID framework within a short 
product development cycle. 


In this paper, we make the case that the 
need for double disk failure protection is in- 
creasing. We then describe the RDP algo- 
rithm, proving its correctness and analysing 
its performance. We present some simple ex- 
tensions to the algorithm, showing how to 
add disks to an existing array, and how to 
protect multiple RAID-4 or RAID-5 arrays 
against double failures with a single extra 
parity disk. Finally, we present some observa- 
tions from our experience implementing RDP, 
and give some performance results for that 
implementation. 


2 Related Work 


There are several known algorithms that 
protect data against two or more disk fail- 
ures in an array of disks. Among these are 
EVENODD [5], Reed Solomon (P+Q) era- 
sure codes [6], DATUM [7] and RM2 [8]. 
RDP is most similar to EVENODD. RM2 dis- 
tributes parity among the disks in a single 
stripe, or equivalently, adds stripes of parity 
data that are interspersed among the data 
stripes. EVENODD, DATUM, and Reed- 
Solomon P+Q all share the property that the 
redundant information can be stored sepa- 
rately from the data in each stripe. This al- 
lows implementations that have dedicated re- 
dundant disks, leaving the other disks to hold 
only data. This is analogous to RAID-4, al- 
though we have two parity disks, not one. We 
will call this RAID-4 style parity placement. 
Alternatively, the placement of the redun- 
dant information can be rotated from stripe 
to stripe, improving both read and write per- 
formance. We will call this RAID-5 style par- 
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ity placement. 


Both EVENODD and Reed-Solomon P+Q 
encoding compute normal row parity for one 
parity disk. However, they employ different 
techniques for encoding the second disk of re- 
dundant data. Both use exclusive-or oper- 
ations, but Reed-Solomon encoding is much 
more computationally intensive than EVEN- 
ODD [5]. DATUM uses encodings that gen- 
erate any number of redundant information 
blocks. It allows higher order failure toler- 
ance, and is similar to Reed-Solomon P+Q 
encoding in the case of protection against two 
disk failures. 


RDP shares many of the properties of 
EVENODD, DATUM, and Reed-Solomon en- 
coding, in that it stores its redundant data 
(parity) separately on just two disks, and 
that data is stored in the clear on the other 
disks. Among the previously reported algo- 
rithms, EVENODD has the lowest compu- 
tational cost for protection against two disk 
failures. RDP improves upon EVENODD 
by further reducing the computational com- 
plexity. ‘The complexity of RDP is prov- 
ably optimal, both during construction and 
reconstruction. Optimality of construction 
is important as it is the normal, failure free 
operational mode. However, the optimality 
of reconstruction is just as important, as it 
maximizes the array’s performance under de- 
graded failure conditions [9]. 


3 Double Disk Failure Modes 
and Analysis 


Double disk failures result from any com- 
bination of two different types of single disk 
failure. Individual disks can fail by whole- 
disk failure, whereby all the data on the disk 
becomes temporarily or permanently inacces- 
sible, or by media failure, whereby a small 
portion of the data on a disk becomes tem- 
porarily or permanently inaccessible. Whole- 
disk failures may result from a problem in 
the disk itself, or in the channel or network 
connecting the disk to its containing system. 
While the mode and duration of the failures 
may vary, the class of failures that make the 
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data on a disk unaccessible can be catego- 
rized as one failure type for the purposes of re- 
covery. Whole-disk failures require the com- 
plete reconstruction of a lost disk, or at least 
those portions of it that contain wanted data. 
This stresses the I/O system of the controller, 
while adding to its CPU load. (We will refer 
to the unit that performs construction of par- 
ity and reconstruction of data and parity as 
the controller.) 


To maintain uninterrupted service, the con- 
troller has to serve requests to the lost disk 
by reconstructing the requested data on de- 
mand. At the same time, it will reconstruct 
the other lost data. It is desirable during 
reconstruction to have a low response time 
for the on-demand reconstruction of individ- 
ual blocks that are required to service reads, 
while at the same time exhibiting a high 
throughput on the total disk reconstruction. 


Whole-disk failure rates are measured as an 
arrival rate, regardless of the usage pattern of 
the disk. The assumption is that the disk can 
go bad at any time, and that once it does, 
the failure will be noticed. Whole disk fail- 
ure rates are the reciprocal of the Mean Time 
To Failure numbers quoted by the manufac- 
turers. ‘These are typically in the range of 
500,000 hours. 


Media failures are qualitatively and quan- 
titatively different from whole-disk failures. 
Media failures are encountered during disk 
reads and writes. Media failures on write are 
handled immediately, either by the disk or by 
the controller, by relocating the bad block to 
a good area on disk. Media failures on read 
can result in data loss. While a media failure 
only affects a small amount of data, the loss of 
a single sector of critical data can compromise 
an entire system. Handling media failures on 
read requires a short duration recovery of a 
small amount of missing data. The emphasis 
in the recovery phase is on response time, but 
reconstruction throughput is generally not an 
issue. 


Disks protect against media errors by relo- 
cating bad blocks, and by undergoing elabo- 
rate retry sequences to try to extract data 
from a sector that is difficult to read [10]. 
Despite these precautions, the typical media 


error rate in disks is specified by the man- 
ufacturers as one bit error per 10!4 to 10}° 
bits read, which corresponds approximately 
to one uncorrectable error per 10T’Bytes to 
100TBytes transferred. The actual rate de- 
pends on the disk construction. There is both 
a static and a dynamic aspect to this rate. 
It represents the rate at which unreadable 
sectors might be encountered during normal 
read activity. Sectors degrade over time, from 
a writable and readable state to an unread- 
able state. 


A second failure can occur during recon- 
struction from a single whole-disk failure. At 
this point, the array is in a degraded mode, 
where reads of blocks on the failed disk must 
be satisfied by reconstructing data from the 
surviving disks, and commonly, where the 
contents of the failed disk are being recon- 
structed to spare space on one or more other 
disks. If we only protect against one disk fail- 
ure, a second complete disk failure will make 
reconstruction of a portion of both lost disks 
impossible, corresponding to the portion of 
the first failed disk that has not yet been re- 
constructed. A media failure during recon- 
struction will make reconstruction of the two 
missing sectors or blocks in that stripe im- 
possible. Unfortunately, the process of recon- 
struction requires that all surviving disks are 
read in their entirety. This stresses the array 
by exposing all latent media failures in the 
surviving disks. 


The three double disk failure combina- 
tions are: whole-disk/whole-disk, whole- 
disk/media, and media/media. A _ properly 
implemented double failure protection algo- 
rithm protects against all three categories of 
double failures. In our analysis of failure 
rates, we discount media/media failures as 
being rare relative to the other two double 
failure modes. Whole-disk/whole-disk and 
whole-disk/media failures will normally be 
encountered during reconstruction from an 
already identified whole-disk failure. 


RAID systems can protect against dou- 
ble failures due to media failures by period- 
ically “scrubbing” their disks, trying to read 
each sector, and reconstructing and relocat- 
ing data on any sector that is unreadable. Do- 
ing this before a single whole-disk failure oc- 
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curs can preempt potential whole-disk/media 
failures by cleansing the disks of accumulated 
media errors before a whole-disk failure oc- 
curs. Such preventive techniques are a nec- 
essary precaution in arrays of current large 
capacity disks. 


The media and whole-disk failure rates as- 
sume uniform failure arrivals over the lifetime 
of the disk, and uniform failure arrival rates 
over the population of similar disks. Actual 
whole-disk failure rates conform to a bathtub 
curve as a function of the disk’s service time: 
A higher failure rate is encountered during 
the beginning-of-life burn-in and end-of-life 
wear-out periods. Both of these higher rate 
periods affect the double disk failure rate, as 
the disks in an array will typically be the 
same age, and will be subject to the same us- 
age pattern. This tends to increase the corre- 
lation of whole-disk failures among the disks 
in an array. 


Disks in the array may be from the same 
manufacturing batch, and therefore may be 
subject to the same variations in manufac- 
turing that can increase the likelihood of an 
individual disk failing. Disks in an array are 
all subject to the same temperature, humidity 
and mechanical vibration conditions. They 
may all have been subjected to the same me- 
chanical shocks during transport. This can 
result in a clustering of failures that increases 
the double failure rate beyond what would be 
expected if individual disk failures were un- 
correlated. 


Once a single disk fails, the period of vul- 
nerability to a second whole-disk failure is de- 
termined by the reconstruction time. In con- 
trast, vulnerability to a media failure is fixed 
once the first disk fails. Reconstruction will 
require a complete read of al] the surviving 
disks, and the probability of encountering a 
media failure in those scans is largely inde- 
pendent of the time taken by reconstruction. 


If the failures are independent, and wide 
sense stationary [12], then it is possible to 
derive the rate of occurance of two whole-disk 
failures as [2]: 


n 
Or ri tre 
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where t, is the reconstruction time of a failed 
disk, n is the total number of disks in the ar- 
ray, A, is the whole-disk failure rate of one 
disk, and c is a term reflecting the correla- 
tion of the disk failures. If whole-disk fail- 
ures are correlated, then the correction factor 
c > 1. We know from experience that whole- 
disk failures are not stationary, i.e., they de- 
pend on the service time of the disk, and also 
that they are positively correlated. These fac- 
tors will increase the rate Ao. 


The other consideration is that the recon- 
struction time t, is a function of the total 
data that must be processed during recon- 
struction. t, is linearly related to the disk 
size, but also can be related to the number 
of disks, since the total data to be processed 
is the product dn, where d is the size of the 
disks. For small n, the 1/O bandwidths of the 
individual disks will dominate reconstruction 
time. However, for large enough n, the ag- 
gregate bandwidth of the disks becomes great 
enough to saturate either the I/O or process- 
ing capacity of the controller performing re- 
construction. Therefore, we assert that: 


d/b, ifn<m 
dn/b; n>m 


a 


where 0, is the maximum rate of reconstruc- 
tion of a failed disk, governed by the disk’s 
write bandwidth and 6, is the maximum rate 
of reconstruction per disk array. 


(2) 


The result for disk arrays larger than ™ is: 


80 
No & ~ n*(n — 1) (3) 


The whole-disk/whole-disk failure rate has a 
cubic dependency on the number of disks in 
the array, and a linear dependency on the size 
of the disks. The double failure rate is re- 
lated to the square of the whole-disk failure 
rate. If we employ disks that have higher fail- 
ure rates, such as ATA drives, we can expect 
that the double failure rate will increase pro- 
portionally to the square of the increase in 
single disk failure rate. 





As an example, if the primary failure rate 
is one in 500,000 hours, the correlation fac- 
tor is 1, the reconstruction rate is 100M B/s, 
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in a ten disk array of 240 GByte disks, the 
whole-disk/whole-disk failure rate will be ap- 
proximately 1.2 x 10~° failures per hour. 


Both the size of disks and their I/O band- 
width have been increasing, but the trend 
over many years has been that disk size is 
increasing much faster than the disk media 
rate. The time it takes to read or write an 
entire disk is the lower bound on disk recov- 
ery. As a result, the recovery time per disk 
has been increasing, further aggravating the 
double disk failure rate. 


The rate of whole-disk/media failures is 
also related to disk size and to the number of 
disks in the array. Essentially, it is the rate 
of single whole-disk failures, multiplied by the 
probability that any of those failures will re- 
sult in a double failure due to the inability to 
read all sectors from all surviving disks. The 
single whole-disk failure rate is proportional 
to the number of disks in the array. ‘The me- 
dia failure rate is roughly proportional to the 
total number of bits in the surviving disks of 
the array. The probability of all bits being 
readable is (1 — p)*® where p is the probability 
of an individual bit being unreadable, and s 
is the number of bits being read. This gives 
the a priori rate of whole-disk/media double 
failures: 


fo = Arn(1 — (1 —p)™"") (4) 


where 0 is the size of each disk measured in 
bits. 


For our example of a primary failure rate 
of 1 in 500,000 hours, a 10 disk array, 240 
GB disks, and a bit error rate of 1 per 1014 
gives a whole-disk/media double failure rate 
of 3.2 x 10~® failures per hour. 


In our example, using typical numbers, the 
rate of whole-disk/media failures dominates 
the rate of whole-disk/whole-disk failures. 
The incidence of media failures per whole- 
disk failure is uncomfortably high. Scrubbing 
the disks can help reduce this rate, but it re- 
mains a significant source of double disk fail- 
ures. 


The combination of the two double fail- 
ure rates gives a Mean Time To Data Loss 
(MTTDL) of 3.1 x 10° hours. For our exam- 


ple, this converts to an annual rate of 0.028 
data loss events per disk array per year due 
to double failures of any type. 


To compare, the dominant triple failure 
mode will be media failures discovered dur- 
ing recovery from double whole-disk failures. 
This rate can be approximated by the analog 
to Equation 4: 


fs =o(1—(1—p)""") (5) 
Substituting Az from Equation 1 gives: 


2 
fm BE n®(n —1)(1—(1- p)-™) 6) 
= 
For our example, the dominant component 
of the tertiary failure rate will be approxi- 
mately 1.7 x 10~/° failures per hour, which is 
a reduction of over four orders of magnitude 
compared to the overall double failure rate. 


The use of less expensive disks, such as 
ATA disks, in arrays where high data in- 
tegrity is required has been increasing. ‘The 
disks are known to be less performant and less 
reliable than SCSI and FCP disks [10]. This 
increases the reconstruction time and the in- 
dividual disk failure rates, in turn increasing 
the double failure rate for arrays of the same 
size. 


4 Row-Diagonal Parity Algo- 


rithm 


The RDP algorithm is based on a simple 
parity encoding scheme using only exclusive- 
or operations. Each data block belongs to 
one row parity set and to one diagonal par- 
ity set. In the normal configuration, there is 
one row parity block and one diagonal parity 
block per stripe. It is possible to build either 
RAID-4 or RAID-5 style arrays using RDP, 
by either locating all the parity blocks on two 
disks, or by rotating parity from disk to disk 
in different stripes. 


An RDP array is defined by a controlling 
parameter p, which must be a prime number 
greater than 2. In the simplest construction 
of an RDP array, there are p + 1 disks. We 
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Figure 1: Diagonal Parity Set Assignments in 
a 6 Disk RDP Array, p = 5 


define stripes across the array to consist of 
one block from each disk. In each stripe, one 
block holds diagonal parity, one block holds 
row parity, and p — 1 blocks hold data. 


The bulk of the remainder of this paper 
describes one grouping of p — 1 stripes that 
includes a complete set of row and diagonal 
parity sets. Multiple of these stripe groupings 
can be concatenated to form either a RAID-4 
style or RAID-5 style array. An extension to 
multiple row parity sets is discussed in Sec- 
tion 7. 


Figure 1 shows the four stripes in a 6 disk 
RDP array (p = 5). The number in each 
block indicates the diagonal parity set the 
block belongs to. Each row parity block con- 
tains the even parity of the data blocks in that 
row, not including the diagonal parity block. 
Each diagonal parity block contains the even 
parity of the data and row parity blocks in 
the same diagonal. Note that there are p = 5 
diagonals, but that we only store the parity 
of p- 1 = 4 of the diagonals. The selection 
of which diagonals to store parity for is com- 
pletely arbitrary. We refer to the diagonal for 
which we do not store parity as the “missing” 
diagonal. In this paper, we always select di- 
agonal p — 1 as the missing diagonal. Since 
we do not store the parity of the missing di- 
agonal, we do not compute it either. 


The operation of the algorithm can be seen 
by example. Assume that data disks 1 and 3 
have failed in the array of Figure 1. It is nec- 
essary to reconstruct from the remaining data 
and parity disks. Clearly, row parity is use- 
less in the first step, since we have lost two 
members of each row parity set. However, 
since each diagonal misses one disk, and all 
diagonals miss a different disk, then there are 
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two diagonal parity sets that are only missing 
one block. At least one of these two diago- 
nal parity sets has a stored parity block. In 
our example, we are missing only one block 
from each of the diagonal parity sets 0 and 
2. This allows us to reconstruct those two 
missing blocks. 


Having reconstructed those blocks, we can 
now use row parity to reconstruct two more 
missing blocks in the two rows where we 
reconstructed the two diagonal blocks: the 
block in diagonal 4 in data disk 3 and the 
block in diagonal 3 in data disk 1. Those 
blocks in turn are on two other diagonals: di- 
agonals 4 and 3. We cannot use diagonal 4 
for reconstruction, since we did not compute 
or store parity for diagonal 4. However, us- 
ing diagonal 3, we can reconstruct the block 
in diagonal 3 in data disk 3. The next step 
is to reconstruct the block in diagonal 1 in 
data disk 1 using row parity, then the block 
in diagonal 1 in data disk 3, then finally the 
block in diagonal 4 in data disk 1, using row 
parity. 


The important observation is that even 
though we did not compute parity for diago- 
nal 4, we did not require the parity of diag- 
onal 4 to complete the reconstruction of all 
the missing blocks. This turns out to be true 
for all pairs of failed disks: we never need 
to use the parity of the missing diagonal to 
complete reconstruction. ‘Therefore, we can 
safely ignore one diagonal during parity con- 
struction. 


5 Proof of Correctness 


Let us formalize the construction of the ar- 
ray. We construct an array of p+ 1 disks 
divided into blocks, where p is a prime num- 
ber greater than 2. We group the blocks at 
the same position in each device into a stripe. 
We then take groups of p — 1 stripes and, 
within that group of stripes, assign the blocks 
to diagonal parity sets such that with disks 
numbered 7 = 0Q...p and blocks numbered 
k =0...p—2 on each disk, disk block (1, k) 
belongs to diagonal parity set (2 + &) mod p. 
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Disk p is a special diagonal parity disk. We 
construct row parity sets across disks 0 to 
p — 1 without involving disk p, so that any 
one lost block of the first p disks can be re- 
constructed from row parity. The normal way 
to ensure this is to store a single row par- 
ity block in one of the blocks in each stripe. 
Without loss of generality, let disk p—1 store 
row parity. 


The key observation is that the diagonal 
parity disk can store diagonal parity for all 
but one of the p diagonals. Since the array 
only has p—1 rows, we can only store p—1 of 
the p possible diagonal parity blocks in each 
group of p—1 stripes. We could select any of 
the diagonal parity blocks to leave out, but 
without loss of generality, we choose to not 
store parity for diagonal parity set p — 1, to 
conform to our numbering scheme. 


The roles of all the disks other than the di- 
agonal parity disk are mathematically iden- 
tical, since they all contribute symmetrically 
to the diagonal parity disk, and they all con- 
tribute to make the row parity sums zero. So, 
in any stripe any one or more of the non- 
diagonal parity disks could contain row par- 
ity. We only require that we be able to re- 
construct any one lost block in a stripe other 
than the diagonal parity block from row par- 
ity without reference to the diagonal parity 
block. 


We start the proof of the correctness of the 
RDP algorithm with a necessary Lemma. 


Lemma 1 In the sequence of numbers {(p— 
1+kj) mod p,k =0...p}, with p prime and 
O<j7< p, the endpoints are both equal to 
p—1, and all numbers 0...p—2 occur exactly 
once in the sequence. 


Proof: The first number in the sequence 
is p—1 by definition. The last number in the 
sequence is p — 1, since (p —1+ pj) mod p = 
p—1+(pj mod p) = p—1. Thus the lemma 
is true for the two endpoints. Now consider 
the subsequence of p — 1 numbers that be- 
gins with p—1. All these numbers must have 
values 0 < x < p—1 after the modulus oper- 
ation. If there were a repeating number x in 
the sequence, then it would have to be true 


that (x + kj) mod p = zx for some k < p. 
Therefore, k7 mod p = 0 which means that 
k7 is divisible by p. But since p is prime, no 
multiple of k or j or any of their factors can 
equal p. Therefore, the first p — 1 numbers in 
the sequence beginning with p—1 are unique, 
and all numbers from 0...p — 1 are repre- 
sented exactly once. The next number in the 
sequence is p—1. © 


We now complete the proof of the correct- 
ness of RDP. 


Theorem 1 An array constructed according 
to the formal description of RDP can be re- 
constructed after the loss of any two of tts 
disks. 


Proof: There are two classes of double fail- 
ures, those that include the diagonal parity 
disk, and those that do not. 


Those failures that include the diagonal 
parity disk have only one disk that has failed 
in the row parity section of the array. This 
disk can be reconstructed from row parity, 
since the row parity sets do not involve the 
diagonal parity disk. Upon completion of the 
reconstruction of one of the failed disks from 
row parity, the diagonal parity disk can be re- 
constructed according to the definition of the 
diagonal parity sets. 


This leaves all failures of any two disks that 
are not the diagonal parity disk. 


From the construction of the array, each 
disk d intersects all diagonals except diagonal 
(d+p—1) mod p = (d—1) mod p. Therefore, 
each disk misses a different diagonal. 


For any combination of two failed disks 
d,,d2 with dg = dj + 7, the two diagonals 
that are not intersected by both disks are 
(d; +p —1) mod p 
(di +7 +p —1) mod p 


91 
92 


Substituting g, gives 
gz = (91 + 3) mod p 


Since each of these diagonals is only missing 
one member, if we have stored diagonal par- 
ity for the diagonal we can reconstruct the 
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missing element along that diagonal. Since at 
most one of the diagonals is diagonal p — 1, 
then we can reconstruct at least one block on 
one of the missing disks from diagonal parity 
as the first step of reconstruction. 


For the failed disks d,, do, if we can recon- 
struct a block from diagonal parity in diago- 
nal parity set x on disk d,, then we can recon- 
struct a block on disk dg in diagonal parity 
set (x + j) mod p, using row parity. Simi- 
larly, if we can reconstruct a block x from 
diagonal parity on disk dz, then we can recon- 
struct a block on disk d, in diagonal parity 
set (x — j) mod p using row parity. 


Consider the pair of diagonals 91, g2 that 
are potentially reconstructable after the fail- 
ure of disks d,,d2. If g; is reconstructable, 
then we can reconstruct all blocks on each di- 
agonal (g; —j) mod p, (g: —27) mod p,...,p— 
1 using alternating row parity and diagonal 
parity reconstructions. Similarly, if go is re- 
constructable, then we can reconstruct all 
blocks on each diagonal (gz + j) mod p, (g2 + 
27) mod p,...,p — 1 using alternating row 
parity and diagonal parity reconstructions. 
Since g,; and gy are adjacent points on the 
sequence for 7 generated by Lemma 1, then 
we reach all diagonals 0...p—1 during recon- 
struction. 


If either g} = p—1 or gg = p—1, then 
we are only missing one block from the di- 
agonal parity set p— 1, and that block is re- 
constructed from row parity at the end of the 
reconstruction chain beginning with g2 or g, 
respectively. If both g; # p—land go ~ p-1, 
then the reconstruction proceeds from both 
gi and gz, reaching the two missing blocks on 
diagonal p—1 at the end of each chain. These 
two blocks are each reconstructed from row 


parity. 


Therefore, all diagonals are reached during 
reconstruction, and all missing blocks on each 
diagonal are reconstructed. © 


We do not need to store or generate the 
parity of diagonal p — 1 to complete recon- 
struction. 
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6 Performance Analysis 


Performance of disk arrays is a function of 
disk I/O as well as the CPU and memory 
bandwidth required to construct parity dur- 
ing normal operation and to reconstruct lost 
data and parity after failures. In this section, 
we analyse RDP in terms of both its I/O ef- 
ficiency and its compute efficiency. 


Since RDP stores data in the clear, read 
performance is unaffected by the algorithm, 
except to the extent that the disk reads and 
writes associated with data writes interfere 
with data read traffic. We consider write I/Os 
for the case where p— 1 RDP stripes are con- 
tained within a single stripe of disk blocks, as 
described in Section 7. This implementation 
optimizes write I/O, and preserves the prop- 
erty that any stripe of disk blocks can be writ- 
ten independently of all other stripes. Data 
writes require writing two parity blocks per 
stripe. Full stripe writes therefore cost one 
additional disk I/O compared to full stripe 
writes in single disk parity arrays. Partial 
stripe writes can be computed by addition, 
i.e. recomputing parity on the entire stripe, 
or subtraction, i.e. computing the delta to 
the parity blocks from the change in each of 
the data blocks written to, depending on the 
number of blocks to be written in the stripe. 
Writes using the subtraction method are com- 
monly referred to as “small writes”. Writing 
d disk blocks by the subtraction method re- 
quires d + 2 reads and d+ 2 writes. The ad- 
dition method requires n — d — 2 reads, and 
d+ 2 writes to write d disk blocks. If reads 
and writes are the same cost, then the addi- 
tion method requires n I/Os, where n is the 
number of disks in the array, and the subtrac- 
tion method requires 2d+41/Os. The break- 
point between the addition and subtraction 
method is at d = (n — 4)/2. The number 
of disk I/Os for RDP is minimal for a dou- 
ble failure protection algorithm; writing any 
one data block requires updating both parity 
blocks, since each data block must contribute 
to both parity blocks. 


We next determine the computational cost 
of RDP as the total number of exclusive or 
(xor) operations needed to construct parity. 
Each data block contributes to one row par- 
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ity block. In an array of size p—1 rows x p+1 
disks, there are p—1 data blocks per row, and 
p — 2 xor operations are required to reduce 
those blocks to one parity block. Row parity 
thus requires (p— 1)(p—2) = p? —3p+2 xors. 
We also compute p—1 diagonal parity blocks. 
Each diagonal contains a total of p — 1 data 
or row parity blocks, requiring p — 2 xors to 
reduce to one diagonal parity block. ‘There- 
fore diagonal parity construction requires the 
same number of xors as row parity construc- 
tion, (p — 1)(p — 2) = p? —3p + 2. The total 
number of xors required for construction is 
2p* — 6p + 4. 


Theorem 2 For an array of n data disks, a 
ratio of 2—2/n xors per block is the minimum 
number of xors to provide protection against 
two failures. 


Proof: Assume that we construct parity in 
the n + 2 disk array within groups of r rows. 
We have a minimum of two parity blocks 
per row of n data blocks, from the Single- 
ton bound. Each data block must contribute 
to at least two different parity blocks, one on 
each parity disk, to ensure that we can re- 
cover if the data block and one parity block 
is lost. Any pair of data blocks that con- 
tributes to two different parity blocks pro- 
vides no additional information since losing 
both data blocks will make all the parity sets 
they contribute to ambiguous. Therefore, we 
need to construct 2r parity blocks from equa- 
tions that in the minimal formulation contain 
no common pairs of data blocks. Since this al- 
lows no common subterms between any equa- 
tions in the minimal formulation, the mini- 
mum number of separately xored input terms 
required to construct the 2r parity blocks is 
2nr. A set of 2r equations that reduces 2nr 
terms to 2r results using xors requires 2nr—2r 
xors. ‘Therefore, the minimum number of xors 
per data block to achieve double parity pro- 
tection is: 


2nr — 2 
nr —2r es (7) 
nr n 





RDP protects (p — 1)? data blocks using 
2p* — 6p + 4 xors. Setting n = p — 1, we get 
2n*—2n xors to protect n? data blocks, which 
meets the optimal ratio of 2 — 2/n. 


Data | RDP | EVENODD | Difference 
disks 
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Table 1: Per Row XOR Counts for Parity 
Construction 


We can compare RDP to the most com- 
putationally efficient previously known algo- 
rithm, EVENODD. For an array with n data 
disks, each with n — 1 data blocks, EVEN- 
ODD requires (n — 1)(n—1) xors to compute 
row parity, and (n — 2)n xors to compute the 
parity of the n diagonals. ' EVENODD then 
requires a further n — 1 xors to add the par- 
ity of one distinguished diagonal to the parity 
of each of the other n — 1 diagonals to com- 
plete the calculation of stored diagonal parity. 
This results in a total of 2n? —3n xors to con- 
struct parity in EVENODD for an n(n — 1) 
block array. Therefore, EVENODD requires 
(2n2 — 3n)/(n? — n) = 2—1/(n—1) xors per 
block. 


The two algorithms both have an asymp- 
totic cost of two xors per block. However, the 
difference in computational cost is significant 
for the small values of n typical in disk arrays, 
as shown in Table 1, ignoring the fact that the 
two algorithms do not function correctly for 
the same array sizes. 


RDP’s computational cost of reconstruc- 
tion after a failure is also optimal. Recon- 
struction from any single disk failure requires 
exactly (p—1)(p—2) = p?—3p+2 xors, since 
each of the p — 1 lost row parity sets or di- 
agonal parity sets are of the same size p, and 
we must reconstruct the lost block in each 
by xoring the surviving p — 1 blocks, using 
p — 2 xor operations. Again setting n = p—1, 
we are recovering n blocks with n? — n xors, 
which is n — 1 xors per parity block. Since 
we have already shown that we have the min- 
imum number of xors for construction of an 
array that double protects parity, and since 


1This is fewer operations than the result given 
in the EVENODD paper [5], which we believe over- 
counts the number of xors required to compute parity 
along a diagonal. 
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Table 2: Per Row XOR Counts for Data Re- 
construction 


Data EVENODD | Difference 
disks 
aK 7 


all parity sets are the same size, then the cost 
to repair any one lost disk is the same and 
is also a minimum. We can’t make the in- 
dividual parity sets any smaller and still pro- 
tect against double failures, and we are recon- 
structing each block from exactly one parity 
set. This is true for any disk we might lose. 


Reconstructing from any double failure 
that includes the diagonal parity disk is ex- 
actly the same cost as parity construction, 
since we first reconstruct the lost data or row 
parity disk from row parity, then reconstruct 
the diagonal parity disk. Reconstructing any 
of the data disks from row parity has the same 
cost as contructing row parity. 


The cost of reconstructing any combination 
of two data or row parity disks can also be 
determined. We have to reconstruct exactly 
2(p—1) blocks. Each parity set is of size p—1, 
so the cost to reconstruct each block is again 
p — 2 xors. This gives us exactly the same 
computational cost as construction, and as 
the other reconstruction cases: 2p? —6p+4 = 
2n* — 2n xors. Again, this is optimal. 


Comparing again to EVENODD, using the 
data reconstruction algorithm described in 
the EVENODD paper, we see an advantage 
for RDP, as shown in Table 2. 


For the numbers of disks that are typical in 
disk arrays, the performance of the RDP and 
EVENODD in construction and reconstruc- 
tion is significantly different. Both are much 
lower in compute cost than Reed-Solomon 
coding [5]. RDP is optimal both in compute 
efficiency and I/O efficiency, during construc- 
tion in normal operation and reconstruction 
after a failure. 


7 Algorithm Extensions 


Single Stripe Implementation: Select- 
ing p to be one of the primes that meets the 
condition p = 2" + 1 for some n (e.g. 5, 17, 
257), allows us to define diagonal parity sets 
within a group of 2” stripes. This allows us 
to define the block size for RDP purposes to 
be the usual system block size divided by 2”. 
Since the disk block sizes are usually powers 
of two, we can define a self-contained RDP 
parity set within a single stripe of blocks. 
For example, if the system’s disk block size 
is 4kB, we can select p = 17, giving us 16 
RDP blocks per stripe, with each RDP block 
containing 256 bytes. This allows us to con- 
struct an array using all the existing software 
and techniques for reading and writing a sin- 
gle stripe, adding one disk to contain diagonal 
parity. 


Multiple Row Parity Groups: RDP re- 
quires that we be able to recover a single lost 
block in a stripe using row parity in any case 
where that block is not on the diagonal parity 
disk. In both the RAID-4 and RAID-5 style 
configurations, it is possible to have more 
than one row parity set per stripe, each with 
its own row parity block. This means that the 
portion of the array that does not include the 
diagonal disk can use any single disk recon- 
struction technique, including concatenation 
of more than one RAID-4 or RAID-5 array, or 
declustered parity techniques [11]. We define 
diagonal parity sets across all of these disks, 
and construct diagonal parity from these sets, 
regardless of whether the individual blocks 
stored are parity or data blocks. This allows 
a cost-performance tradeoff between minimiz- 
ing the number of parity disks, and mak- 
ing reconstruction from single failures faster 
while still protecting against double failures 
in the wider array. In such an array, double 
failures that affect disks in two different row 
parity sets can be repaired directly from row 
parity. 


There is one other technique for expand- 
ing diagonal parity to cover more than one 
row parity group. Imagine that we have sev- 
eral RDP arrays, all with the same file system 
block size, although not necessarily with the 
same value of p. [f we xor all of their diagonal 
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parity blocks together, we will get a single di- 
agonal parity block. We could store a single 
diagonal parity disk, which is the combina- 
tion of the diagonal parity disks of each of 
the constituent arrays. Storing this is suffi- 
cient to allow reconstruction from any dou- 
ble disk loss in the array. Any two failures 
that occur in two different subarrays can be 
recovered by local row parity. Any two fail- 
ures that occur in the same subarray must be 
recovered by diagonal parity. The diagonal 
parity block for any subarray can be recon- 
structed by constructing the diagonal parity 
for each of the intact subarrays, and subtract- 
ing it from the stored merged diagonal parity 
disk. Once we have reconstructed the needed 
diagonal parity contents, we use normal RDP 
reconstruction to rebuild the lost blocks of the 
subarray that we are reconstructing. 


Expandable Arrays: The discussion so 
far has implied that the number of disks in 
an array is fixed at p+ 1 for any selection 
of p. This is not actually the case. We can 
underpopulate an RDP array, putting fewer 
data disks than the maximum allowed in the 
array for a given value of p. p+ 1 simply sets 
the maximum array size for a given value of 
p. When we underpopulate an array, we are 
taking advantage of the fact that given fewer 
than p — 1 data disks, we could fill the re- 
mainder of the array with unused disks that 
contain only zeros. Since the zero-filled disks 
contribute to parity blocks, but do not change 
the contents of any parity block, we can re- 
move them from the array while still imputing 
their zero-filled contents in our parity calcu- 
lations. This allows us to expand the array 
later by adding a zero-filled disk, and adjust- 
ing parity as we later write data to that disk. 


By the same reasoning, it is allowable to 
have disks of different sizes in the array. The 
diagonal parity disk must be one of the largest 
disks in the array, and all rows must have at 
least one row parity block. The contributions 
of the smaller disks to stripes that do not con- 
tain blocks from those disks are counted as 
Zeros. 


By selecting p = 257, we allow the RDP 
array to grow to up to 255 data disks. This 
is a sufficiently large number to accomodate 
any expected disk array size. 


8 Implementation Experience 


RDP has been implemented as a new fea- 
ture of Network Appliance’s data storage sys- 
tem software (Data ONTAP) version 6.5. 
Data ONTAP is a complete software system, 
including an operating system kernel, net- 
working, storage, file system, file system pro- 
tocols, and RAID code. The RAID layer 
manages the final layout of data and parity 
within RAID groups. A volume consists of 
one or more RAID groups, and each RAID 
group is independently recoverable. This sec- 
tion contains some observations we made that 
improved the implementation of the algo- 
rithm. 


During parity construction, most of the 
subblocks of each data disk contribute to both 
a row parity subblock and a diagonal parity 
subblock. We also note that the contribu- 
tions of the subblocks of any data disk to the 
diagonal parity disk are ordered in sequence. 
This allows us to perform parity construction 
in a memory efficient manner on modern mi- 
croprocessors. We process each data block in 
one pass, xoring its contents into both the 
row parity and diagonal parity destination 
blocks. By properly tuning the code to the 
microprocessor, it is possible to work on all 
three blocks in the top level of CPU cache. 
We work on one data block at a time, incre- 
mentally constructing the two target parity 
blocks, which remain in cache. The latency 
of memory operations gives us a budget for 
completing two xor operations per 128 bit 
field on the Pentium 4. We further optimize 
by ensuring that the data bytes are xored 
into both destinations once loaded into pro- 
cessor registers. In our implementation, we 
had enough instructions available per cache 
line load to complete both xors and a data 
integrity checksum calculation on the data in 
each cache line, without a significant loss of 
performance. This overlap of cpu execution 
and memory operations greatly reduced the 
effective cost of computing the second redun- 
dant parity block in RDP. 


Another observation is that, having pro- 
tected the array against double failures, our 
remaining vulnerability is to triple and higher 
order failures. Whole-disk/media failures are 
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corrected as they are encountered, by resort- 
ing to using RDP for reconstruction only in 
those stripes that are missing two blocks. ‘The 
remainder of the missing disk can be recon- 
structed using row parity, unless it is the di- 
agonal parity disk. 


In the case of whole-disk/whole-disk fail- 
ures, reconstruction of the first disk to fail 
typically is already underway when the sec- 
ond disk fails. In our implementation, recon- 
struction from a single disk failure starts from 
block number O and proceeds sequentially to 
the last disk block. When the second failure 
occurs, the first stripes of the array are miss- 
ing only one block, since we have completed 
reconstruction of the single failure in some 
stripes. So, we only need to run RDP re- 
construction on the remaining stripes of the 
array. Stripes with two missing blocks are 
always reconstructed before those with one 
missing block, reducing the window of vul- 
nerability to a third disk failure. All combi- 
nations of disk failures are handled, including 
those involving reconstructing disks. 


Existing RAID-4 and RAID-5 arrays can 
be easily upgraded to RDP by constructing 
the diagonal parity disk, using the same code 
as is used for reconstructing from single diag- 
onal disk failures. Downgrading from RDP to 
a single parity protection scheme is as simple 
as removing the diagonal disk. 


9 Measured Performance 


Data ONTAP version 6.5 runs on a variety 
of hardware platforms. The current highest 
performing platform is the FAS980, which in- 
cludes two 2.8GHz Intel Pentium 4 CPUs per 
file server (filer). At any time, up to one full 
CPU can be running RAID code, including 
xor calculations for RDP. We ran several per- 
formance benchmarks using the implementa- 
tion of RDP in Data ONTAP 6.5. 


The first set of experiments is zortest, 
which is our own synthetic benchmark for 
testing RAID xor and checksum code. The 
checksum is a modified Adler checksum that 
is 64 bits wide, computed on each input block. 
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The input is a stripe that is one block deep 
by n blocks wide. Blocks are 4kB. The RDP 
prime is 257, and we divide each 4kB block 
into 256 sixteen byte subblocks for RDP cal- 
culations. The zxortest experiment is run with 
cold caches, using random data generated in 
memory. There is no disk access in the test; 
it is simply a test of memory and CPU pro- 
cessing speed. 


We ran two sets of tests. In the first, we 
computed parity from the input blocks, and 
also computed the checksum of each input 
block and the output parity blocks. In the 
second, we computed no checksums, only par- 
ity. In each set of tests, we computed single 
parity (RAID-4), double parity (RDP), and 
also performed RDP reconstruction on two 
randomly selected missing data blocks. We 
repeated each experiment five times and took 
the best results, to eliminate the effects of 
other activity in the operating system. Gen- 
erally, the best results are repeatable, with 
a few bad outliers that represent experiments 
that were interfered with by other activity af- 
fecting the processor and cache. 


Figures 2 and 3 present the results of the 
experiments. Note that all the graphs are 
very linear, with a small offset due to fixed 
overhead in the algorithm. In each case, the 
single parity calculation of RAID-4 is fastest. 
Table 3 shows the measured calculation rates 
for the various operations. Note that the 
RDP reconstruction rate is very close to the 
RDP construction rate. The difference in 
timings between the two is due primarily to 
the completion step in reconstruction, which 
requires a series of operations on the 16 byte 
RDP blocks. This step is required regardless 
of the number of blocks in the stripe. Other- 
wise, the per block computations during RDP 
construction and reconstruction are basically 
the same in our implementation. The recon- 
struction completion step is accounted for in 
the overhead per operation, determined as 
the time taken by a hypothetical calculation 
on a stripe of zero data blocks. The overhead 
for RDP reconstruction is significantly higher 
due to the completion step in both cases (Ta- 
ble 3). 


The construction and reconstruction rates 
are close to those obtained for RAID-4 con- 
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Figure 2: Xortest RAID-4 and RDP Perfor- 
mance with Checksum Computations (One 
4k block per disk) 


struction. (RAID-4 construction and recon- 
struction are identical computations.) The 
difference in the rates reflects our inability to 
completely overlap computation with cache 
loads and stores to main memory. The the- 
oretical memory bandwidth of the processor 
is 3.2 GB/s. We are achieving from 43 to 59 
percent of this rate, which indicates that we 
are stalling on cache line loads or are satu- 
rating the processor. A calculation of the in- 
struction counts per cache line indicates that 
we are consuming all of the processing bud- 
get available per cache line in the checksum 
cases. 


Aggwrite is a test of the filer’s aggregate 
write performance. The workload is sup- 
plied by an array of NFS clients, perform- 
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Figure 3: Xortest RAID-4 and RDP Per- 
formance without Checksum Computations 
(One 4k block per disk) 
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Table 3: Xortest Derived Results 


Algorithm Rate | 
| 9 x(d+p)_ | (MB/s) 


6x (7+1) 


6 x (74+ 2) 
4 x (10+ 2) 
3 x (14+ 2) 


Table 4: Aggwrite Results 


ing 32kB write operations. Again, these tests 
are performed using an FAS980 with dual 
2.8GHz Intel Pentium 4 processors. The 
filer runs the entire data path, from network, 
NFS protocol, file system, RAID and storage. 
We compared RAID-4 with various configu- 
rations of RDP, using 40 or 42 data disks in 
each case, and measured the achievable write 
bandwidth. ‘Table 4 gives the aggwrite re- 
sults. 


The configuration column of ‘Table 4 
presents g X (d + p), where g is the num- 
ber of separate RAID groups connected to 
the filer, d is the number of data disks per 
RAID group, and p is the number of par- 
ity disks per RAID group. The WAFL file 
system uniformly distributes writes across all 
the data disks. Table 4 indicates that in all 
cases, RDP performance is within 6 percent 
of RAID-4. With RDP, we can increase the 
size of the RAID groups, still realizing an 
increase in data protection, while achieving 
comparable write performance. Using RDP 
RAID groups of 16 disks (14 data and 2 par- 
ity) we achieve performance almost equiva- 
lent to RAID-4, with the same total number 
of data and parity disks, and with much im- 
proved data protection. 
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10 Conclusions 


RDP is an optimally efficient double disk 
failure protection algorithm. The combina- 
tion of a single whole-disk failure with one or 
more media failures is becoming particularly 
troublesome as disks get large relative to the 
expected bit error rate. Utilizing RDP, we 
can significantly reduce data loss due to all 
types of double failures. The fact that RDP 
is optimal in I/O and in computational com- 
plexity proved valuable in achieving perfor- 
mance that is very close to our single parity 
RAID-4 implementation. The simplicity and 
flexibility of RDP allowed us to implement 
it within our existing RAID framework. An 
interesting open problem is whether the algo- 
rithm can be extended to cover three or more 
concurrent failures. 
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Abstract 


We present the design, implementation, and evaluation of 
D-GRAID, a gracefully-degrading and quickly-recovering 
RAID storage array. D-GRAID ensures that most files 
within the file system remain available even when an un- 
expectedly high number of faults occur. D-GRAID also 
recovers from failures quickly, restoring only live file sys- 
tem data to a hot spare. Both graceful degradation and 
live-block recovery are implemented in a prototype SCSI- 
based storage system underneath unmodified file systems, 
demonstrating that powerful “file-system like” function- 
ality can be implemented behind a narrow block-based 
interface. 


1 Introduction 


“If atree falls in the forest and no one hears it, does 
it make a sound?” George Berkeley 


Storage systems comprised of multiple disks are the 
backbone of modem computing centers, and when the 
storage system is down, the entire center can grind to a 
halt. Downtime is clearly expensive; for example, in the 
on-line business world, millions of dollars per hour are 
lost when systems are not available [26, 34]. 

Storage system availability is formally defined as the 
mean time between failure (MTBF) divided by the sum 
of the MTBF and the mean time to recovery (MTTR): 
iat es aie pz [7]. Hence, to improve availability, one 
can either increase the MTBF or decrease the MTTR. Not 
surprisingly, researchers have studied both of these com- 
ponents of availability. 

To increase the time between failures of a large stor- 
age array, data redundancy techniques can be applied [4, 
6, 8, 18, 22, 31, 32, 33, 43, 47]. By keeping multi- 
ple copies of blocks, or through more sophisticated re- 
dundancy schemes such as parity-encoding, storage sys- 
tems can tolerate a (small) fixed number of faults. To 
decrease the time to recovery, “hot spares” can be em- 
ployed (21, 29, 32, 36]; when a failure occurs, a spare disk 
is activated and filled with reconstructed data, returning 
the system to normal operating mode relatively quickly. 


However, the narrow interface between file systems 
and storage [13] has curtailed opportunities for improv- 
ing MTBF and MTTR. In a RAID-S storage array, if one 
disk too many fails before another is repaired, the entire 
array is corrupted. This “availability cliff” is a result of 
the storage system laying out blocks oblivious of their 
semantic importance or relationship; most files become 
corrupted or inaccessible after just one extra disk failure. 
Until a time-consuming restore from backup, the entire 
array remains unavailable, although most disks are still 
operational. Further, because the storage array has no in- 
formation on which blocks are live in the file system, the 
recovery process must restore all blocks in the disk. This 
unnecessary work slows recovery and reduces availability. 

An ideal storage array fails gracefully: if wth of the 
disks of the system are down, at most + th of the data 
is unavailable. An ideal array also recovers more intel- 
ligently, restoring only live data. In effect, more “impor- 
tant” data is less likely to disappear under failure, and such 
data is restored earlier during recovery. This strategy for 
data availability stems from Berkeley’s observation about 
falling trees: if a file isn’t available, and no process tries 
to access it before it is recovered, is there truly a failure? 

To explore these concepts and provide a storage ar- 
ray with more graceful failure semantics, we present the 
design, implementation, and evaluation of D-GRAID, a 
RAID system that Degrades Gracefully (and recovers 
quickly). D-GRAID exploits semantic intelligence [44] 
within the disk array to place file system structures across 
the disks in a fault-contained manner, analogous to the 
fault containment techniques found in the Hive operating 
system [7] and in some distributed file systems [24, 42]. 
Thus, when an unexpected “double” failure occurs [17], 
D-GRAID continues operation, serving those files that 
can still be accessed. D-GRAID also utilizes seman- 
tic knowledge during recovery; specifically, only blocks 
that the file system considers live are restored onto a hot 
spare. Both aspects of D-GRAID combine to improve the 
effective availability of the storage array. Note that D- 
GRAID techniques are complementary to existing redun- 
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dancy schemes; thus, if a storage administrator configures 
a D-GRAID array to utilize RAID Level 5, any single disk 
can fail without data loss, and additional failures lead to a 
proportional fraction of unavailable data. 

In this paper, we present a prototype implementation of 
D-GRAID, which we refer to as Alexander. Alexander 
is an example of a semantically-smart disk system [44]. 
Built underneath a narrow block-based SCSI storage in- 
terface, such a disk system understands file system data 
structures, including the super block, allocation bitmaps, 
inodes, directories, and other important structures; this 
knowledge is central to implementing graceful degra- 
dation and quick recovery. Because of their intricate 
understanding of file system structures and operations, 
semantically-smart arrays are tailored to particular file 
systems; Alexander currently functions underneath un- 
modified Linux ext2 and VFAT file systems. 

We make three important contributions to semantic disk 
technology. First, we deepen the understanding of how 
to build semantically-smart disk systems that operate cor- 
rectly even with imperfect file system knowledge. Sec- 
ond, we demonstrate that such technology can be ap- 
plied undemeath widely varying file systems. Third, we 
demonstrate that semantic knowledge allows a RAID sys- 
tem to apply different redundancy techniques based on the 
type of data, thereby improving availability. 

There are two key aspects to the Alexander implemen- 
tation of graceful degradation. The first is selective meta- 
data replication, in which Alexander replicates naming 
and system meta-data structures of the file system to a 
high degree while using standard redundancy techniques 
for data. Thus, with a small amount of overhead, excess 
failures do not render the enttre array unavailable. In- 
stead, the entire directory hierarchy can still be traversed, 
and only some fraction of files will be missing, propor- 
tional to the number of missing disks. The second is a 
fault-isolated data placement strategy. To ensure that se- 
mantically meaningful data units are available under fail- 
ure, Alexander places semantically-related blocks (e.g., 
the blocks of a file) within the storage array’s unit of 
fault-containment (e.g., a disk). By observing the natu- 
ral failure boundaries found within an array, failures make 
semantically-related groups of blocks unavailable, leaving 
the rest of the file system intact. 

Unfortunately, fault-isolated data placement improves 
availability at a cost; related blocks are no longer striped 
across the drives, reducing the natural benefits of paral- 
lelism found within most RAID techniques [15]. To rem- 
edy this, Alexander also implements access-driven diffu- 
sion to improve throughput to frequently-accessed files, 
by spreading a copy of the blocks of “hot” files across the 
drives of the system. Alexander monitors access to data to 
determine which files to replicate in this fashion, and finds 
space for those replicas either in a pre-configured perfor- 
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mance reserve or opportunistically in the unused portions 
of the storage system. 

We evaluate the availability improvements possible 
with D-GRAID through trace analysis and simulation, 
and find that D-GRAID does an excellent job of mask- 
ing an arbitrary number of failures from most processes 
by enabling continued access to “important” data. We 
then evaluate our prototype Alexander under microbench- 
marks and trace-driven workloads. We find that the con- 
struction of D-GRAID is feasible; even with imperfect 
semantic knowledge, powerful functionality can be im- 
plemented within a block-based storage array. We also 
find that the run-time overheads of D-GRAID are small, 
but that the CPU costs as compared to a standard array 
are high. We show that access-driven diffusion is crucial 
for performance, and that live-block recovery is effective 
when disks are under-utilized. The combination of repli- 
cation, data placement, and recovery techniques results in 
a storage system that improves availability while main- 
taining a high level of performance. 

The rest of this paper is structured as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2, we present extended motivation, and in Section 3, 
we discuss the design principles of D-GRAID. In Sec- 
tion 4, we present trace analysis and simulations, and dis- 
cuss semantic knowledge in Section 5. In Section 6, we 
present our prototype implementation. We evaluate our 
prototype in Section 7, discuss alternative methods to im- 
plementing D-GRAID and the commercial feasibility of a 
semantic disk based approach in Section 8. In Section 9, 
we present related work and conclude in Section 10. 


2 Extended Motivation 


The Case for Graceful Degradation: RAID redun- 
dancy techniques typically export a simple failure model. 
If D or fewer disks fail, the RAID continues to oper- 
ate correctly, but perhaps with degraded performance. If 
more than D disks fail, the RAID is entirely unavailable 
until the problem is corrected, perhaps via a restore from 
tape. In most RAID schemes, D is small (often 1); thus 
even when most disks are working, users may observe a 
“failed” disk system. 

With graceful degradation, a RAID system can abso- 
lutely tolerate some fixed number of faults (as before), and 
excess failures are not catastrophic; most of the data (an 
amount proportional to the number of disks still available 
in the system) continues to be available, thus allowing ac- 
cess to that data while the other “failed” data is restored. It 
does not matter to users or applications whether the entire 
contents of the volume are present; rather, what matters is 
whether a particular set of files are available. 

One question is whether it is realistic to expect a catas- 
trophic failure scenario within a RAID system. For exam- 
ple, in a RAID-5 system, given the high MTBF’s reported 
by disk manufacturers, one might believe that a second 
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disk failure is highly unlikely to occur before the first 
failed disk is repaired. However, multiple disk failures 
do occur, for two primary reasons. First, correlated faults 
are more common in systems than expected [19]. If the 
RAID has not been carefully designed in an orthogonal 
manner, a single controller fault or other component error 
can render a fair number of disks unavailable [8]; such re- 
dundant designs are expensive, and therefore may only be 
found in higher end storage arrays. Second, Gray points 
out that system administration is the main source of failure 
in systems [17]. A large percentage of human failures oc- 
cur during maintenance, where “the maintenance person 
typed the wrong command or unplugged the wrong mod- 
ule, thereby introducing a double failure” (page 6) [17]. 


Other evidence also suggests that multiple failures can 
occur. For example, IBM’s ServeRAID array controller 
product includes directions on how to attempt data recov- 
ery when multiple disk failures occur within a RAID-5 
storage array [23]. Within our own organization, data is 
stored on file servers under RAID-S. In one of our servers, 
a single disk failed, but the indicator that should have in- 
formed administrators of the problem did not do so. The 
problem was only discovered when a second disk in the 
array failed; full restore from backup ran for days. In this 
scenario, graceful degradation would have enabled access 
to a large fraction of user data during the long restore. 


One might think that the best approach to dealing with 
multiple failures would be to employ a higher level of re- 
dundancy [2, 6], thus enabling the storage array to tolerate 
a greater number of failures without loss of data. How- 
ever, these techniques are often expensive (e.g., three-way 
data mirroring) or bandwidth-intensive (e.g., more than 6 
I/Os per write in a P+Q redundant store). Graceful degra- 
dation is complementary to such techniques. Thus, stor- 
age administrators could choose the level of redundancy 
they believe necessary for common case faults; graceful 
degradation is enacted when a “worse than expected” fault 
occurs, mitigating its 11] effect. 


Need for Semantically-Smart Storage: Implementing 
new functionality in a semantically-smart disk system has 
the key benefit of enabling wide-scale deployment un- 
derneath an unmodified SCSI interface without any OS 
modification, thus working smoothly with existing file 
systems and software base. Although there is some de- 
sire to evolve the interface between file systems and stor- 
age [16], the reality is that current interfaces will likely 
survive much longer than anticipated. As Bill Joy once 
said, “systems may come and go, but protocols live for- 
ever’. A new mechanism like D-GRAID is more likely 
to be deployed if it is non-intrusive on existing infrastruc- 
ture; semantic disks ensure just that. 


3. Design: D-GRAID Expectations 


In this section, we discuss the design of D-GRAID. We 
present background information on file systems, the data 
layout strategy required to enable graceful degradation, 
the important design issues that arise due to the new lay- 
out, and the process of fast recovery. 


3.1 File System Background 

Semantic knowledge is system specific; therefore, we dis- 
cuss D-GRAID design and implementation for two widely 
differing file systems: Linux ext2 [45] and Microsoft 
VFAT [30] file system. Inclusion of VFAT represents 
a significant contribution compared to previous research, 
which operated solely undemeath UNIX file systems. 

The ext2 file system is an intellectual descendant of the 
Berkeley Fast File System (FFS) [28]. The disk is split 
into a set of block groups, akin to cylinder groups in FFS, 
each of which contains bitmaps to track inode and data 
block allocation, inode blocks, and data blocks. Most in- 
formation about a file, including size and block pointers, 
are found in the file’s inode. 

The VFAT file system descends from the world of PC 
operating systems. In this paper, we consider the Linux 
VFAT implementation of FAT-32, although our work 1s 
general and applies to other variants. VFAT operations 
are centered around the eponymous file allocation table, 
which contains an entry for each allocatable block in the 
file system. These entries are used to locate the blocks of 
a file, in a linked-list fashion, e.g., if a file’s first block 1s 
at address 6, one can look in entry 6 of the FAT to find 
the next block of the file, and so forth. An entry can also 
hold an end-of-file marker or a setting that indicates the 
block is free. Unlike UNIX file systems, where most in- 
formation about a file 1s found in its inode, a VFAT file 
system spreads this information across the FAT itself and 
the directory entries; the FAT is used to track which blocks 
belong to the file, whereas the directory entry contains in- 
formation like size, permission, and type information. 


3.2 Graceful Degradation 


To ensure partial availability of data under multiple fail- 
ures in a RAID array, D-GRAID employs two main 
techniques. The first is a fault-isolated data placement 
strategy, in which D-GRAID places each “semantically- 
related set of blocks” within a “unit of fault containment” 
found within the storage array. For simplicity of discus- 
sion, we assume that a file is a semantically-related set of 
blocks, and that a single disk is the unit of fault contain- 
ment. We will generalize the former below, and the latter 
is easily generalized if there are other failure boundaries 
that should be observed (e.g., SCSI chains). We refer to 
the physical disk to which a file belongs as the home site 
for the file. When a particular disk fails, fault-isolated 
data placement ensures that only files that have that disk 
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Figure 1: A Comparison of Layout Schemes. These figures depict different layouts of a file “/foo/bar” in a UNIX file system 
starting at the root inode and following down the directory tree to the file data. Each vertical column represents a disk. For 
simplicity, the example assumes no data redundancy for user file data. On the left is a typical file system layout on a non-D-GRAID 
disk system; because blocks (and therefore pointers) are spread throughout the file system, any single fault will render the blocks 
of the file “bar” inaccessible. In the middle is a fault-tsolated data placement of files and directories, In this scenaria, if one cant 
access the inude of a file, ene can access its data (indirect pointer blocks would aiso be constrained within the same disk). Finally, 
on the right is an example of selective meta-data replication. By replicating directory inodes and directory blocks, D-GRALD. can 
guarantee thas users can get to all files that are available. Some of the requisite pointers have been removed from the rightmost 





figure for simplicity. Color codes are white for user data, light shaded for inodes, and dark shaded far directory data. 


as their home site become unavailable, while other files 
remain accessible as whole files. 


The second technique 1s selective meta-data replica- 
tion, in which D-GRAID replicates naming and system 
meta-data structures of the file system to a high degree, 
e.g., directory inodes and directory data in a UNIX file 
system. D-GRAID thus ensures that all live data is reach- 
able and not orphaned due to failure. The entire directory 
hierarchy remains traversable, and the fraction of missing 
user data is proportional to the number of failed disks. 


Thus, D-GRAID lays out logical file system blocks in 
such a way that the availability of a single file depends on 
as few disks as possible. In a traditional RAID array, this 
dependence set is normally the entire set of disks in the 
group, thereby leading to entire file system unavailabil- 
ity under an unexpected failure. A UNIX-centric example 
of typical layout, fault-isolated data placement, and selec- 
tive meta-data replication is depicted in Figure 1. Note 
that for the techniques in D-GRAID to work, a meaning- 
ful subset of the file system must be laid out within a sin- 
gle D-GRAID array. For example, if the file system is 
striped across multiple D-GRAID arrays, no single array 
will have a meaningful view of the file system. In such 
a scenario, D-GRAID can be run at the logical volume 
manager level, viewing each of the arrays as a single disk; 
the same techniques remain relevant. 


Because D-GRAID treats each file system block type 
differently, the traditional RAID taxonomy is no longer 
adequate in describing how D-GRAID behaves. Instead, 
a finer-grained notion of a RAID level is required, as D- 
GRAID may employ different redundancy techniques for 
different types of data. For example, D-GRAID com- 
monly employs n-way mirroring for naming and sys- 
tem meta-data, whereas it uses standard redundancy tech- 
niques, such as mirroring or parity encoding (e.g., RAID- 
5), for user data. Note that n, a value under administrative 
control, determines the number of failures under which 
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D-GRAID will degrade gracefully. In Section 4, we will 
explore how data availability degrades under varying lev- 
els of namespace replication. 


3.3. Design Considerations 
The layout and replication techniques required to enable 
graceful degradation introduce a host of design issues. We 
highlight the major challenges that arise. 
Semantically-related blocks: With fault-isolated data 
placement, D-GRAID places a logical unit of file system 
data (e.g., a file) within a fault-isolated container (e.g., a 
disk). Which blocks D-GRAID considers “related” thus 
determines which data remains available under failure. 
The most basic approach is file-based grouping, in which 
a single file (including its data blocks, inode, and indirect 
pointers) 1s treated as the logical unit of data; however, 
with this technique a user may find that some files in a 
directory are unavailable while others are not, which may 
cause frustration and confusion. Other groupings preserve 
more meaningful portions of the file system volume un- 
der failure. With directory-based grouping, D-GRAID 
ensures that the files of a directory are all placed within 
the same unit of fault containment. Less automated op- 
tions are also possible, allowing users to specify arbitrary 
semantic groupings which D-GRAID then treats as a unit. 
Load balance: With fault-isolated placement, instead 
of placing blocks of a file across many disks, the blocks 
are isolated within a single home site. Isolated placement 
improves availability but introduces the problem of load 
balancing, which has both space and time components. 
In terms of space, the total utilized space in each disk 
should be maintained at roughly the same level, so that 
when a fraction of disks fail, roughly the same fraction 
of data becomes unavailable. Such balancing can be ad- 
dressed in the foreground (i.e., when data is first allo- 
cated), the background (t.e., with migration), or both. 
Files (or directories) larger than the amount of free space 
in a single disk can be handled either with a potentially 
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expensive reorganization or by reserving large extents of 
free space on a Subset of drives. Files that are larger than 
a single disk must be split across disks. 

More pressing are the performance problems intro- 

duced by fault-isolated data placement. Previous work in- 
dicates that striping of data across disks is better for per- 
formance even compared to sophisticated file placement 
algorithms [15, 48]. Thus, D-GRAID makes additional 
copies of user data that are spread across the drives of the 
system, a process which we call access-driven diffusion. 
Whereas standard D-GRAID data placement is optimized 
for availability, access-driven diffusion increases perfor- 
mance for those files that are frequently accessed. Not 
surprisingly, access-driven diffusion introduces policy de- 
cisions into D-GRAID, including where to place replicas 
that are made for performance, which files to replicate, 
and when to create the replicas. 
Meta-data replication level: The degree of meta-data 
replication within D-GRAID determines how resilient it 
is to excessive failures. Thus, a high degree of replication 
is desirable. Unfortunately, meta-data replication comes 
with costs, both in terms of space and time. For space 
overheads, the trade-offs are obvious: more replicas imply 
more resiliency. One difference between traditional RAID 
and D-GRAID is that the amount of space needed for 
replication of naming and system meta-data is dependent 
on usage, t.e., a volume with more directories induces a 
greater amount of overhead. For time overheads, a higher 
degree of replication implies lowered write performance 
for naming and system meta-data operations. However, 
others have observed that there 1s a lack of update activity 
at higher levels in the directory tree [35], and lazy update 
propagation can be employed to reduce costs [43]. 


3.4 Fast Recovery 

Because the main design goal of D-GRAID is to ensure 
higher availability, fast recovery from failure is also criti- 
cal. The most straightforward optimization available with 
D-GRAID 1s to recover only “live” file system data. As- 
sume we are restoring data from a live mirror onto a hot 
spare; in the straightforward approach, D-GRAID simply 
scans the source disk for live blocks, examining appropri- 
ate file system structures to determine which blocks to re- 
store. This process 1s readily generalized to more complex 
redundancy encodings. D-GRAID can potentially priori- 
tize recovery in a number of ways, e.g., by restoring cer 
tain “important” files first, where importance could be do- 
main specific (e.g., files in /etc) or indicated by users in 
a manner similar to the hoarding database in Coda [27]. 


4 Exploring Graceful Degradation 


In this section, we use simulation and trace analysis to 
evaluate the potential effectiveness of graceful degrada- 
tion and the impact of different semantic grouping tech- 
niques. We first quantify the space overheads of D- 


Level of Replication 





l-way 4-way  16-way_ 
ext2i KB 0.15% 0.60% 2.41% 
ext2aKB 0.43% 1.71% 684% 
VFAT xB | 0.52% 2.07% 8.29% 
VFATaxp | 0.50% 2.01% 8.03% 


Table 1: Space Overhead of Selective Meta-data Replica- 
tion. The table shows the space overheads of selective meta- 
data replication as a percentage of total user data, and as the 
level of naming and system meta-data replication increases. In 
the leftmost column, the percentage space overhead without any 
meta-data replication is shown. The next two columns depict the 
costs of modest (4-way) and paranoid (16-way) schemes. Each 
row shews the overhead for a particuiar file system, either ext2 
or VFAT,; with block size set to | KB or 4 KB. 

GRAID. Then we demonstrate the ability of D-GRAID 
to provide continued access to a proportional fraction of 
meaningful data after arbitrary number of failures. More 
importantly, we then demonstrate how D-GRAID can 
hide failures from users by replicating “important” data. 
The simulations use file system traces collected from HP 
Labs [38], and cover 10 daysof activity; there are 250 GB 
of data spread across 18 logical volumes. 


4.1 Space Overheads 

We first examine the space overheads due to selective 
meta-data replication that are typical with D-GRAID- 
style redundancy. We calculate the cost of selective 
meta-data replication as a percentage overhead, measured 
across all volumes of the HP trace data. We calculate the 
highest selective meta-data replication overhead percent- 
age possible by assuming no replication of user data; if 
user data is mirrored, the overheads are cut in half. 

Table 1 shows that selective meta-data replication in- 
duces only a mild space overhead even under high lev- 
els of meta-data redundancy for both the Linux ext2 and 
VEAT file systems. Even with 16-way redundancy of 
meta-data, only a space overhead of 8% is incurred in 
the worst case (VFAT with | KB blocks). With increas- 
ing block size, while ext2 uses more space (due to inter- 
nal fragmentation with larger directory blocks), the over- 
heads actually decrease with VFAT. This phenomenon is 
due to the structure of VFAT; for a fixed-sized file system, 
as block size grows, the file allocation table itself shrinks, 
although the blocks that contain directory data grow. 


4.2 Static Availability 


We next examine how D-GRAID availability degrades un- 
der failure with two different semantic grouping strate- 
gies. The first strategy 1s file-based grouping, which keeps 
the information associated with a single file within a fail- 
ure boundary (i.e., a disk); the second is directory-based 
grouping, which allocates files of a directory together. For 
this analysis, we place the entire 250 GB of files and di- 
rectories from the HP trace onto a simulated 32-disk sys- 
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Figure 2: Static Data Availability. The percent of entire di- 
rectories available is shown under increasing disk failures. The 
simulated system consists of 32 disks, and is loaded with the 
250 GB from the HP trace. Two different strategies for semantic 
grouping are Shown: file-based and directory-based, Each fine 
varies the level of replication of namespace meta-data. Each 
potnt shows average and deviation across 30 trials, where each 
trial randomly varies which disks fail. 


tem, remove simulated disks, and measure the percentage 
of whole directories that are available. We assume no user 
data redundancy (i.e., DCGRAID Level 0). 

Figure 2 shows the percent of directories available, 
where a directory 1s available if all of its files are ac- 
cessible (although subdirectories and their files may not 
be). From the figure, we observe that graceful degrada- 
tion works quite well, with the amount of available data 
proportional to the number of working disks, in contrast 
to a traditional RAID where a few disk crashes would lead 
to complete data unavailability. In fact, availability some- 
times degrades slightly less than expected from a strict 
linear fall-off; this 1s due to a slight imbalance in data 
placement across disks and within directories. Further, 
even a modest level of namespace replication (e.g., 4-way) 
leads to very good data availability under failure. We also 
conclude that with file-based grouping, some files in a di- 
rectory are likely to “disappear” under failure, leading to 
user dissatisfaction. 


4.3. Dynamic Availability 

Finally, by simulating dynamic availability, we examine 
how often users or applications will be oblivious that D- 
GRAID is operating in degraded mode. Specifically, we 
run a portion of the HP trace through a simulator with 
some number of failed disks, and record what percent of 
processes observed no I/O failure during the run. Through 
this experiment, we find that namespace replication is not 
enough; certain files, that are needed by most processes, 
must be replicated as well. 

In this experiment, we set the degree of namespace 
replication to 32 (full replication), and vary the level of 
replication of the contents of popular directories, i.e., 
juse/oin,./bin,-/ 115 and adew others. Fisure-3 
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Figure 3: Dynamic Duta Availability. The figure plots the per- 
cent of processes that run unaffected under disk failure from one 
busy hour from the HP wace. The degree of namespace replt- 
cation is set aggressively to 32. Each line varies the amount of 
replication for “popular” directories; l-way implies that those 
directories are not replicated, whereas 8-way and 32-way show 
what happens with a modest and extreme amount of replication. 
Means and deviations of 30 trials are shown. 

shows that without replicating the contents of those direc- 
tories, the percent of processes that run without ill-effect 
is lower than expected from our results in Figure 2. How- 
ever, when those few directories are replicated, the per- 
centage of processes that run to completion under disk 
failure is much better than expected. The reason for this 
is clear: a substantial number of processes (e.g., who, ps, 
etc.) only require that their executable and a few other 
libraries are available to run correctly. With popular di- 
rectory replication, excellent availability under failure is 
possible. Fortunately, almost all of the popular files are in 
“read only” directories; thus, wide-scale replication will 
not raise write performance or consistency issues. Also, 
the space overhead due to popular directory replication is 
minimal for a reasonably sized file system; for this trace, 
such directories account for about 143 MB, less than 0.1% 
of the total file system size. 


5S Semantic Knowledge 


We now move towards the construction of a D-GRAID 
prototype undemeath a block-based SCSI-like interface. 
The enabling technology underlying D-GRAID is seman- 
tic knowledge [44]. Understanding how the file sys- 
tem above utilizes the disk enables D-GRAID to imple- 
ment both graceful degradation under failure and quick 
recovery. The exact details of acquiring semantic knowl- 
edge within a disk or RAID system have been described 
elsewhere [44]; here we just assume that a basic under- 
standing of file system layout and structures is available 
within the storage system. Specifically, we assume that 
D-GRAID has static knowledge of file system layout, in- 
cluding which regions on disk are used for which block 
types and the contents of specific block types, e.g., the 
fields of an inode. 
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5.1 File System Behaviors 
In this paper, we extend understanding of semantically- 
smart disks by presenting techniques to handle more gen- 
eral file system behaviors. Previous work required the file 
system to be mounted synchronously when implementing 
complex functionality within the disk; we relax that re- 
quirement. We now describe our assumptions for general 
file system behavior; we believe that many, 1f not all, mod- 
ern file systems adhere to these behavioral guidelines. 
First, blocks in a file system can be dynamically typed, 
l.e., the file system can locate different types of blocks 
at the same physical location on disk over the lifetime 
of the file system. For example, in a UNIX file system, 
a block in the data region can be a user-data block, an 
indirect-pointer block or a directory-data block. Second, 
a file system can delay updates to disk; delayed writes at 
the file system facilitate batching of small writes in mem- 
ory and suppressing of writes to files that are subsequently 
deleted. Third, as a consequence of delayed writes, the or- 
der in which the file system actually writes data to disk can 
be arbitrary. Although certain file systems order writes 
carefully [14], to remain general, we do not make any 
such assumptions on the ordering. Note that our assump- 
tions are made for practical reasons: the Linux ext2 file 
system exhibits all the aforementioned behaviors. 


5.2 Accuracy of Information 

Our assumptions about general file system behavior im- 
ply that the storage system cannot accurately classify the 
type of each block. Block classification is straightfor- 
ward when the type of the block depends upon its location 
on disk. For example, in the Berkeley Fast File System 
(FFS) [28], the regions of disk that store inodes are fixed 
at file system creation; thus, any traffic to those regions 1s 
known to contain inodes. 

However, type information is sometimes spread across 
multiple blocks. For example, a block filled with 1nd1- 
rect pointers can only be identified as such by observing 
the corresponding inode, specifically that the inode’s indi- 
rect pointer field contains the address of the given indirect 
block. More formally, to identify an indirect block B, the 
semantic disk must look for the inode that has block B in 
its indirect pointer field. Thus, when the relevant inode 
block J is written to disk, the disk infers that B is an in- 
direct block, and when it later observes block B written, 
it uses this information to classify and treat the block as 
an indirect block. However, due to the delayed write and 
reordering behavior of the file system, it is possible that 
in the time between the disk writes of Jp and B, block 
B was freed from the original inode and was reallocated 
to another inode with a different type, t.e., as a normal 
data block. The disk does not know this since the op- 
erations took place in memory and were not reflected to 
disk. Thus, the inference made by the semantic disk on 


the block type could be wrong due to the inherent stale- 
ness of the information tracked. Implementing a correct 
system despite potentially inaccurate inferences is one of 
the challenges we address in this paper. 


6 Implementation: 
Making D-GRAID 


We now discuss the prototype implementation of D- 
GRAID known as Alexander. Alexander uses fault- 
isolated data placement and selective meta-data replica- 
tion to provide graceful degradation under failure, and 
employs access-driven diffusion to correct the perfor- 
mance problems introduced by availability-oriented lay- 
out. Currently, Alexander replicates namespace and sys- 
tem meta-data to an administrator-controlled value (e.g., 
4 or 8), and stores user data in either a RAID-O or RAID- 
] manner; we refer to those systems as D-GRAID Lev- 
els O and 1, respectively. We are currently pursuing 
a D-GRAID Level 5 implementation, which uses log- 
structuring [39] to avoid the small-write problem that is 
exacerbated by fault-isolated data placement. 

In this section, we present the implementation of grace- 
ful degradation and live-block recovery, with most of the 
complexity (and hence discussion) centered around grace- 
ful degradation. For simplicity of exposition, we focus on 
the construction of Alexander undemeath the Linux ext2 
file system. At the end of the section, we discuss differ- 
ences in our implementation underneath VFAT. 


6.1 Graceful Degradation 
We now present an overview of the basic operation of 
graceful degradation within Alexander. 


6.1.1 The Indirection Map 

Similar to any other SCSI-based RAID system, Alexan- 
der presents host systems with a linear logical block ad- 
dress space. Intemally, Alexander must place blocks so as 
to facilitate graceful degradation. Thus, to control place- 
ment, Alexander introduces a transparent level of indi- 
rection between the logical array used by the file system 
and physical placement onto the disks via the indirection 
map (imap); similar structures have been used by others 
[12, 46, 47]. Unlike most of these other systems, this 
imap only maps every live logical file system block to its 
replica list, i.e., all its physical locations. All unmapped 
blocks are considered free and are candidates for use by 
D-GRAID. 


6.1.2 Reads 

Handling block read requests at the D-GRAID level is 
straightforward. Given the logical address of the block, 
Alexander looks in the imap to find the replica list and is- 
sues the read request to one of its replicas. The choice of 
which replica to read from can be based on various crite- 
ria [47]; currently Alexander uses a randomized selection. 
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Figure 4: Anatomy of a Write This figure depicts the control flow during a sequence of write operations in Alexander. In the 
first figure, an inode block is written; Alexander observes the contents of the inode block and identifies the newly added inode. 
It then selects a home site for the inode and creates physical mappings for the blocks of the inode, in that home site. Also, the 
inode block is aggressively replicated. In the next figure, Alexander observes a write to a data block from the same inode; since it 
ls already mapped, the write goes directly to the physical block. In the third figure, Alexander gets a write to an unmapped data 
block; it therefore defers the block, and when Alexander finally observes the corresponding inode (in the fourth figure), it creates 
the relevant mappings, observes that one of its blocks is deferred, and therefore issues the deferred write to the relevant home site. 


6.1.3 Writes 


In contrast to reads, write requests are more complex to 
handle. Exactly how Alexander handles the write request 
depends on the type of the block that is written. Figure 4 
depicts some common cases. 

If the block is a static meta-data block (e.g., an inode 
or a bitmap block) that is as of yet unmapped, Alexander 
allocates a physical block in each of the disks where a 
replica should reside, and writes to all of the copies. Note 
that Alexander can easily detect static block types such 
as inode and bitmap blocks underneath many UNIX file 
systems simply by observing the logical block address. 

When an inode block is written, D-GRAID scans the 
block for newly added inodes; to understand which inodes 
are new, D-GRAID compares the newly written block 
with its old copy, a process referred to as block differenc- 
ing. For every new inode, D-GRAID selects ahome site to 
lay out blocks belonging to the inode, and records it in the 
inode-to-homesite hashtable. This selection of home site 
is done to balance space allocation across physical disks. 
Currently, D-GRAID uses a greedy approach; it selects 
the home site with the least disk space utilization. 

If the write is to an unmapped block in the data re- 
gion (t.e., a data block, an indirect block, or a direc- 
tory block), the allocation cannot be done until DDPGRAID 
knows which file the block belongs to, and thus, its ac- 
tual home site. In such a case, D-GRAID places the block 
in a deferred block list and does not write it to disk un- 
til it learns which file the block is associated with. Since 
a crash before the inode write would make the block in- 
accessible by the file system anyway, the in-memory de- 
ferred block list is not a reliability concer. 

D-GRAID also looks for newly added block pointers 
when an inode (or indirect) block is written. If the newly 
added block pointer refers to an unmapped block, D- 
GRAID adds a new entry in the imap, mapping the logical 
block to a physical block in the home site assigned to the 
corresponding inode. If any newly added pointer refers to 
a block in the deferred list, D-GRAID removes the block 
from the deferred list and issues the write to the appropri- 
ate physical block(s). Thus, writes are deferred only for 
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blocks that are written before the corresponding owner in- 
ode blocks. If the inode is written first, subsequent data 
writes will be already mapped and sent to disk directly. 
Another block type of interest that D-GRAID looks 
for is the data bitmap block. Whenever a data bitmap 
block is written, D-GRAID scans through it looking for 
newly freed data blocks. For every such freed block, D- 
GRAID removes the logical-to-physical mapping if one 
exists and frees the corresponding physical blocks. Fur- 
ther, if a block that is currently in the deferred list is freed, 
the block is removed from the deferred list and the write 
is suppressed; thus, data blocks that are written by the 
file system but deleted before their corresponding inode is 
written to disk do not generate extra disk traffic, similar to 
optimizations found in many file systems [39]. Removing 
such blocks from the deferred list is important because in 
the case of freed blocks, Alexander may never observe an 
owning inode. Thus, every deferred block stays in the de- 
ferred list for a bounded amount of time, until either an 
inode owning the block is written, or a bitmap block indi- 
cating deletion of the block is written. The exact duration 
depends on the delayed write interval of the file system. 


6.1.4 Block Reuse 

We now discuss a few of the more intricate issues involved 
with implementing graceful degradation. The first such 
issue 1s block reuse. As existing files are deleted or trun- 
cated and new files are created, blocks that were once part 
of one file may be reallocated to some other file. Since D- 
GRAID needs to place blocks onto the correct home site, 
this reuse of blocks needs to be detected and acted upon. 
D-GRAID handles block reuse in the following manner: 
whenever an inode block or an indirect block is written, 
D-GR AID examines each valid block pointer to see if its 
physical block mapping matches the home site allocated 
for the corresponding inode. If not, D-GRAID changes 
the mapping for the block to the correct home site. How- 
ever, it 1s possible that a write to this block (that was made 
in the context of the new file) went to the old home site, 
and hence needs to be copied from its old physical loca- 
tion to the new location. Blocks that must be copied are 
added to a pending copies list; abackground thread copies 
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the blocks to their new home site and frees the old physi- 
cal locations when the copy completes. 


6.1.5 Dealing with Imperfection 

Another difficulty that arises in semantically-smart disks 
undemeath typical file systems is that exact knowledge 
of the type of a dynamically-typed block is impossible to 
obtain, as discussed in Section 5. Thus, Alexander must 
handle incorrect type classification for data blocks (i.e., 
file data, directory, and indirect blocks). 

For example, D-GRAID must understand the contents 
of indirect blocks, because it uses the pointers therein to 
place a file’s blocks onto its home site. However, due to 
lack of perfect knowledge, the fault-isolated placement of 
a file might be compromised (note that data loss or cor- 
ruption is not an issue). Our goal in dealing with imper- 
fection is thus to conservatively avoid it when possible, 
and eventually detect and handle it in all other cases. 

Specifically, whenever a block construed to be an indi- 
rect block is written, we assume it is a valid indirect block. 
Thus, for every live pointer in the block, D-GRAID must 
take some action. There are two cases to consider. In 
the first case, a pointer could refer to an unmapped logi- 
cal block. As mentioned before, D-GRAID then creates 
a new mapping in the home site corresponding to the in- 
ode to which the indirect block belongs. If this indirect 
block (and pointer) is valid, this mapping is the correct 
mapping. If this indirect block is misclassified (and con- 
sequently, the pointer invalid), D-GRAID detects that the 
block is free when it observes the data bitmap write, at 
which point the mapping is removed. If the block is al- 
located to a file before the bitmap is written, D-GRAID 
detects the reallocation during the inode write correspond- 
ing to the new file, creates anew mapping, and copies the 
data contents to the new home site (as discussed above). 

In the second case, a potentially corrupt block pointer 
could point to an already mapped logical block. As dis- 
cussed above, this type of block reuse results in a new 
mapping and copy of the block contents to the new home 
site. If this indirect block (and hence, the pointer) 1s valid, 
this new mapping is the correct one for the block. If in- 
stead the indirect block is a misclassification, Alexander 
wrongly copies over the data to the new home site. Note 
that the data is still accessible; however, the original file to 
which the block belongs, now has one of its blocks in the 
incorrecthome site. Fortunately, this situation is transient, 
because once the inode of the file is written, D-GRAID 
detects this as a reallocation and creates a new mapping 
back to the original home site, thereby restoring its cor- 
rect mapping. Files which are never accessed again are 
properly laid out by an infrequent sweep of inodes that 
looks for rare cases of improper layout. 

Thus, without any optimizations, D-GRAID will even- 
tually move data to the correct home site, thus preserving 
graceful degradation. However, to reduce the number of 


times such a misclassification occurs, Alexander makes an 
assumption about the contents of indirect blocks, specifi- 
cally that they contain some number of valid unique point- 
ers, or null pointers. Alexander can leverage this assump- 
tion to greatly reduce the number of misclassifications, 
by performing an integrity check on each supposed indi- 
rect block. The integrity check, which is reminiscent of 
work on conservative garbage collection [5], returns true 
if all the “pointers” (4-byte words in the block) point to 
valid data addresses within the volume and all non-null 
pointers are unique. Clearly, the set of blocks that pass 
this integrity check could still be corrupt if the data con- 
tents happened to exactly evade our conditions. However, 
a test run across the data blocks of our file system indi- 
cates that only a small fraction of data blocks (less than 
0.1%) would pass the test; only those blocks that pass the 
test and are reallocated from a file data block to an indirect 
block would be misclassified. 


6.1.6 Access-driven Diffusion 

Another issue that D-GRAID must address 1s perfor- 
mance. Fault-isolated data placement improves availabil- 
ity but at the cost of performance. Data accesses to blocks 
of a large file, or, with directory-based grouping, to files 
within the same directory, are no longer parallelized. To 
improve performance, Alexander performs access-driven 
diffusion, monitoring block accesses to determine which 
are “hot”, and then “diffusing” those blocks via replica- 
tion across the disks of the system to enhance parallelism. 

Access-driven diffusion can be achieved at both the log- 
ical and physical levels of a disk volume. In the logical ap- 
proach, access to individual files is monitored, and those 
considered hot are diffused. However, per-file replication 
fails to capture sequentiality across multiple small files, 
for example, those in a single directory. Therefore we 
instead pursue a physical approach, in which Alexander 
replicates segments of the logical address space across the 
disks of the volume. Since file systems are good at allocat- 
ing contiguous logical blocks fora single file, or to files in 
the same directory, replicating logical segments is likely 
to identify and exploit most common access patterns. 

To implement access-driven diffusion, Alexander di- 
vides the logical address space into multiple segments, 
and during normal operation, gathers various statistics 
about the utilization and access patterns to each segment. 
A background thread selects logical segments that are 
likely to benefit most from access-driven diffusion and 
diffuses a copy across the drives of the system. Subse- 
quent reads and writes first go to these replicas, with back- 
ground updates sent to the original blocks. The imap entry 
for the block indicates which copy is up to date. 

The amount of disk space to allocate to performance- 
oriented replicas presents an important policy decision. 
The initial policy that Alexander implements is to reserve 
a certain minimum amount of space (specified by the sys- 
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tem administrator) for these replicas, and then opportunis- 
tically use the free space available in the array for addi- 
tional replication. This approach 1s similar to that used by 
AutoRAID for mirrored data [47], except that AutoRAID 
cannot identify data that 1s considered “dead” by the file 
system once written; in contrast, D-GRAID can use se- 
mantic knowledge to identify which blocks are free. 


6.2 Live-block Recovery 

To implement live-block recovery, D-GRAID must under- 
stand which blocks are live. This knowledge must be cor- 
rect in that no block that is live is considered dead, as that 
would lead to data loss. Alexander tracks this information 
by observing bitmap and data block traffic. Bitmap blocks 
tell us the liveness state of the file system that has been re- 
flected to disk. However, due to reordering and delayed 
updates, it is not uncommon to observe a write to a data 
block whose corresponding bit has not yet been set in the 
data bitmap. To account for this, D-GRAID maintains a 
duplicate copy of all bitmap blocks, and whenever it sees 
a write to a block, sets the corresponding bit in the local 
copy of the bitmap. The duplicate copy is synchronized 
with the file system copy when the data bitmap block is 
written by the file system. This conservative bitmap table 
thus reflects a superset of all live blocks in the file system, 
and can be used to perform live-block recovery. Note that 
we assume the pre-allocation state of the bitmap will not 
be written to disk after a subsequent allocation; the lock- 
ing in Linux and other modem systems already ensures 
this. Though this technique guarantees that a live block is 
never classified as dead, it is possible for the disk to con- 
sider a block live far longer than it actually is. This sit- 
uation would arise, for example, if the file system writes 
deleted blocks to disk. 

To implement live-block recovery, Alexander simply 
uses the conservative bitmap table to build a list of blocks 
which need to be restored. Alexander then proceeds 
through the list and copies all live data onto the hot spare. 


6.3 Other Aspects of Alexander 


There are a host of other aspects of the implementation 
that are required for a successful prototype but that we 
cannot discuss at length due to space limitations. For 
example, we found that preserving the logical contiguity 
of the file system was important in block allocation, and 
thus developed mechanisms to enable such placement. 
Directory-based grouping also requires more sophistica- 
tion in the implementation, to handle the further deferral 
of writes until a parent directory block is written. “Just 
in time” block allocation prevents misclassified indirect 
blocks from causing spurious physical block allocation. 
Deferred list management introduces some tricky issues 
when there is not enough memory. Alexander also pre- 
serves “sync” semantics by not returning success on inode 
block writes until deferred block writes that were waiting 
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on the inode complete. There are a number of structures 
that Alexander maintains, such as the imap, that must be 
reliably committed to disk and preferably, for good perfor- 
mance, buffered in a small amount of non-volatile RAM. 

The most important component that is missing from 
Alexander is the decision on which “popular” (read-only) 
directories such as /usr/bin to replicate widely, and 
when to do so. Although Alexander contains the proper 
mechanisms to perform such replication, the policy space 
remains unexplored. However, our initial experience in- 
dicates that a simple approach based on monitoring fre- 
quency of inode access time updates may likely be ef- 
fective. An alternative approach allows administrators to 
specify directories that should be treated in this manner. 

One interesting issue that required a change from our 
design was the behavior of Linux ext2 under partial disk 
failure. When a process tries to read a data block that 1s 
unavailable, ext2 issues the read and returns an I/O fail- 
ure to the process. When the block becomes available 
again (e.g., after recovery) and a process issues a read to 
it, ext2 will again issue the read, and everything works 
as expected. However, if a process tries to open a file 
whose inode 1s unavailable, ext2 marks the inode as “sus- 
picious” and will never again issue an I/O request to the 
inode block, even if Alexander has recovered the block. 
To avoid a change to the file system and retain the abil- 
ity to recover failed inodes, Alexander replicates inode 
blocks as it does namespace meta-data, instead of collo- 
cating them with the data blocks of a file. 


6.4 Alexander the FAT 


Overall, we were surprised by the many similarities we 
found in implementing D-GRAID underneath ext2 and 
VFAT. For example, VFAT also overloads data blocks, us- 
ing them as either user data blocks or directories; hence 
Alexander must defer classification of those blocks in a 
manner similar to the ext2 implementation. 

However, there were a few instances where the VFAT 
implementation of D-GRAID differed in interesting ways 
from the ext2 version. For example, the fact that all point- 
ers of a file are located in the file allocation table made 
a number of aspects of D-GRAID much simpler to 1m- 
plement; in VFAT, there are no indirect pointers to worry 
about. We also ran across the occasional odd behavior in 
the Linux implementation of VFAT. For example, Linux 
would write to disk data blocks that were allocated but 
then freed, avoiding an obvious and common file system 
optimization. Although this was more indicative of the 
untuned nature of the Linux implementation, it served as 
yet another indicator of how semantic disks must be wary 
of any assumptions they make about file system behavior. 


7 Evaluating Alexander 


We now present a performance evaluation of Alexander. 
We focus primarily on the Linux ext2 variant, but also 
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Figure 5: Errors in Placement. The figure plots the number of 

blocks wrongly laid out by Alexander over time, while running 

a busy hour of the HP Trace. The experiment was run over 4 

disks, and the total number of blocks accessed in the trace was 

418000. 

include some baseline measurements of the VFAT system. 

We wish to answer the following questions: 

e Does Alexander work correctly ? 

e What time overheads are introduced? 

e How effective is access-driven diffusion? 

e How fast is live-block recovery? 

e What overall benefits can we expect from D-GRAID? 

e How complex ts the implementation? 


7.1 Platform 

The Alexander prototype is constructed as a software 
RAID driver in the Linux 2.2 kernel. File systems mount 
the pseudo-device and use it as if it were a normal disk. 
Our environment is excellent for understanding many of 
the issues that would be involved in the construction of 
a “real” hardware D-GRAID system; however, it 1s also 
limited in the following ways. First, and most importantly, 
Alexander runs on the same system as the host OS and 
applications, and thus there is interference due to compe- 
tition for resources. Second, the performance character- 
istics of the microprocessor and memory system may be 
different than what is found within an actual RAID sys- 
tem. In the following experiments, we utilize a 550 MHz 
Pentium III and four 1|OK-RPM IBM disks. 

Does Alexander work correctly? Alexander is more 
complex than simple RAID systems. To ensure that 
Alexander operates correctly, we have put the system 
through numerous stress tests, moving large amounts of 
data in and out of the system without problems. We 
have also extensively tested the comer cases of the sys- 
tem, pushing it into situations that are difficult to han- 
dle and making sure that the system degrades gracefully 
and recovers as expected. For example, we repeatedly 
crafted microbenchmarks to stress the mechanisms for de- 
tecting block reuse and for handling imperfect inforina- 
tion about dynamically-typed blocks. We have also con- 
structed benchmarks that write user data blocks to disk 
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Figure 6: Time Overheads. 7he figure plots the time overheads 
abserved on D-GRAID Level 0 versus RAID Level 0 across a se- 
ries of microbenchmarks. The tests are run on I and 4 disk sys- 
tems. In each experiment, 3000 operations were enacted (e.g., 
3000 file creations), with each operation on a 64 KB file. 


that contain “worst case”’ data, i.e., data that appears to be 
valid directory entries or indirect pointers. In all cases, 
Alexander was able to detect which blocks were indirect 
blocks and move files and directories into their proper 
fault-isolated locations. 

To verify that Alexander places blocks on the appro- 
priate disk, we instrumented the file system to log block 
allocations. In addition, Alexander logs events of interest 
such as assignment of ahome site for an inode, creation of 
a new mapping for a logical block, re-mapping of blocks 
to a different homesite and receipt of logical writes from 
the file system. To evaluate the behavior of Alexander on 
a certain workload, we run the workload on Alexander, 
and obtain the time-ordered log of events that occurred at 
the file system and Alexander. We then process this log 
off-line and look for the number of blocks wrongly laid 
out at any given time. 

We ran this test on a few hours of the HP Traces, and 
found that in many of the hours we examined, the num- 
ber of blocks that were misplaced even temporarily was 
quite low, often less than 10 blocks. We report detailed 
results for one such hour of the trace where we observed 
the greatest number of misplaced blocks, among the hours 
we examined. Figure 5 shows the results. 


The figure has two parts. The bottom part shows the 
normal operation of Alexander, with the capability to re- 
act to block reuse by remapping (and copying over) blocks 
to the correct homesite. As the figure shows, Alexander 
is able to quickly detect wrongly placed blocks and remap 
them appropriately. Further, the number of such blocks 
misplaced temporarily is only about 1% of the total num- 
ber of blocks accessed in the trace. The top part of the 
figure shows the number of misplaced blocks for the same 
experiment, but assuming that the remapping did not oc- 
cur. As can be expected, those delinquent blocks remain 
misplaced. The dip towards the end of the trace occurs 
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Run-time Blocks Written 
(seconds) Total Meta Unique 
_ | data 

RAID-O 69.25 101297 - = 
D-GRAID, 61.57 93981 5962 = 1599 
D-GRAID> 66.50 99416 9954 3198 
D-GRAID3 73.50 101559 16976 4797 
D-GRAID, 78.79 113222 23646 6396 


Table 2: Performance on postmark. The table compares 
the performance of D-GRAID Level 0 with RAID-O0 on the Post- 
mark benchmark. Each row marked D-GRAID indicates a spe- 
cific level of metadata replication. The first column reports the 
benchmark run-time and the second column shows the number 
of disk writes incurred. The third column shows the number of 
disk writes that were to metadata blocks, and the fourth column 
indicates the number of unique metadata blocks that are written. 
The experiment was run over 4 disks. 


because some of the misplaced blocks are later assigned 
to a file in that homesite itself, accidentally correcting the 
original misplacement. 


What time overheads are introduced? We now ex- 
plore the time overheads that arise due to semantic infer- 
ence. This primarily occurs when new blocks are writ- 
ten to the file system, such as during file creation. Fig- 
ure 6 shows the performance of Alexander under a sim- 
ple microbenchmark. As can be seen, allocating writes 
are Slower due to the extra CPU cost involved in tracking 
fault-isolated placement. Reads and overwrites perform 
comparably with RAID-0. The high unlink times of D- 
GRAID on FAT 1s because FAT writes out data pertaining 
to deleted files, which have to be processed by D-GRAID 
as if it were newly allocated data. Given that the imple- 
mentation is untuned and the infrastructure suffers from 
CPU and memory contention with the host, we believe 
that these are worst case estimates of the overheads. 


Another cost of D-GRAID that we explore is the over- 
head of metadata replication. For this purpose, we choose 
Postmark [25], a metadata intensive file system bench- 
mark. We slightly modified Postmark to perform a sync 
before the deletion phase, so that all metadata writes are 
accounted for, making it a pessimistic evaluation of the 
costs. Table 2 shows the performance of Alexander un- 
der various degrees of metadata replication. As can be 
seen from the table, synchronous replication of metadata 
blocks has a significant effect on performance for meta- 
data intensive workloads (the file sizes in Postmark range 
from 512 bytes to 10 KB). Note that Alexander performs 
better than default RAID-O for lower degrees of replica- 
tion because of better physical block allocation; since ext2 
looks for a contiguous free chunk of 8 blocks to allocate a 
new file, its layout is sub-optimal for small files. 

The table also shows the number of disk writes incurred 


during the course of the benchmark. The percentage of ex- 
tra disk writes roughly accounts for the difference in per- 
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Figure 7: Access-driven Ditfusion. Zhe figure presents the per- 
formance of D-GRAID Level O and standart RAID-O under a 
sequential workload. {nn each experiment, a munber of files af 
size x are read sequentially, with the total volume of data fixed 
at 64 MB. D-GRAID performs better for smaller files due to bet- 
ter physical block layout. 
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formance between different replication levels, and these 
extra writes are mostly to metadata blocks. However, 
when we count the number of unique physical writes to 
metadata blocks, the absolute difference between different 
replication levels is small. This suggests that lazy propa- 
gation of updates to metadata block replicas, perhaps dur- 
ing idle time or using freeblock scheduling, can greatly 
reduce the performance difference, at the cost of added 
complexity. For example, with lazy update propagation 
(t.e., if the replicas were updated only once), D-GRAID4 
would incur only about 4% extra disk writes. 


We also played back a portion of the HP traces for 20 
minutes against a standard RAID-O system and D-GRAID 
over four disks. The playback engine issues requests at 
the times specified in the trace, with an optional speedup 
factor; a speedup of 2x implies the idle time between re- 
quests was reduced by a factor of two. With speedup fac- 
tors of 1x and 2x, D-GRAID delivered the same per- 
second operation throughput as RAID-O, utilizing idle 
time in the trace to hide its extra CPU overhead. How- 
ever, with a scaling factor of 3 x, the operation throughput 
lagged slightly behind, with D-GRAID showing a slow- 
down of up to 19.2% during the first one-third of the trace 
execution, after which it caught up due to idle time. 


How effective is access-driven diffusion? We now show 
the benefits of access-driven diffusion. In each tral of 
this experiment, we perform a set of sequential file reads, 
over files of increasing size. We compare standard RAID- 
0 striping to D-GRAID with and without access-driven 
diffusion. Figure 7 shows the results of the experiment. 


As we can see from the figure, without access-driven 
diffusion, sequential access to larger files run at the rate 
of a single disk in the system, and thus do not benefit 
from the potential parallelism. With access-driven diffu- 
sion, performance is much improved, as reads are directed 
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Figure 8: Live-block Recovery. The figure shows the time to 
recover a failed disk onto a hot spare in a D-GRAID Level 1 
(mirrored) system using live-block recovery. Two lines for D- 
GRAID are plotted: in the worst case, live data is spread across 
the entire 300 MB volume, whereas in the best case it is com- 
pacted into the smallest contiguous space possible. Also plotted 
is the recovery time of an idealized RAID Level I. 
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to the diffused copies across all of the disks in the sys- 
tem. Note that in the latter case, we arrange for the files to 
be already diffused before the start of the experiment, by 
reading them a certain threshold number of times. Inves- 
tigating more sophisticated policies for when to initiate 
access-driven diffusion is left for future work. 

How fast is live-block recovery? We now explore the 
potentialimprovement seen with live-block recovery. Fig- 
ure 8 presents the recovery time of D-GRAID while vary- 
ing the amount of live file system data. 

The figure plots two lines: worst case and best case 

live-block recovery. In the worst case, live data is spread 
throughout the disk, whereas in the best case it is com- 
pacted into a single portion of the volume. From the 
graph, we can see that live-block recovery is successful 
in reducing recovery time, particularly when a disk is less 
than half full. Note also the difference between worst case 
and best case times; the difference suggests that periodic 
disk reorganization [41] could be used to speed recovery, 
by moving all live data to a localized portion. 
What overall benefits can we expect from D-GRAID? 
We next demonstrate the improved availability of Alexan- 
der under failures. Figure 9 shows the availability and 
performance observed by a process randomly accessing 
whole 32 KB files, running above D-GRAID and RAID- 
10. To ensure a fair comparison, both D-GRAID and 
RAID-10 limit their reconstruction rate to 10 MB/s. 

As the figure shows, reconstruction of the 3 GB volume 
with 1.3 GB live data completes much faster (68 s) in D- 
GRAID compared to RAID-10 (160 s). Also, when the 
extra second failure occurs, the availability of RAID-10 
drops to near zero, while D-GRAID continues with about 
50 % availability. Surprisingly, after restore, RAID-10 
still fails on certain files; this is because Linux does not 
retry inode blocks once they fail. A remount is required 
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Figure 9: Availability Profile. The figure shows the operation of 
D-GRAID Level 1 and RAID 10 under failures. The 3 GB array 
consists of 4 data disks and I hot spare. After the first failure, 
data is reconstructed onto the hot spare, D-GRAID recovering 
much faster than RAID 10. When two more failures occur, RAID 
10 loses almost all files, while D-GRAID continues to serve 50% 
of its files. The workload consists of read-modify-writes of 32 KB 
files randomly picked from a 1.3 GB working set. 

before RAID- 10 returns to full availability. 

How complex is the implementation? We briefly quan- 
tify the implementation complexity of Alexander. Table 3 
shows the number of C statements required to implement 
the different components of Alexander. From the table, 
we can see that the core file system inferencing module 
for ext2 requires only about 1200 lines of code (counted 
with number of semicolons), and the core mechanisms of 
D-GRAID contribute to about 2000 lines of code. The 
rest is spent on a hash table, AVL tree and wrappers for 
memory management. Compared to the tens of 1000's of 
lines of code already comprising modem array firmware, 
we believe that the added complexity of D-GRAID 1s not 
that significant. 


$ Discussion 


In this section, we first compare our semantic-disk based 
approach to alternative methods of implementing D- 
GRAID, and then discuss some possible concerns about 
the commercial feasibility of such semantic disk systems. 


8.1 Alternative Approaches 

Our semantic disk based approach is one of few dif- 
ferent ways of implementing D-GRAID, each with its 
own trade-offs. Similar to modem processors that in- 
novate beneath unchanged instruction sets, a semantic 
disk level implementation facilitates ease of deployment 
and inter-operability with unchanged client infrastructure, 
perhaps making it more pragmatic. The cost of this ap- 
proach, however, is the complexity in rediscovering se- 
mantic knowledge and being tolerant to inaccuracies. 

An alternative approach 1s to change the interface be- 
tween file systems and storage, to convey richer informa- 
tion across both layers. For instance, the storage system 
could expose failure boundaries to the file system [9], and 
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Semicolons Total 
D-GRAID Generic 
Setup + fault-isolated placement 1726 3557 
Physical block allocation 322 678 
Access driven diffusion 108 238 
Mirroring + live block recovery 248 al 
Internal memory management 182 406 
Hashtable/Avl tree 724 1706 
File System Specific 
SDS Inferencing: ext2 1252 2836 
SDS Inferencing: V FAT 630 L132 
Total 5192 11604 


Table 3: Code size for Alexander implementation. The num- 
ber of tines of code needed to inplement Alexander is shown. 
The first column shows the number of semicolons and the second 
calumn shows the total number of lines, including white-spaces 
and comments. 
then the file system could explicitly allocate blocks in a 
fault-isolated manner. Alternatively, the file system could 
tag each write with a logical fault-container ID, which can 
then be used by the storage system to implement fault- 
isolated data placement. These techniques, while being 
intrusive on existing infrastructure and software base, are 
conceivably less complex than our approach. 
Object-based storage [16] is one such new interface be- 
ing considered, which makes the file boundaries more vis- 
ible at the storage layer. However, even with an object- 
based interface, semantically-smart technology might still 
be relevantto discover relationships across objects; for in- 
stance inferring that a directory object points to a set of file 
objects which need to collocated. 


8.2 Commercial Feasibility 
By definition, D-GRAID and other semantically-smart 
storage systems have more detailed knowledge of the file 
system that is using them. Embedding a higher degree 
of functionality within the storage system leads to some 
concems on the commercial feasibility of such systems. 
The first concem that arises is that placing semantic 
knowledge within the disk system ties the disk system too 
intimately to the file system above. For example, if the 
file system’s on-disk structure changes, the storage sys- 
tem may have to change as well. We believe this issue 
is not likely to be problematic. On-disk formats evolve 
slowly, for reasons of backwards compatibility. For exam- 
ple, the basic structure of FFS-based file systems has not 
changed since its introduction in 1984, a period of almost 
twenty years [28]; the Linux ext2 file system, introduced 
in roughly 1994, has had the exact same layout for its life- 
time. finally, the ext3 journaling file system [45] 1s back- 
wards compatible with ext2 on-disk layout and the new 
extensions to the FreeBSD file system [10] are backwards 
compatible as well. We also have evidence that storage 
vendors are already willing to maintain and support soft- 
ware specific to a file system; for example, the EMC Sym- 
metrix storage system [11] comes with software that can 
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understand the format of most common file systems. 

The second concem is that the storage system needs 
semantic knowledge for each file system with which it in- 
teracts. Fortunately, there are not a large number of file 
systems that would need to be supported to cover a large 
fraction of the usage population. If such a semantic stor- 
age system is used with a file system that it does not sup- 
port, the storage system could detect that the file system 
does not conform to its expectations and tum off its spe- 
cial functionality (e.g., in the case of D-GRAID, revert to 
normal RAID layout). Such detection can be done by sim- 
ple techniques such as observing the file system identifier 
in the partition table. 

One final concem that arises is that too much process- 
ing will be required within the disk system. We do not be- 
lieve this to be a major issue, because of the general trend 
of increasing disk system intelligence [1, 37]; as process- 
ing power increases, disk systems are likely to contain 
substantial computational abilities. Indeed, modem stor- 
age arrays already exhibit the fruits of Moore’s Law; for 
example, the EMC Symmetrix storage server can be con- 
figured with up to 80 processors and 64 GB of RAM [11]. 


9 Related Work 


D-GRAID draws on related work from a number of differ- 
ent areas, including distributed file systems and traditional 
RAID systems. We discuss each in tum. 

Distributed File Systems: Designers of distributed file 
systems have long ago realized the problems that arise 
when spreading a directory tree across different machines 
in a system. For example, Walker et al. discuss the impor- 
tance of directory namespace replication within the Locus 
distributed system [35]. The Coda mobile file system also 
takes explicit care with regard to the directory tree [27]. 
Specifically, if a file is cached, Coda makes sure to cache 
every directory up to the root of the directory tree. By do- 
ing so, Coda can guarantee that a file remains accessible 
should a disconnection occur. Perhaps an interesting ex- 
tension to our work would be to reconsider host-based in- 
memory caching with availability in mind. Also, Slice [3] 
tries to route namespace operations for all files in a direc- 
tory to the same server. 

More recently, work in wide-area file systems has also 
re-emphasized the importance of the directory tree. For 
example, the Pangaea file system aggressively replicates 
the entire tree up to the root on a node when a file 1s ac- 
cessed [42]. The Island-based file system also points out 
the need for “fault isolation” but in the context of wide- 
area storage systems; their “one island principle” is quite 
similar to fault-isolated placement in D-GRAID [24]. 

Finally, p2p systems such as PAST that place an entire 
file on a single machine have similar load balancing is- 
sues [40]. However, the problem is more difficult in the 
p2p space due to the constraints of file placement; block 
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migration 1s much simpler in a centralized storage array. 

Traditional RAID Systems: We also draw on the long 
history of research in classic RAID systems. From Au- 
toRAID [47] we leamed both that complex functionality 
could be embedded within a modem storage array, and 
that background activity could be utilized successfully in 
such an environment. From AFRAID [43], we leamed 
that there could be a flexible trade-off between perfor- 
mance and reliability, and the value of delaying updates. 

Much of RAID research has focused on different re- 
dundancy schemes. While early work stressed the ability 
to tolerate single-disk failures [4, 32, 33], later research 
introduced the notion of tolerating multiple-disk failures 
within an array [2, 6]. We stress that our work is comple- 
mentary to this line of research; traditional techniques can 
be used to ensure full file system availability up to a cer- 
tain number of failures, and D-GRAID techniques ensure 
graceful degradation under additional failures. A related 
approach Is parity striping [18] which stripes only the par- 
ity and not data; while this would achieve some fault iso- 
lation, the layout is still oblivious of the semantics of the 
data; blocks will have the same level of redundancy irre- 
spective of their importance (t.e., meta-data vs data), so 
multiple failures could still make the entire file system in- 
accessible. A number of earlier works also emphasize the 
importance of hot sparing to speed recovery time in RAID 
arrays (21, 29, 32]. Our work on semantic recovery is also 
complementary to those approaches. 

Finally, note that term “graceful degradation” is some- 
times used to refer to the performance characteristics of 
redundant disk systems under failure [22, 36]. This type 
of graceful degradation is different from what we discuss 
in this paper; indeed, none of those systems continues op- 
eration when an unexpected number of failures occurs. 


10 Conclusions 
‘A robust system is one that continues to operate 
(nearly) correctly in the presence of some class of 
errors” Robert Hagmann [20] 

D-GRAID turns the simple binary failure model found 
in most storage systems into a continuum, increasing the 
availability of storage by continuing operation under par- 
tial failure and quickly restoring live data after a fail- 
ure does occur. In this paper, we have shown the po- 
tential benefits of D-GRAID, established the limits of 
semantic knowledge, and have shown how a successful 
D-GRAID implementation can be achieved despite these 
limits. Through simulation and the evaluation of a pro- 
totype implementation, we have found that D-GRAID 
can be built undermeath a standard block-based interface, 
without any file system modification, and that it deliv- 
ers graceful degradation and live-block recovery, and, 
through access-driven diffusion, good performance. 

We conclude with a discussions of the lessons we have 
leamed in the process of implementing D-GRAID: 


e Limited knowledge within the disk does not imply 
limited functionality. One of the main contributions of 
this paper is a demonstration of both the limits of seman- 
tic knowledge, as well as the “proof” via implementation 
that despite such limitations, interesting functionality can 
be built inside of a semantically-smart disk system. We 
believe any semantic disk system must be careful in its 
assumptions about file system behavior, and hope that our 
work can guide others who pursue a similar course. 

e Semantically-smart disks would be easier to build 
with some help from above. Because of the way file 
systems reorder, delay, and hide operations from disks, re- 
verse engineering exactly what they are doing at the SCSI 
level is difficult. We believe that small modifications to 
file systems could substantially lessen this difficulty. For 
example, if the file system could inform the disk whenever 
it believes the file system structures are in a consistent on- 
disk state, many of the challenges in the disk would be 
lessened. This is one example of many small alterations 
that could ease the burden of semantic disk development. 
e Semantically-smart disks stress file systems in unex- 
pected ways. File systems were not built to operate on top 
of disks that behave as D-GRAID does; specifically, they 
may not behave particularly well when part of a volume 
address space becomes unavailable. Perhaps because of 
its heritage as an OS for inexpensive hardware, Linux file 
systems handle unexpected conditions fairly well. How- 
ever, the exact model for dealing with failure is inconsis- 
tent: data blocks could be missing and then reappear, but 
the same is not true for inodes. As semantically-smart 
disks push new functionality into storage, file systems 
would likely have to evolve to accommodate them. 

e Detailed traces of workload behavior are invaluable. 
Because of the excellent level of detail available in the 
HP traces [38], we were able to simulate and analyze 
the potential of D-GRAID under realistic settings. Many 
other traces do not contain per-process information, or 
anonymize file references to the extent that pathnames are 
not included in the trace, and thus we could not utilize 
them in our study. One remaining challenge for tracing 
is to include user data blocks, as semantically-smart disks 
may be sensitive to the contents. However, the privacy 
concems that such a campaign would encounter may be 
too difficult to overcome. 
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Abstract 


Policy-based storage management has been advertised as the 
silver bullet to overcome the complexity that limits the amount 
of storage that can be managed by system administrators. Key 
to this approach are: a mechanism to specify quality of service 
(QoS) goals; a canonical virtual model of storage devices and op- 
erations; and the mapping of the high level QoS goals to low level 
storage device actions. In spite of prior research and industrial 
standards the latter problem results in complex, manual, error- 
prone processes that burden system administrators and prevent 
the widespread acceptance of policy-based storage management. 
This paper proposes the Polus framework which specifically ad- 
dresses this open problem. 

Polus removes the need for system administrators to write code 
that maps the QoS goals to low level system actions. Instead, it 
generates this mapping code by using a combination of rule-of- 
thumb specification mechanism, a reasoning engine and a learn- 
ing engine to change the implementation paradigm of policy-based 
storage management. This paper also provides a quantitative anal- 
ysis of the Polus framework within the context of a storage area 
network (SAN) file system to verify the feasibility of this new ap- 
proach. 


1 Introduction 


Capacity planning, application/storage performance 
management, backup/restore operations, configuration 
management, security, and availability analysis are some 
of the key storage management responsibilities of a 
system administrator. Typically, storage administra- 
tors write scripts that automate many of these stor- 
age management tasks. As the number of business ser- 
vice level agreements, department policies, QoS goals, 
storage devices, protocols, applications, and users in- 
creases, it becomes difficult for system administrators 
to ensure performance, provisioning, availability and se- 
curity goals by using ad hoc script writing approaches 

Thus, systems management has been identified as 
one of the most important research areas by many 
leading researchers [9, 26]. Storage vendors are trying 
to add sophisticated systems management functional- 
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ity into databases, file systems, storage controllers, stor- 
age resource managers, storage area network managers, 
capacity planning managers and other storage manage- 
ment software. The major focus of these products is to 
reduce management complexity by allowing a system ad- 
ministrator to specify high level QoS goals with respect 
to expected performance,availability, provisioning, and 
security, and to automatically transform these high level 
QoS goals into low level system actions. 

Currently, this transformation process is built using 
the policy-based paradigm, where policies are specified 
as collection of rules that are in the ECA format (Event- 
Condition-Action) [14]. Rules define how the system be- 
haves for different possible system states and goal values. 
At run-time, the management module simply invokes the 
rule that is applicable based on the event and system 
condition. Even though goal based storage management 
approach has been advocated as the silver bullet that 
can help to reduce the management complexity for sys- 
tem administrators, this approach has not gained much 
traction because current policy management frameworks 
are providing support for only simple and trivial storage 
management scenarios. 


1.1 Problem Statement 


Design of high level QoS goals to low level storage ac- 
tions transformation mechanisms in management soft- 
ware is done by experts with many years of prior experi- 
ence as system architects and administrators. However, 
even the experts are encountering the following types 
of problems while designing robust storage management 
systems: 


Complexity: The level of details, required to write the 
specifications is non-trivial. ECA rules are written 
as a certain storage management action being taken 
when a system observable violates a predetermined 
threshold. The transformation code is specified as 
ECA rules (e.g. if throughput_goal_violated AND 
Sequential/Random-_ratio > 1, then increase data 
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prefetching size by 20%) where actions are taken 
upon the violation of threshold values. It is diffi- 
cult for the composers of ECA rules to: (1) choose 
which combination of system parameters to observe 
from a large set of possible observables; (2) deter- 
mine appropriate threshold values after considering 
the interaction of a large set of system variables; and 
(3) select a specific corrective action from the large 
set of competing options. As the number of users, 
storage devices, storage management actions, and 
service level agreements increase, it becomes com- 
putationally exhaustive for system administrators 
or storage management tool developers to consider 
all the alternatives. 


Brittleness: It is difficult for vendors to provide 

prepackaged transformation code with their prod- 
ucts because this code becomes brittle with respect 
to changing system configurations, user workloads, 
and department/business constraints. It is difficult 
for the storage management vendors to envision all 
of the potential use case scenarios ahead of time, 
and thus, many of the current storage management 
solutions provide work-flow environments which, in 
turn, pass the responsibility of transforming high 
level QoS goals (via work-flow scripts) to an orga- 
nization’s system administrators and infrastructure 
planners. 
To summarize, we restate the discussion-panel con- 
clusion in FAST’03: Existing storage management 
frameworks are like a “four-year old kid”- “They 
mess up more than they are actually useful.” 


1.2 Bird’s eye view and Contributions of 
Polus Framework 
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Figure 1. An innovative approach for QoS management 


This paper proposes the Polus framework that tries 
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to take away the complexity of writing policy mapping 
code from human experts and moves it to a combination 
of reasoning and learning engines (as shown in Figure 1). 
The Polus framework addresses the complexity and brit- 
tleness problems described in section 1.1, in the following 
manner. 

In Polus, as shown in Figure 2, the system adminis- 
trator inputs knowledge in the form of rules of thumb. 
For example, “I’o invoke Prefetch action requires mem- 
ory”, “Invoke Prefetch action requires the workload to 
be Sequential”, “Prefetch action improves throughput.” 
The generic form of the specification is (<Relationship 
>| Type of relationship|) where the Relationship is be- 
tween actions and resources, workload characteristics, 
system behavior. ‘The optional Type of relationship gives 
a hint about the nature of the relationship (e.g., im- 
proves, requires). It should be noted that the rule-of- 
thumb specifications do not require the system admin- 
istrator to quantify the threshold values for actions, ob- 
servables, workload characteristics and resources. In ad- 
dition, he does not have to spell-out the details of the 
action to be invoked for a given state of resources, work- 
loads, and observables. 

The relationships defined in the rule-of-thumb speci- 
fications are quantified by the use of a learning engine. 
The system management actions, the state of the system 
resources/workload characteristics when the a particu- 
lar action was taken, and the current values of the ob- 
servables (e.g., throughput, latency, etc.) are monitored 
and stored as part of the knowledge base. The learn- 
ing engine uses this monitored information to predict 
and quantify the relationships described in the speci- 
fications; for example, “Prefetching improves through- 
put when available memory is greater than 20 percent”, 
and “Use prefetching when Sequential/Random ratio is 
greater than 0.4.” It is important to note that the rule- 
of-thumb specifications help to prune the number of vari- 
ables used in the interpolation function, which in turn 
helps improve the convergence rate of the learning func- 
tion. For example, while interpolating relationships of 
the prefetch action, the system is not required to take 
into account observables related to security. In the cur- 
rent implementation of Polus, the learning engine does 
not discover additional relationships (apart from those 
in the specifications) and also assumes that the hints in 
the specifications are correct. In the future, these as- 
sumptions will be addressed using learning approaches 
such as “bagging” [5]. 

When a particular QoS goal is violated in the system, 
the Polus reasoning engine is invoked. The semantics of 
the reasoning engine are expressed in first-order predi- 
cate calculus and are similar to the thought-process that 
is implicit in ECA rules. For example, an action (x) can 
be invoked only if the resource required (precondition) 
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for its invocation are available in the current-state (cs). 
The current-state is defined in terms of values of re- 
sources, workload characteristics, and observables. ‘This 
is expressed in first-order predicate calculus as: 


V x, invoke(xz,cs) => 
(available(cs) > precondition(z)) 


Using the current-state as input and the information 
(i.e., combination of specifications and learning) in 
the knowledge base as facts, the reasoning engine de- 
rives the actions to be invoked at run-time. For ex- 
ample, when the reasoning engine tries to invoke the 
prefetch action the invoke function is instantiated as 
invoke( prefetch, cs) which will be true if 


(available(cs) > precondition(pre fetch)) 


In this predicate, cs is unified with the values that were 
passed as input to the reasoning engine, and the infor- 
mation of the prefetch action is retrieved from the knowl- 
edge base. 

It is important to note that combinations of declara- 
tive specification and predicate calculus (as done in Po- 
lus) are the basis of the well-known field of logic based 
programming [16, 10]. Polus is applying and extending 
these concepts for the domain of storage management. 
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1.3 Paper Organization 


Sections 2 and 3 provide the details of ECA and Po- 
lus respectively. Section 4 describes the experimental 
framework. Section 5 presents the experiment results. 
Section 6 contains a discussion of the experiment results. 
A survey of previous expert systems, policy frameworks 
and storage management solutions is provided in sec- 
tion 7. Finally, section 8 presents our concluding re- 
marks. 
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2 Background: QoS Management Using 
the ECA Approach 
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Figure 3. Simulator of a SAN file-system 


In this paper, the effectiveness of the competing ECA 
and Polus management approaches will be discussed us- 
ing the example of a storage area network (SAN) file 
system [12, 21]. As shown in figure 3, in a SAN file sys- 
tem, the clients contact a metadata server to obtain the 
necessary metadata for a particular file. Subsequently 
the clients go directly to the storage controllers via a 
SAN protocol to access the storage. The clients cache 
both the file metadata information and the user block 
data in two separate caches. In order to write ECA rules 
for this system, a system administrator needs to do the 
following: 


Establish Goals: System administrators are usually 
interested in ensuring that certain performance 
(throughput, latency), reliability and security goals 
are being met in their SAN file system deployments. 
For example, they could specify their QoS goals as: 
(1) ensure that each client has a throughput of at 
least 40MBps; and (2) ensure that the system has 
99.999 percent availability. 


Determine the observables to analyze: System adminis- 
trators have access to many static and dynamic sys- 
tem observables such as the available memory size, 
the SAN bandwidth being provided to a particular 
client, and the cache hit rate at the client, the meta- 
data server or the storage controller. The system 
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administrators also have to access to workload char- 
acteristics such as the read/write ratio, workload 
type (random or sequential), and the block size. 


Assess the available actions: System administrators 
need to be aware of the different possible storage 
actions that they can perform to manage the stor- 
age, such as replication, migration, clean delay [18], 
request throttling, zoning etc. 


Determine thresholds for the observables: Based on 
prior empirical data or experience, system admin- 
istrators need to determine the threshold values 
which, when violated should result in the trigger- 
ing of corrective management actions. For example, 
if cache_miss_rate > 20% then take a corrective 
action. 


Select a particular action: If the threshold value of a 
particular observable is being violated then the sys- 
tem administrator needs to choose a correction ac- 
tion such as increasing the prefetch size or replica- 
tion of data. 


Determine the granularity of the action: For example, 
when the corrective action being taken is to increase 
the data prefetch size, then the system administra- 
tor needs to also specify the unit of the prefetch size 
increase. 


To put it all together, if the QoS goal of 10 millisecond 
latency is not being met for a particular client, then the 
system administrator needs to write the following sets 
of ECA rules (not exhaustive) to find a remedy: 


[Rule 1] If the throughput of a storage controller is 
at its maximum, then migrate this client’s data to 
another controller that has the necessary available 
bandwidth. 


[Rule 2] If the client cache miss rate > 20% and 
the workload is sequential then increase the data 
prefetch size by 4 objects. 


[Rule 3] If a particular client is exceeding its allotted 
bandwidth then throttle its request. 


Thus, for a particular QoS goal, the system adminis- 
trator needs to evaluate the values of all the relevant sys- 
tem observables, assess whether they are violating a par- 
ticular predetermined threshold value, and then choose 
a corrective action from a list of possible system man- 
agement actions. The objective of Polus is to reduce the 
number of details that a system administrator needs to 
consider. 


3 Details of the Polus Approach 


This section presents the details of the Polus frame- 
work by both presenting the technical details of the 
framework and also by illustrating how Polus provides 
storage management guidance to a Storage Area Net- 
work (SAN) file system. 


3.1 Polus Terminology 


Before describing the system model, we define the 
terms behavior, goals and actions. In Polus, behav- 
ior is a defined as a set of QoS dimensions such as 
{throughput, latency, availability, reliability}. These 
dimensions are also referred to as observables. Goals are 
defined as threshold values on behavior dimensions. e.g. 
response-time for reads should less than 5 sec, a client’s 
average throughput should be 150 MBps etc. The defi- 
nition of actions is domain-specific. In Polus, the actions 
are divided into two categories: a) tunable parameters 
i.e., changing the value of configuration parameters such 
a prefetch size, clean-delay, etc., and b) internal actions 
such as migration, replication, and back-up of data. 

The model of the system is shown in figure 4. It con- 
sists of two key entities: the management software and 
the managed system. The management software is as- 
signed QoS goals and is responsible for ensuring that 
the managed system meets these goals. The interaction 
between the management software and the managed sys- 
tem is via sensors and actuators. Monitors gather infor- 
mation about the managed system, while the actuators 
effect the actions invoked by the management software 
on the managed system. 

The managed system consists of physical components 
that interact to service the application requests. The 
components service the requests in a particular sequence, 
with each component processing the information before 
handing it to the next component. For example, within 
a SAN file system, the components are client machines, 
metadata servers, storage controllers and disks. A com- 
ponent has pre-defined properties such as the maximum 
number of requests that it can service, the error rate, 
the average down-time etc. Each component consists of 
one of more atomic entities referred to as resources. In 
other words, resources serve as an abstraction to refer to 
components in a generic fashion. In Polus, the possible 
resources are memory, CPU, network, and storage. For 
example, the storage controller component consists of 
memory and storage resources, the client machine com- 
ponent consists of CPU, memory and network resource. 

Sensors collects information about the state of the 
managed system. The state of the system is defined 
as a quadruple <S, Reurrent, 1P, Beurrent >; defined as 
follows: 
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Figure 4. System model 


e Workload Characteristics (S): S is represented 
as set of measurable parameters that character- 
ize the application requests. These characteristics 
are dynamic and constantly changing. For exam- 
ple, in a storage system, typical dimensions are 
the read/write ratio of access requests, the access 
pattern (sequential/random), and block size of re- 
quests. 


© Reurrent: Represents the current usage of the re- 
sources on a per component basis. 


e Invocation Path (IP): Represents the sequence in 
which the components are invoked while servicing 
the application requests. For example, client ma- 
chine — storage controller 2 — LUN 8 represents a 
possible invocation path 


© Bourrent: Represents the current values of the be- 
havior dimensions. 


Actuators invoke the actions selected by the manage- 
ment software. The impact of invoking an action is not 
constant and is a function of the state. Furthermore, 
whether an action can be invoked or not is dependent 
on the state (i.e. not all actions are applicable within a 
particular state). 


3.2 Polus Framework 


The three main parts of the Polus framework are: 


Modeling of information: The model describes how 
actions such as prefetching, replication, etc are rep- 
resented in the system. 


Generation of the knowledge base: How rule-of- 
thumb specifications and learning are used in con- 
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junction to generate the details of the information 
model. 


Reasoning: During the detection of a QoS violation, 
the reasoning engine decides which action to invoke 
using the information in the knowledge base. The 
management semantics of the reasoning engine are 
expressed using first-order predicate calculus. 


3.2.1 Modeling of Information 


In Polus, an action is represented as a software object 
and is referred to as an action object. The attributes of 
the action object are a triplet of the form < J, P, B>, 
defined as follows: 


Implications I : This defines the impact of action in- 
vocation on the system behavior. The value of the 
impact function is dependent on the current state. 


Preconditions P : This represents the dependencies of 
the action on system state (i.e. the prerequisites for 
invoking the action). The prerequisites are defined 
in terms of thresholds on resources and workload 
characteristics. Preconditions can be visualized as 
defining boundaries to the state-space, since the im- 
pact of invoking the action beyond the boundaries 
is not captured by the action object. Preconditions 
are represented as exclusion/inclusion lists. 


Base behavior B : This attribute defines the details 
associated with the actual action invocation. This 
includes parameters that need to be passed during 
invocation function( e.g., to invoke prefetching, the 
prefetch size needs to be passed), the increment size, 
and the transient resource costs for action invoca- 
tion. The details of action invocation are defined 
in terms of unit invocation, which is similar to that 
used in implications. 


Figure 5 gives the example of the prefetch action ob- 


ject. More complex actions such as replication have ad- 


ditional base invocation parameters such as number of 
replicas, the data-set to replicate, selecting the compo- 
nent where the replicas will be stored. Polus assumes 
that the semantics for generating the values for these 
replication parameters will come from a separate re- 
source planning tool. 


3.2.2 Generation of Knowledge base 


In Polus, the details of the action object are generated 
using a combination of rule-of-thumb specifications and 
learning. Figure 6 shows how the prefetch object is in- 
ternally maintained by Polus. The details of the action 
object may not all be available when the system starts 
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Figure 5. Example of a Prefetch action object 
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Figure 6. Prefetch action object internally maintained by Polus 


off. A part of the information is generated using user- 
defined specifications (rule-of-thumb) and rest is gener- 
ated using learning functions (as will be explained in 
this subsection). There is a “confidence” value associ- 
ated with every piece of generated information. The 
confidence value is based on the error value of the learn- 
ing algorithm that signifies the difference between the 
predicted value and the actual observed value. 


Rule of thumb specifications 


The rule of thumb specifications are simple declarative 
statements. They fundermentally serve two purposes: 


e They specify the relationship between actions, re- 
sources, workload characteristics, and behavior di- 
mensions. For example, prefetching requires mem- 
ory. 


e They specify “hints” for the possible values associ- 
ated with the relationships. For example, prefetch- 
ing is dependent on the sequential/random ratio. 
A higher value of this ratio is more favorable. This 
hint helps the learning algorithm to perform lin- 
ear classification within the behavior space (i.e., if 
invoking prefetching did not improve throughput 
when the sequential/random ratio = 6, then the 
hint allows the learning algorithm to interpolate 
that for all values less than or equal to (, invok- 
ing prefetching may not be beneficial). 


The template for the rule-of-thumb specifications has 
similar categories as those of the action objects: 


<action name = PREFETCH> 
<behavior_implications> 
<implication dimension = throughput 
impact = up> 
</behavior_implications> 
<preconditions> 
<precond dimension = sequential/random 
ratio value = high> 
<precond dimension = read/write ratio 
value = high> 
<precond dimension = memory value = *> 
</preconditions> 
<base invocation> 
<function name = change_prefetch_size> 
<parameter type = float> 
</base invocation> 
</action> 


Learning 


Learning algorithms quantify the rule of thumb speci- 
fications and they interpolate the value sets for the re- 
lationships defined in the specifications. A learning al- 
gorithm is treated as a black box that interpolates in- 
formation for the (n + 1)*" data point given a previous 
sample of n data points. The rule-of-thumb specifica- 
tions help in pruning the learning space. For example, 
the implication of invoking prefetching is a function of 
all the observables, i.e., Implication(Prefetching) --> 
f(all observables). Using the rule of thumb specifica- 
tions, the interpolation of the implication function is: 
Implication(Prefetching) — f (throughput, latency). 

Given that specifications prune the learning space, the 
question of what happens if the rule-of-thumb specifica- 
tions are incomplete arises. The current implementa- 
tion of Polus does not handle this scenario as it assumes 
that the specifications are complete. However, one can 
overcome incomplete specifications using existing ma- 
chine learning approaches such as “bagging” [5], which 
discover unspecified relationships and add them to the 
specifications. 
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In Polus, the process of learning is a combination of 
off-line training and on-line refinement. Initially, when 
the management software is installed, learning is an off- 
line process, which means that the learning algorithms 
are just recording the system state along-with the ac- 
tions invoked by the administrator. After a sufficient 
number of training data points are recorded, the learning 
algorithm switches to the on-line approach in which it 
keeps refining the interpolation function generated using 
the training data points. This refinement is based on the 
difference between the interpolated value and the value 
actually obtained from the invocation (also referred to 
as re-enforcement learning [20]). 


Conjunction of specifications and learning 


The attributes of the action object are derived using a 
combination of specifications and learning. In the cur- 
rent implementation of Polus, the rule-of-thumb spec- 
ifications forms the static part of the knowledge base 
i.e., the system does not discover additional relation- 
ships. The information associated with the learning al- 
gorithms forms the dynamic part of the knowledge base 
as this information is constantly updated by monitoring 
the system and refining the interpolation functions. 

The reasoning engine accesses the information in the 
knowledge base. ‘The access is a query of the form Does 
Action X affect throughput and if yes, by how much?. 
The query is translated into a sub-query which is first 
handled by the specification sub-part of the knowledge 
base that looks-up to see if there is a relation defined 
between Action X and throughput. If yes, it generates 
another query for the learning sub-part that contains 
the interpolation function for action X, current-state and 
throughput. Figure 7 illustrates this in the context of 
prefetching. 
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Figure 7. Conjunction of knowledge with the specifications and learn- 
ing module 


3.2.3 Reasoning 


The reasoning engine is triggered whenever any of the as- 
signed goals are violated. The objective of the reasoning 
engine is to select the action(s) that need to be invoked 


at run-time, in response to the violation of goals. The 
operation of the reasoning engine is a three step process: 


Problem determination: Analyzes the components in 
the invocation path; determines components that 
are saturated or the components that need to be 
tuned for the current state. 


Base-level reasoning: Searches the action objects, 
based on the queries generated by the problem de- 
termination module (can be visualized as an object 
interpreter). 


Meta-level reasoning: The meta-level is responsible 
for higher-order optimizations such as deciding be- 
tween multiple candidate actions based on invoca- 
tion cost, error functions, side-effects and so on. 


In the SAN file system example, if the prescribed 
throughput goal of 100 MBps is being violated, the steps 
that are taken by the reasoning engine to rectify the 
problem are described in the following subsections. 


Problem determination 


Input: The current state and the goals being violated. 
Output: The components whose behavior needs to 
change and the type of change. This is expressed as 
a query of the form: 


ob = {(c, b, change)| ceComponent, 
beBehavior, bnew = (1 + change)beurrent } 


Approach: Problem determination has been an area 
of ongoing research. We briefly describe a simplified 
approach to illustrate how problem determination, base- 
reasoning and meta-reasoning work together. 


e Determine the components being used in the invo- 
cation path. 


e Compare the current behavior of these components 
with the static capabilities of the components. This 
is similar to system diagnosis using model-based 
reasoning [22]. 


e Additionally, compare the current state with a pre- 
vious state (in which the goals were met). This 
change analysis generates additional parameters 
used to search the specifications and tune compo- 
nents in the invocation path that are not saturated. 
The changes in the system state can be along one or 
more of the following dimensions: a) Resources uti- 
lization (accounts for failures, resource-additions, 
and application request rate), b) Workload char- 
acteristics c) Assigned goals, d) Invocation path 
(accounts for changes in active datasets or physi- 
cal components). 
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In the SAN file system example, by analyzing the in- 
vocation path (i.e. client machine, controller, disks), we 
determine that disks are saturated (i.e. the current [/O 
rate is the maximum they can support). Furthermore, a 
change analysis with a previous state reveals that client 
1/O request rate has increased by 40% and that the se- 
quential/random ratio of the workload has changed from 
0.1 to 0.7. Based on the problem determination analysis 
the following two queries get generated: Query 1: Se- 
lect an action that improves the throughput of the disks 
by 25% (the fact that it is saturated will show-up in 
the preconditions of actions). Query 2: Select an ac- 
tion that improves the throughput of the (controller or 
client machine) by 25%, and is optimized for sequential 
workloads. 


Base-level reasoning 


Input: The set of queries ¢ derived by problem deter- 
mination 
Output: A set of candidate_actions that partially or 
completely satisfy elements in ¢. 
Approach: 
The logic for searching the knowledge base is expressed 
in first-order predicate calculus. The logic captures the 
thought process that is implicit while writing impera- 
tive specifications. The information model of the action 
object makes it possible to express these semantics and 
derive the actions to be invoked “on-the-fly.” A few ex- 
amples of the thought process, expressed as first-order 
predicates, are described below. 

At the high-level, a candidate action is one that affects 
the component in ¢, satisfies the preconditions (p) in the 
current-state, and has the desired implications (7). 


V a, s, d candidate(a, s,¢) => 
component(a,b) Ap(a,s) A ia, s, d) 


where: { ae Action, se€ State} 


Satisfy implications (i) is derived (as explained in 
Section 3.2.2) by combining the implication attribute 
present in the specifications (Spec;) and the associated 
interpolation function (¢nterpolate) derived by learning. 


VG5,0:1(G,8,0): = 
Va Specr(a,x) A (interpolate(x,s) > 0) 
Similarly, satisfy preconditions (p) is defined as: 
Va,s p(a,s) = Vy Specp(a,y) 
\ -(Eaclusion-set(y) € Value(s)) 


At each step in the reasoning process, while selecting the 
candidate-actions, Polus maintains a log of the available 
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choices and the option that was selected. This can later 
serve as an explanation to the human administrator, re- 
garding how a specific action was selected. 

In the example, assume the two candidate actions that 
are selected based on Query 1 and 2 are: 

1. Invoking prefetching at the client machine 

2. Invoking data replication at the disks 


Meta-level operations 


Input: A set of candidate actions, and ¢ generated by 
the problem determination module 

Output: The actual set of actions to be invoked 
Approach: 

The aim is to select a candidate action, using an opti- 
mization function based on the following parameters: 


e The transient overhead associated with the action 
invocation. For example, invoking replication has 
more overhead compared to invoking prefetching. 


e The behavior side-effects of the action (i.e., an ac- 
tion, in addition to improving the violated goals, 
can possibly have a negative impact on other be- 
havior dimensions). For example, invoking data 
backup improves availability, but it has a negative 
side-effect on throughput and latency. 


e The confidence level associated with the details of 
the action object. As mentioned earlier, the con- 
fidence level is associated with the learning func- 
tion error, measured as a difference between the 
predicted and the actual observed values. 


An important requirement for this optimization is that 
it should not be based on short term goals (e.g., invoking 
replication has high overheads, but it might be benefi- 
cial in the long-run compared to invoking prefetching 
multiple times). 

In Polus, the optimization algorithm is using n-step 
look ahead [20], which is extensively used in game the- 
ory. In n-step look ahead, the system simulates the im- 
pact of pursuing different options. The simulation is 
repeated n times, and the end result of the simulation is 
used to decide on the option to be selected in the cur- 
rent state. The simulation is based on the implication 
and precondition information of the action object. The 
n-step look ahead is just a rough estimate for the op- 
timization, because external factors such as changes in 
workload or resources may render the predictions inac- 
curate. But it definitely helps in detecting instabilities 
arising due to cycles in state transitions (i.e. the system 
ping-pongs between two states, invoking the same set 
of actions repeatedly). It also helps in avoiding choices 
where a single action leads to a series of actions being 
invoked due to the cumulative side effects of actions. 
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Finally, in addition to considering the candidate ac- 
tions independently, it is possible to reason with combi- 
nations of actions. For example, instead of considering 
the choices of invoking either prefetching or replication, 
it is possible to consider a combination of prefetching 
and replication as an additional candidate choice. Com- 
posite actions can be handled using vector arithmetic 
addition techniques but the description of these tech- 
niques is beyond the scope of this paper. 


4 Experimental Setup 


In the experimental setup, a SAN file system simu- 
lator is being used as the managed system. For the 
management software, we use an implementation of 
the Polus toolkit and compare it with its rule-based 
ECA counterpart. The Polus toolkit is built using 
ABLE (Agent Building and Learning Environment) [4]. 
ABLE provides the basic building blocks for Polus, 
namely learning algorithms such as neural networks, self- 
organizing map, JDBC connectivity for interfacing with 
the database, and data filters. ‘The Polus modules are 
implemented as Java beans or agents. The implemen- 
tation consist of agents for: Specifications (input), Rea- 
soning, Learning, Sensors and Actuators. The rest of the 
section describes the implementation of the file system 
simulator. 

The entities within the SAN file-system simulator are 
similar to those introduced in Section 2. The cost of 
atomic operations used in the simulator are shown in 
table 1. The simulator models the following actions 
that are invoked by the management software via actua- 
tors: Pre-fetch size tuning, Data replication, Backup and 
Clean-delay interval. 1/0 operations within the SAN file 
system are invoked by the client and can have multiple 
possible paths, depending on whether the data is cache 
or not. The simulator considers the following paths: 


MHDH Metadata and data hit in the client 
MHDM Metadata hit and data miss in client 
MMDM Metadata and data miss in the client 


The summation of each of these probabilities of the 


invocation paths Punoxg + PMypm + PMmMpMmM = 1 
The average I/O latency is given by: 


L=PuMypxu * La@ypx+ PMypm * Luapm + 
Pumom * Lyumpm 
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where: 


LmMapu = Lat La 
EMyubpM = Llm+LlpMm 
Lpm =Pcontroller—hit * Qc * De snivoller 9 
(1 ad LE Contpaiter= ni) * Qc * ODisk 


Lumpm = Queue_depthserver * Sseryver + LDM 


Operation 
Size of metadata object 1000 bytes 


Latency to access from metadata 20 psec 
cache (Lp, ) | 
Latency to read from datacache 
(La) ee 

Service time of server (S' server) | 

Service time from controller cache 

Goconinelien) 

Service time of disk (Syisg) 
Queue depth at controller (Qc) 
Size of metadata cache 

Size of data cache 

Size of controller cache 





Table 1. Cost of atomic operations in the file system simulator 


The values for probabilities such as PyypyH, and 
Peontroller—hit are modeled by representing the caches 
as finite sized-arrays and keeping track of data blocks in 
the elements. Similarly, the average queue depth such 
as Qc are actually modeled by using service time to 
complete each request. 

Each action is modeled to reflect its impact on the 
invocation path, system resources and changes in the 
workload characteristics (table 2). To activate the ac- 
tions in the file system simulator, specifications are fed 
into Polus and rule-based management. The specifica- 
tions for a rule-based system consist of ECAs that de- 
scribe the system-behavior for different system-states. 
The ECA specifications in this example run into 7 pages 
(76 rules). The exact Polus specifications that are fed 
are given in figure 8. 


5 Experimental Analysis 


The experimental analysis consists of a quantitative 
comparison of Polus and Rule-based systems for differ- 
ent system states. During evaluation, the values (thresh- 
olds and action invocation) for rule-based systems are 
assumed to be correct and empirically obtained from 
prior runs. 

The file system is driven by a trace generator that 
imposes different states on the system. The generated 
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Replication | Creates replica of data 
on a different volume 
in the controller 


Data backup | Consider only transient 
effects since we are not 
considering availability 


Clean delay | Frequency at which dirty 
buffers are flushed to disks 










Action | Description Invocation path Resources affected 
mien [Nn | peremetersaffcted [nn 
Prefetching | Readahead of data Pmypy and Puypm Data cache, metadata cache 
NY | endetadata [SINAN slotteontet bandh 
Qc Storage space (ignoring 

a transient effects) 


PTD Ast MADAM: EMAL M 


Qe, Ose ier 


Only for writes — Puy pH 
bursty traffic for storage 
controller Qc: 













Memory, interconnect 
bandwidth and storage space 


Metadata cache and data 
cache (metadata cannot be 
evicted till data is written) 


Table 2. Modeling actions within the file system simulator 


Implications Preconditions 


P| <Throughput, impact = up> 

Replication <Availability, impact = up> 
<Latency, impact = up> 
<Throughput, impact = depends> 

Clean <Latency, impact = up> 

delay <Throughput, impact = depends> 
<Reliability, impact = down> 

Data <Latency, impact = down> 

backup <Throughput, impact = down> 
<Reliability, impact = up> 





<Workload = sequential/random, value = high> 
<precond dimension = memory, value >20%> 
<precond dimension = fc_bandwidth, value = *> 


<Workload = read/write, value = high> 
<Workload = Queue-depth, value > 16> 
<Resource = storage-disks, value = *> 


<Workload = read/write, value = low> 
<Workload = writes, value = async> 
<Resource = memory, value = *> 


<Trigger = backup, vaJue = *> 
<Resource = storage value > 35%> 


Base Invocation 


Parameter: 
prefetchSize 
Function: 
changePrefetchSize 


Parameter: 
numReplicas 
Function: 
invokeReplication 


Parameter: 
cleanDelay interval 
Function: 
changeDelay 


Parameter: 
backupThroughput 
Function: 
invokeBackup 


Figure 8. Specifications fed to the Polus framework 


state is a triplet of the form: < Workload characteristics, 
Available Resources, Goals >. The values for the goals 
are different than their current values. For each of these 
system states, we compare the response of both Polus 
and an ECA based rule system. Table 3 categorizes the 
possible system state. 

The analysis of Polus and ECA for each of the cate- 
gories is described as follows: 


Category 1: Single action applicable 


Analysis: ‘The comparison is shown in figure 9. This is 
a simple category with a single candidate action. Po- 
lus generally selects the same action as an EC A-based 
system. ECA is assumed to have the right value for in- 
vocation while Polus uses the incremental approach for 
invocation. Learning improves the incremental approach 
by interpolating the starting point for incremental invo- 
cation. 

Insights: The efficiency of the incremental algorithm is 
dependent on the impact function of the invoked action, 
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Figure 9. Comparing Polus and ECA for category 1 (single candidate 
action). In the graph, the throughput goal = 100 MBps. 


which could be linear, quadratic, exponential and so on. 
Category 2: Multiple actions applicable 


Analysis: This category (figure 10) exposes the ” weak- 
spot” in Polus. When the candidate actions are indis- 
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Categories 
Categoryl: Single 
action applicable 


Category 2: Multi- 
ple actions applica- 
ble (they appear to 
have similar precon- 
ditions and/or im- 
plications) 


Category 3: More 
than one goal not 
met 


Description 

The system states in this category 
are such that only a single candi- 
date action is applicable, i.e., search- 
ing the specifications leads to a single 
candidate action 

In this category more than one 
action have similar preconditions 
and/or implications and are indistin- 
guishable. In reality, these actions 
are not similar This category be- 
comes increasingly common during 
initial bootstrapping, i.e., the system 
hasn’t learnt values for preconditions 
and implications 

In this category, more than one ac- 
tion needs to be invoked as a sin- 
gle action cannot satisfy the goal re- 


Example (File system simulator) 
Workload: Sequential, read dominated with | 
read/write ratio of 0.9, avg. queue-depth = 6 Cur- 
rent Throughput = 80 MBps Goal = 100 MBps Po- 
lus specification search: The only action that be- 





| comes applicable is Prefetching. 


Workload: Read dominated, sequential/random ra- | 
tio = 0.2, average queue-depth = 8. Current 
Throughput = 80 MBps Goal = 100 MBps Po- 
lus specification search: Prefetching and Replica- 
tion are selected as candidate actions. In reality 
Prefetching is not applicable as the workload is not 
sequential, but Polus does not have the threshold 
value for the sequential/random ratio in prefetch 
specifications 

Workload: Sequential, read/write= 0.3 Current 
Throughput = 80 MBps Goal = 100 MBps , Current 
Latency = 6msec Goal = 4.5 msec Polus specifica- 


quirements 


ee ene eee ess... 


Category 4:  Re- | In this category, invocation of an ac- 
current action | tion leads to a chain-invocation of a 
invocation (One | series of actions. Ability to detect 
action, leads toj| and prevent recurrent action invo- 
chaininvocation of | cation is a required property of the 
actions) management software 

Category 5: No| Actions are negated under two sce- 
action applica- | narios: to make resources available 
ble (Negation of | for another actions, and the work- 

previous actions | load preconditions change 
required ) 


tion search: Prefetching and Clean delay are both 
invoked as the former improves throughput while 
the later improves latency 

Workload: ‘Trigger for data backup with window 
= 4 hours Polus specification search: Theoretically, 
backup can be invoked since the goals are being met. 
But invoking backup at this time will cause latency 
goals to be overshot 





Workload: Changes from large block sequential 
to small block random Polus specification search: 
Prefetching hurts performance as memory and stor- 
age resources are used for acquiring data that is 
never used 


Table 3. Categorizing the possible system states 


tinguishable, Polus tries them one-by-one till it either 
leads to a negative impact on the observable values or 
the goals are met. As shown in the graph, Polus ini- 
tially selects the wrong action (i.e. prefetching). After 
the value dips further, Polus tries the next candidate 
action (i.e. replication). Learning adds the threshold 
values (in this example at the pre-conditions level) and 
enables distinguishing between the actions. 

Insights: In systems with larger action-sets, it is quite 
possible that Polus never converges due to side-effects of 
trying wrong actions. 


Category 3: More than one goal not met 


Analysis: Rule-based systems will invoke a single action 
in each iteration without analyzing the combined impact 
of the actions. On the other hand, Polus considers dif- 
ferent permutations to combine the actions (figure 11). 
This is beneficial when the two actions act on the same 
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resources, such that the invocation of one action beyond 
a threshold can violate the pre-conditions of other ac- 
tions. As shown in the graph, ECA does not meet the 
latency goal due to lack of memory resources. In its 
previous iteration Prefetching was invoked for through- 
put goals and the rules did not consider the combined 
state while deciding the value for prefetching. Learning 
refines the attributes of actions allowing better combi- 
nation strategies. 

Insights: Higher-order operation are powerful in deriv- 
ing permutations that cannot be possibly defined stati- 
cally. 


Category 4: Recurrent action invocation 


Analysis: The comparison in shown in figure 12. Polus 
uses look ahead while invoking actions to estimate the 
impact of the action on the goals. Rule-based systems 
don’t have an equivalent of this (though it is possible 
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Figure 10. Comparing Polus and ECA for category 2 (multiple can- 
didate actions). In the graph, the throughput goal = 100 MBps 
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Figure 11. Comparing Polus and ECA for category 3 (more than one 
goal not met). In the graph, the latency goal = 4.5 msec 


to write separate rules to cater for this). As shown in 
the graph, ECA invokes the Backup action that leads 
to invocation of a series of actions (Replication in this 
example). Polus does a look-ahead and does not invoke 
Back-up during the current system-state. ( For Back-up 
we are assuming a time-window) 

Insights: Look-ahead is a required operation and effec- 
tive only with some learning of the action model. Hence 
there is only a single curve in the graph. 


Category 5: Negation of previous actions 


Analysis: Both Polus and Rule-based systems can cater 
to negation of actions (figure 13). ECA can accommo- 
date by writing separate rules. Learning does not play 
a significant role in this category 

Insights: Explicit need to write separate rules in rule- 
based systems for negation whereas the Polus reasoning 
engine can account for this without any additional spec- 
ifications. 
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Figure 12. Comparing Polus and ECA for category 4 (recurrent action 
invocation). In the graph, the latency goal = 4.5 msec 
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Figure 13. Comparing Polus and ECA for category 5 (negation of 
previous actions required). In the graph, the throughput goal = 80 
MBps 


6 Discussion 


During the evaluation of the Polus framework, we 
made a few simplifying assumptions. 


e The system state is assumed to remain constant 
during the time that an action is invoked. While it 
may be argued that this is an unrealistic assumption 
for actions that require significant time to complete, 
it is a reasonable one for most actions that involve 
small overhead. 


e We do not consider the case where the specification 
provided by a administrator may be incomplete or 
contains incorrect information that may mislead the 
management software in its decision making. 


e The experimental evaluation contains a single im- 
plementation of learning, reasoning and base invo- 
cation algorithms. These algorithms have not been 
fine tuned or optimized, and it is possible to plug- 
in more sophisticated algorithms for tree searching, 
incremental base invocation and learning. An eval- 
uation by varying these algorithms is beyond the 
scope of this paper. 
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In real life deployments of Polus, system vendors can 
provide templates containing rules of thumb specifica- 
tions and initial threshold values (obtained from train- 
ing runs) for different workloads and system configura- 
tions. The adaptive behavior of the Polus framework 
will fine tune the knowledge base (i.e. threshold values) 
and tailor it to specific user environment and workload 
characteristics. 

The evaluation framework presented in the paper is 
a system with just four possible actions. Hence, it is 
important to note that our aim was to understand the 
possible weaknesses of the Polus approach, and to get 
a first cut estimate of the number of iterations required 
in converging towards a specified QoS goal for differ- 
ent system states. As shown in the experiment section, 
the initial results show that this approach is promising; 
thus, we are currently implementing Polus as part of a 
real storage QoS management system. Polus can also 
be initially deployed as an aid to system administrators 
that allows them to perform what if analysis with respect 
to whether a system can support different QoS goals. 


7 Related Work 


Rome [25], Minerva [1], Hippodrome [2], and 
“attribute-managed storage” [13] projects from HP, 
SELF* project [9] from Carnegie Mellon, Storage 
Tank [21], SledRunner [6] projects from IBM, Control 
Centre product line from EMC, Storage Central prod- 
uct line from Veritas, and BrightStor product line from 
Computer Associates all aim to simplify storage man- 
agement by automating different aspects of storage man- 
agement. The Polus framework presented in this paper 
is complementary to these projects, since none of these 
projects specifically address the QoS goal transforma- 
tion problem being addressed in this paper. Moreover, 
there is nothing inherent in the Polus framework that 
prevents its adoption by these different frameworks and 
products as part of their QoS solutions. 

The Polus framework was built using specification, 
learning and reasoning techniques from the artificial 
intelligence (AI) domain. These technologies have a 
proven track record as they have been successfully used 
to build expert systems in medical, system configuration, 
video games and speech/handwriting processing appli- 
cation domains. To the best of our knowledge, Polus 
is the only system of its kind (in the domain of stor- 
age performance management) that integrates a rules-of- 
thumb specification model, reasoning (including higher- 
order operations) and a self-refining learning engine to 
manage a storage system. 

Polus leverages concepts in AI and uses them as build- 
ing blocks in its solution. Techniques for specifica- 
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tion in expert systems are broadly classified as impera- 
tive (e.g. rule-based), declarative (e.g. logic program- 
ming) or mixed. Brittleness has been identified as the 
biggest drawback of imperative rule-based systems [7], 
whereas, logic based systems overcome this problem by 
using a reasoning engine to combine facts/beliefs in the 
knowledge base to draw conclusions. The Polus spec- 
ification of action attributes is similar to the declara- 
tive approach. Further, reasoning in Polus is a com- 
bination of specification search algorithms and higher- 
order operations. Polus uses forward chaining to search 
the specifications, but it is possible to use other ap- 
proaches such as backward chaining or heuristic-based 
searching. Other popular approaches for reasoning are: 
Model-based, Constraint-based, and Case-based reason- 
ing [17]. As explained earlier, Polus uses CBR as part 
of the reasoning engine to tie in the knowledge acquired 
by learning in the decision-making. Finally, learning in 
Polus systematically refines the specifications. It lever- 
ages research in the domain of machine learning algo- 
rithms such as neural networks and reinforcement learn- 
ines lo). 

Currently, there are many competing policy specifi- 
cation standards [14, 19]. Polus can leverage any one 
these existing standards for specifying the base rules-of- 
thumb. Furthermore, there are no in-built dependencies 
that prevent Polus from leveraging the canonical SNIA 
SMI-S storage device standard [23] as the representation 
for low level system actions. 

A Case-Based Reasoning approach, in which a system 
starts off with no specifications and uses the previously 
learnt cases to decide how a goal should be transformed, 
has been employed in the web-server configuration do- 
main [24]. The bootstrapping behavior of that approach 
is not attractive in real-world scenarios where the rea- 
sonable number of cases that need to be learned a priori 
are zero (resource states, workload characteristics, goals, 
action set). In comparison, as shown in the experiment 
section, the combination of rule-of-thumb specification 
and a learning engine has a reasonable bootstrapping 
behavior. That is, the Polus approach is able to dynam- 
ically adapt even when it does not start from the most 
desired bootstrapped state. Mark, et al., [3] propose an 
approach to separate the goal from the base rule spec- 
ification. They create a mapping between the rule and 
user-requirements, making it easy for validation and us- 
age. The Polus approach is more sophisticated, in that 
it encodes the goal implications and uses them to auto- 
mate the reasoning process. 

Another approach [8] uses genetic algorithms for self- 
tuning. In this approach each system parameter is tuned 
by an individual algorithm and the genetic algorithm de- 
cides the best combination of algorithms. Unlike Polus, 
this approach does not allow refinement of the decision- 
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making based on learning. Zinky, et al., [27] present 
a general framework, called QuO, to implement QoS- 
enabled distributed object systems. ‘The QoS adaptation 
is achieved by having multiple implementations. Each 
implementation is mapped to an environment and to 
a QoS region. The QuO approach is static, as it does 
not implement semantics for reasoning about the various 
possible configurations. 


8 Conclusion 


Policy-based QoS management has been advocated as 
a “silver bullet” that can help to drastically increase 
the amount of storage that can be managed by system 
administrators. It is typically implemented using the 
ECA rules mechanism. However, as shown in this paper, 
the policy-based QoS management approach is not gain- 
ing much traction because of the associated difficulty in 
mapping high level QoS goals to low level system actions 
using the ECA approach. 

In this paper we provide an alternative paradigm for 
mapping high level QoS goals to low level system ac- 
tions. Our Polus approach leverages the proven AI tech- 
niques of learning and reasoning, and combines them 
with a declarative specification approach. Using this ap- 
proach, system administrators can specify general rules 
of thumb to describe their knowledge instead of com- 
plex ECA rules containing detailed threshold values. In 
Polus, these threshold values are derived using learning 
algorithms. Furthermore, the use of reasoning engine al- 
lows Polus to automatically select the right action from 
amongst the various competing alternatives. 

In conclusion, this paper presents a new approach to- 
wards how QoS goals can be mapped to low level system 
management actions. The aim of this approach is to re- 
duce the number of inputs that are required from sys- 
tem administrators. We have analyzed the key concepts 
of this approach by using Polus to manage a simulated 
SAN file system and this is the first stepping stone to- 
wards the use of Polus-like approaches for managing real 
storage systems. 
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Abstract 


In benchmarking I/O systems, it is important to generate, 
accurately, the I/O access pattern that one is intending to 
generate. However, timing accuracy ( issuing I/Os at the 
desired time) at high I/O rates 1s difficult to achieve on 
stock operating systems. We currently lack tools to easily 
and accurately generate complex I/O workloads on mod- 
ern storage systems. As a result, we may be introduc- 
ing substantial errors in observed system metrics when 
we benchmark I/O systems using inaccurate tools for re- 
playing traces or for producing synthetic workloads with 
known inter-arrival times. 

In this paper, we demonstrate the need for timing ac- 
curacy for /O benchmarking in the context of replaying 
I/O traces. We also quantitatively characterize the impact 
of error in issuing I/Os on measured system parameters. 
For instance, we show that the error in perceived I/O re- 
sponse times can be as muchas +350% or — 15% by using 
naive benchmarking tools that have timing inaccuracies. 
To address this problem, we present Buttress, a portable 
and flexible toolkit that can generate I/O workloads with 
microsecond accuracy at the I/O throughputs of high-end 
enterprise storage arrays. In particular, Buttress can issue 
I/O requests within 100cs of the desired issue time even 
at rates of 10000 I/Os per second (IOPS). 


1 Introduction 


I/O benchmarking, the process of comparing I/O systems 
by subjecting them to known workloads, is a widespread 
practice in the storage industry and serves as the basis 
for purchasing decisions, performance tuning studies, and 
marketing campaigns. The main reason for this pursuit 
is to answer the following question for the storage user: 
“how does a given storage system perform for my work- 
load?” In general, there are three approaches one might 
adopt, based on the trade-off between experimental com- 
plexity and resemblance to the application: 


a) Connect the system to the production/test environ- 


ment, run the real application, and measure applica- 
tion metrics; 
b 


—_ 


Collect traces from a running application and replay 
them (after possible modifications) back on to the 
I/O system under test; or 

c) Generate synthetic workloads and measure the I/O 
systems performance for different parameters of the 
synthetic workload. 


The first method is ideal, in that it measures the perfor 
mance of the system at the point that is most interesting: 
one where the system is actually going to be used. How- 
ever, it is also the most difficult to set up in a test envi- 
ronment because of the cost and complexity involved in 
setting up real applications. Additionally, this approach 
lacks flexibility: the configuration of the whole system 
may need to be changed to evaluate the storage system at 
different load levels or application characteristics. 

The other two approaches, replaying traces of the appli- 
cation and using synthetic workloads (e.g., SPC-1 bench- 
mark [9]), though less ideal, are commonly used because 
of the benefits of lower complexity, lower setup costs, 
predictable behavior, and better flexibility. Trace replay 
is particularly attractive as it eliminates the need to un- 
derstand the application in detail. The main criticism of 
these approaches is the validity of the abstraction, in the 
case of synthetic workloads, and the validity of the trace 
in a modified system, in the case of trace replay. 

There are two aspects of benchmarking: a) constructing 
a workload to approximate a running environment (either 
an application, trace, or synthetic workload), and b) actu- 
ally executing the constructed workload to issue I/Os on 
a target system. This paper focuses on the latter aspect; 
in particular, we focus on accurately replaying traces and 
generating synthetic workloads. 

The main assumption in using traces and synthetic 
workloads to benchmark I/O systems is that the workload 
being generated is really the one that 1s applied to the test 
system. However, this is quite difficult to achieve. Our re- 
sults indicate that naive implementations of benchmark- 
ing tools, which rely on the opcrating system to schcd- 
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Figure |: Illustration of our experimental methodology to compare performance of different trace replay techniques. 
The input is the original trace of an application running on storage system A. We then replay the trace on system B 
using different trace replay techniques and gather the resulting I/O trace (replay traces). We analyze the resultant traces 
to determine parameters of interest to the application, such as response times and queue lengths. We then use these 
metrics to compare the different trace replay techniques among each other and with the original trace if the storage 


systems A and B were the same. 


ule I/Os, could skew the mean inter-I/O issue times by 
as much as 7ms for low I/O loads. This is especially er 
roneous in the case of high-end storage systems which 
might have response times in the 100s of microseconds, 
and can handle 10s of thousands of I/Os per second. As 
we shall show in Section 2, this deviation can have signif- 
icant impact on measured system parameters such as the 
mean device response time. 

The main challenge in building useful benchmarking 
tools is to be able to generate and issue I/Os with accu- 
racies of about 100cs, and at throughputs achieved by 
high-end enterprise storage systems. In this paper, a) we 
quantitatively demonstrate that timing errors in bench- 
marking tools can significantly impact measured system 
parameters, and b) we present and address the challenges 
in building a timing accurate benchmarking tool for high 
end storage systems. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2 we analyze the impact of not issuing I/Os at the 
right time on system metrics. Motivated by the need for 
having accurate benchmarking tools, we first present the 
complexities in designing such a system which runs on 
commodity operating systems in Section 3. In Section 4 
we present solutions in terns of a flexible and nearly sym- 
metric architecture for Buttress. We detail some specific 
optimizations of interest in Section 5. Experiments to val- 
idate that our implementation achieves high fidelity are 
described in Sections 6. We conclude with related work 
in Section 7 and a summary in Section 8. 


2 Need for high I/O issue accuracy 


In this section, we quantify the impact of errors in issu- 
ing I/O at the designated time on measured application 
Statistics. We define issue-error as the difference in time 
between when an I/O is intended to be issued and when 
it is actually issued by the benchmarking tool. One may 
intuitively feel that I/O benchmarks can adequately char- 
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acterize applications despite timing inaccuracies in issu- 
ing I/O, as long as the remaining characteristics of the 
workload, such as sequentiality, read/write ratio, and re- 
quest offsets are preserved. In fact, most studies that do 
system benchmarking seem to assume that the issue accu- 
racy achieved by using standard system calls is adequate. 
Our measurements indicate that this is not the case and 
that errors in issuing I/Os can lead to substantial errors in 
measurements of I/O statistics such as mean latency and 
number of outstanding I/Os. 


Figure | illustrates our evaluation methodology. We 
use I/O trace replay to evaluate different mechanisms of 
I/O scheduling, each attempting to issue the I/Os as spec- 
ified in the original trace. The I/O trace contains in- 
formation on both when I/Os were issued and when the 
responses arrived. During trace replay, we collect an- 
other trace, called the replay trace, which includes the re- 
sponses to the replayed I/Os. We then analyze the traces 
to get statistics on I/O metrics such as I/O response times 
and queue lengths at devices. We use these metrics to 
compare the different trace replay methods. 


Note that the I/O behavior of an application depends 
upon the storage system; hence the I/O trace of the ap- 
plication running on system A 1s generally quite different 
from the I/O trace on system B. We expect the I/O is- 
sue times to be similar if the replay program is accurate, 
though the response time statistics and I/O queue sizes on 
system B are likely to be different. In practice, we rarely 
have the ability to use the actual application on system B; 
for rare cases that we could run the application on system 
B, we collect a replay trace running the application and 
use it as an ideal baseline. We compare the results of the 
analysis of the different traces between each other and to 
the results of the analysis of the ideal trace to evaluate the 
impact of I/O issue accuracy on the storage system per- 
formance metrics. 


We used four different mechanisms to replay the ap- 
plication trace (original tracc) on the storage system B. 
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Figure 2: Impact of I/O issue accuracy (normalized to Buttress) on the application I/O behavior on various systems, 
All the numbers are normalized to the value of the metric reported by Buttress. 


All programs we used were multi-threaded and used the 
pthreads package. We issued I/Os synchronously, one per 
thread, and all programs used the same mechanism for I/O 
issue. The most elaborate of these programs is Buttress 
and is the main subject of this paper — we briefly describe 
the other three programs below. 

The first two programs, SELECT and SLEEP used 
standard OS mechanisms to schedule and issue I/Os (se- 
lect() and usleep() system calls respectively) to wait un- 
til the time for an I/O issue arrives. Each of these had 
a number of worker threads to issue I/Os and a master 
thread that hands I/Os to available worker threads. Once 
a worker thread is assigned to issue an I/O, it sleeps using 
either the select() or the usleep() call, and the OS sched- 
uler wakes the worker when the time for the I/O arrives. 
These two programs rely entirely on standard OS mecha- 
nisms to keep the time and issue the I/Os and hence their 
accuracy is determined by the scheduling granularity of 
the underlying OS. 

The third program, DED-CLOCK, uses a dedicated 
clock thread, and CPU cycle counters to schedule the 
I/Os. The clock thread spins continuously and wakes up 
worker threads at the appropriate times and hands them 
I/Os to issue. The CPU cycle counters are usually much 
more precise than the standard OS timers, but the through- 
put of this approach depends on how fast the clock thread 
can wake up workers to issue I/Os. 

These three programs are simple approaches of how 
one might normally architect a trace-replay procramusing 
existing mechanisms. In general, the problem with these 
approaches 1s that the accuracy of I/O scheduling is con- 
tingent upon the thread being scheduled at the right time 
by the OS. As a result, they are unable to replay I’O bursts 
accurately and tend to either cluster I/Os at OS scheduling 
boundaries or flatten bursts. 


Figure 2 presents two storage-level performance met- 
rics using various trace-replay mechanisms. It shows the 
relative change in I/O response time and average queue 
size using two applications (omail and harp), across three 
different storage arrays and benchmark systems (the de- 
tails of the experimental setup are in Section 6). The fig- 
ure presents the average measured response time, when 
different trace replay tools were used, normalized to the 
average response time when Buttress was used. The main 
point {rom these graphs is that the inaccuracies in schedul- 
ing I/Os in time may result in as much as a factor of 3.5 
difference in measurcd response time and a factor of 26 in 
measured queue sizes (both happen for SELECT) — these 
differences are too large to ignore. 


3 Main challenges 


It is surprisingly difficult to achieve timing accuracy for 
low and moderate I/O rates, and even harder for the high 
rates that enterprise class disk arrays can support. Achiev- 
ing timing accuracy and high throughput involves coping 
with three challenges: a) designing for peak performance 
requirements, b) coping with OS timing imaccuracy, and 
c) working around unpredictable OS behavior. 

First, it is a challenge to design a high performance 
I/O load generator that can effectively utilize the avail- 
able CPU resources to generate I/Os at high rates accu- 
rately. Existing mid-range and high-end disk arrays have 
hundreds to thousands of disk drives, which means that 
a single array can support 100,000 back-end IOPS. The 
large array caches and the high-speed interconnects used 
to connect these arrays to the host systems exacerbate this 
problem: workloads could achieve 500,000 IOPS with 
cache hits. These I/O rates imply that the I/O work- 
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load generators have about a few microseconds to produce 
each I/O to attain these performance rates. Therefore it is 
neccssary to use multiple CPUs in shared memory multi- 
processors lo generate these heavy workloads. 

Second, the scheduling granularity of most operating 
systems is too large (around 10ms) to be useful in accu- 
rately scheduling I/Os. The large scheduling granularity 
results in quantization of I/O request initiations around the 
10ms boundary. This is despite the fact that most com- 
puter systems have a clock granularity of a microsecond 
or less. As shown in Figure 2, this quantization effect 
distorts the generated I/O patterns, and as a result, the ob- 
served behavior trom the I/O system with a synthetic load 
generator docs not match the observed behavior under ap- 
plication workload (details in Section 6). 

Third, the complexity of modern non-real-time operat- 
ing systems usually results in unpredictable performance 
effects due to interrupts, locking, resource contention, 
and kernel scheduling intricacies. These effects are most 
pronounced for the shared memory multiprocessor plat- 
forms as the OS complexity increases. For example, call- 
ing the gettimeofday() function on an SMP from multiple 
threads may cause locking to preserve clock invariance, 
even though the threads are running on separate proces- 
sors. An altemative is to use the CPU cycle counters; 
however, this 1s also complicated because these counters 
are not guaranteed to be synchronized across CPUs and 
a thread moving from one CPU to another has difficulty 
keeping track of the wall clock time. 


4 Buttress toolkit 


Based on our discussion in Sections 2 and 3, and our ex- 
perience with using I/O benchmarking tools, we believe 
that a benchmarking tool should meet the following re- 
quirements: 


a) High fidelity: Most I/Os should be issued close (a 
few ocs) to their intended issue time. Noticc that a 
few os is adequate because it takes approximately 
that much time for stock OSs to process an I/O after 
it has been issued to them. 


b) High performance: The maximum throughput pos- 
sible should be close to the maximum achievable 
by specialized tools. For instance, in issuing I/Os 
as-fast-as-possible (AFAP), the tool should achieve 
similar rates as tools designed specifically for tssu- 
ing AFAP I/Os. 


Flexibility: The tool should be able to replay I/O 
traces as well as generate synthctic I/O patterns. It 
should be casy to add routines that generate new 
kinds of I/O patterns. 


—_ 


C 
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Figure 3: Worker thread state transition diagram in But- 
tress. The nearly symmetric architecture (w.r.t workers) 
means that all workers use the same state transition dia- 
gram except a low priority thread spinning for timeout. 


d) Portability: To be useful the tool should be highly 
portable. Specifically it is desirable that the tool not 
require kernel modification to run. 


In the rest of this section and Scction 5, we describe 
how we developed Buttress to satisfy these requirements. 
In Buttress we architecturally separated the logic for de- 
scribing the I/O access pattern and the functionality for 
scheduling and executing I/Os. This separation enables 
Buttress to generate a variety of I/O patterns easily. Most 
of the complexity of Buttress is in the “core”, which 1s re- 
sponsible for actually scheduling and executing I/Os. The 
Buttress core is architected as a multi-threaded event pro- 
cessing system. The individual threads are responsible for 
issuing the I/Os at the right time, and excculing the appro- 
priate I/O generation function to get future I/Os to issue. 

As implemented currently, Buttress does not require 
any kernel modifications. It uses POSIX pthreads and 
synchronization libraries to implement its threads and 
locking. This makes Buttress very portable — we have 
been running Buttress on both Linux and HPUX. On the 
flip side, the performance of Buttress min terms of its maxi- 
mum throughput and accuracy in issuing I/Os depends on 
the performance of the underlying OS. 


4.1 Filaments, event, and workers 


The logic for determining the I/O access pattern is imple- 
mented in a collection of C++ objects, called filaments. 
The functionality for scheduling and executing I/Os is em- 
bedded in threads called workers. The implementation of 
the workers and the interface to filaments forms the core 
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of Buttress. Filaments themselves are written by Buttress’ 
users, and currently we provide a library of filaments to 
generate common I/O patterns. 

A filament is called with the event that triggered a 
worker to call that filament. The filament then generates 
additional events to occur in the future, and queues them 
up. Workers then remove events from the queues at the 
time the event is to occur, and process them by either call- 
ing the appropriate filament at the right time, or issuing 
the I/O if the event represents an I/O. Currently, we have 
three types of events in Buttress: 


a) Timer events are used to schedule callbacks to fila- 
ments at appropriate times; 

b) I/O events are used to schedule I/O operations. The 
event object encapsulates all the information neces- 
sary to execute that I/O. The I/O completion events 
are used by workers to indicate I/O completion to fil- 
aments; and 


c) Messaging events are used to schedule an inter- 
filament message to be delivered in the future. Mes- 
saging events can be used to implement synchroniza- 
tion between multiple filaments or to transfer work. 


From now on we refer to Timer and Messaging events 
as filament events and differentiate them when necessary. 

Workers are responsible for processing events at their 
scheduled time. Each worker is implemented as a sepa- 
rate thread so that Buttress can take advantage of multiple 
CPUs. Workers wait until an event 1s ready to be pro- 
cessed, and based on the event they either issue the I/O in 
the event, or call the appropriate filament. 

The last worker to finish processing an event main- 
tains the time until the next event is ready to be pro- 
cessed. In addition, because we tound keeping time us- 
ing gettimeofday() and usleep() to be slow and 
inaccurate, the worker keeps time by spinning; that is, ex- 
ecuting a tight loop and keeping track of the time using 
the CPU cycle counter. 

Let us now describe, with a simple example, the func- 
tions that a worker performs. We will then translate these 
worker functions into a generic state transition diagram. 
We simplify the exposition below for convenience, and in 
the following section, we discuss specific details needed 
to achieve higher timing accuracy and throughput. 

A worker (A) starts by checking if there are events to 
be processed. Say it found a timer event, and that it was 
time to process it. If this worker was spinning, then it 
wakes up a worker thread (B) to keep time. Worker A 
then processes the timer event by calling the appropriate 
filament. Say that the filament generates an I/O to execute 
in the future. Worker A queues it for later processing, and 
then checks if any events are ready. Since none are ready 
and worker B is spinning, it goes to sleep. Meanwhile 
worker B spins until it is ume to process the I/O cvent, 


wakes up worker A (as before), while B issues the I/O. 
Once the I/O completes worker B calls the filament with 
the completed I/O and goes back to checking for ready 
events. This procedure continues until there are no events 
left and there, are no outstanding I/Os to be issued. 


We now generalize the above example with generic 
State transitions (see Figure 3). 


1. Check event queue: This is the central dispatch 
State. In this state, the worker determines if a filament is 
runnable, or if anI/O is issuable, and transitions to the ap- 
propriate state to process the filament or I/O. It also wakes 
up another worker to replace itself to guarantee someone 
will be spinning. If no event is ready, the worker either 
transitions to the spin state or the sleep state based on 
whether another worker is already spinning. 


2. Call Filament: The worker calls the filament when 
either a timer/messaging event is ready, or when an I/O 
completes. The filament may generate more events. Once 
all the ready events are processed, the worker transitions 
to “Queue Events” state to queue the events the filament 
generated. The worker may queue events while process- 
ing filament events (“early queue’’) to avoid waiting for 
all events to get processed for slow filaments. 


3. Queue events: In this state, the worker queues 
events which were generated by a filament. If none of 
those events are ready, the worker transitions into the 
“check event queue” state. If any of the events is ready, 
the worker transitions directly to processing it: either is- 
suing the I/O or calling an appropriate filament. 


4. Execute I/O: In this state, the worker executes 
a ready I/O event. Because implementations of asyn- 
chronous I/O on existing operating systems are poor, But- 
tress uses synchronous I/O, and hence the worker blocks 
for /O completion. Once the I/O completes, the worker 
transitions directly to calling the appropriate filament with 
the completed I/O event. 


5. Spin: A worker starts “spinning” when, after check- 
ing the event queue for events to process, it finds that there 
are no ready events and no other spinning worker. 


To prevent deadlock, it is necessary to ensure that not 
all workers go to sleep. Recall that in Buttress, there is 
no single thread that 1s responsible for dispatching events; 
the functionality 1s distributed among the workers. Hence 
if all the workers went to “sleep”, there will be a dead- 
lock. Instead, one of the workers always spins, periodi- 
cally checking if the event al the head of the central queue 
is ready to be processed. 


When the event queue is empty and all other workers 
are asleep, the spinning worker wakes one thread up and 
exits; the rest of the workers repeat this process until all 
threads exit. 
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4.2 Filament programming interface 


There are two ways one can use Buttress: a) configure and 
run pre-defined library filaments, and b) implement new 
workloads by implementing new filaments. 

Currently Buttress includes filaments that: a) imple- 
ment different distributions for inter I/O time and device 
location accessed, b) replay an I/O trace, and c) approxi- 
mate benchmarks such as TPC-B [21] and SPC-1 [9]. 

To support programming new filaments, Buttress ex- 
ports a simple single threaded event-based programming 
interface. All the complexity of actually scheduling, issu- 
ing, and managing events is completely hidden trom the 
filaments. The programmer needs to implement only the 
logic required to decide what event to generate next. Pro- 
grammers may synchronize between filaments using mes- 
sage events. 


4.3 Statistics gathering 


To allow for shared and slow statistics, Buttress uses the 
same event processing core to pass I/O completion events 
to filaments which are dedicated to keeping statistics. The 
set of statistics to keep is specified at run time in a con- 
figuration file, which causes Buttress to build up multiple 
statistic filaments that may be shared by I/O generating 
filaments, 

Some statistics, such as mean and standard deviation 
are easy to compute, other statistics such as approximate 
quantiles [16], or recording a full I/O trace can poten- 
tially take much longer due to occasional sorting or disk 
write. For this reason, we separate the steps of generat- 
ing I/Os, which needs to run sufficiently fast that I/Os al- 
ways reach the core before their issue time, and statistics, 
which can be computed independent of the I/O process- 
ing. In Buttress, information regarding each I/O 1s copied 
into a collection buffer in a filament, without computing 
the required statistics. Once the collection buffer is full, 
it is sent to a “Statistics thread” using a messaging event. 
This allows the I/O generation filament to run quickly, and 
it improves the efficiency of computing statistics because 
multiple operations are batched together. 


5S Key optimizations 


The architecture presented in the previous section requires 
optimization to achieve the desired high throughput and 
low issue-error. Some of the important implementation 
questions that need to be addressed are: 


e How to minimize latency for accessing shared data 
Structures? 


e How to ensure that time critical events get processing 
priority? 
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e How to minimize the impact of a non real-time OS 
with unpredictable system call latencics and preemp- 
tion due to interrupts? 


e How to synchronize timing between the multiple 
CPUs on an SMP which is required to achieve high 
throughput? 


e How to work around the performance bottlenecks 
due to the compiler and programming language with- 
out sacrificing portability? 


e How to identify performance bottlenecks? 


In this section, we present some of the techniques we 
use to address the above questions, and also describe our 
technique for identifying where optimization Is necessary. 


5.1 Minimizing latency when _ accessing 
shared structures 


Shared data structures must be protected by locks. How- 
ever locks cause trains of workers, contending on the lock, 
which builds up increasing latency. Additionally, tnter- 
rupts can force locks to be held longer than expected. 
Worse, we observed that on Linux, with the default 2.4 
threads package, it takes about 10 times longer to release 
a lock if another thread 1s waiting on il. Therefore it 1s 
important Lo a) minimize waiting on shared locks, b) min- 
imize the time spent in the critical section, and c) mini- 
mize the total number of lock operations. We address the 
locking problems using bypass locking to allow a thread 
to bypass locked data structures to find something useful 
to do, reduce the critical section time by pairing priority 
queues with dequeues, and minimize lock operations us- 
ing filament event batching and carried events. 


Minimizing lock operations 


The queues, where workers queue and pick events to 
process, are shared data structues and accesses to these 
queues is protected by locks. Hence to reduce the num- 
ber of lock operations we try to avoid queuing events on 
these central structures if possible, and attempt to process 
events in batches. 

Workers get new events in the queue-events state or 
the execute-I/O state, and process events that are ready 
to be processed in the execute-I/O or call-filament states. 
To minimize lock operations we enable workers to carry, 
without any central queuing, events that are ready to 
be processed directly {rom the queue-events state to the 
execute-I/O or call-filament states, or execute-I/O to the 
call-filament state. This simple optimization directly re- 
duces the number of lock operations. Buttress workers 
prefer to carry I/O events over other events that could be 
ready, because I/O events are the most time critical. 
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When processing filament cvents, workers remove all 
of the ready events in a single batch; this allows a worker 
to process multiple filament events with just one lock ac- 
quisition (recall that a filament is single threaded and thus 
locked by the worker executing it). To enable such batch 
processing, Buttress keeps a separate event queue for each 
filament rather than placing the events in acentral priority 
queue, which would tend to intermingle events from dif- 
ferent filaments. To enable such distributed (per filament) 
queues, while still allowing for a centrally ordered queue, 
what is stored centrally is a hint that a filament may have 
a runnable event at a specified time, rather than the actual 
event. Workers thus skip hints which correspond to events 
that have already been processed when working through 
the central queues. 

The same optimization cannot be performed for I/O 
events because unlike filament events, I/O events cannot 
be batched — Buttress uses synchronous I/O because we 
found support for asynchronous I/O inadequate and lack- 
ing in performance on stock operating systems. However 
because I/Os happen frequently and are time critical, we 
use different queues for the pending hints and pending I/O 
events, and directly store the I/O events in their own pri- 
ority queue. 


Minimizing critical section time 


Though removing an clement from a priority qucue is 
theorctically only logarithmic in the length of the queue, 
when shared between many separate threads in a SMP, 
each of those operations becomes a cache miss. To alle- 
viate this problem, we pair together a priority queue with 
a deque, and have a thread move all of the ready events 
into the deque. This benefits from the fact that, once the 
queue is searched fora ready event, all the requisite cache 
lines are already retrieved, and moving another event will 
cause very few additional cache misses. Removing an 
entry from the double ended queue only takes at most 
2 cache misses: one to get the entry and onc to update 
the head pointer. This combination minimizes the lime in 
critical sections when bursts of events need to be removed 
from the priority queues. 


Bypass locking 


While we have minimized the number of lock operations 
and the time spent in critical sections, at high load it 
is likely that a thread will get interrupted while holding 
one of the filament hint or I/O locks. If there are multi- 
ple runnable events, we would prefer that the thread re- 
move one of the other events and continue processing, 
rather than waiting ona single lock, and incurring the high 
wakeup penalty. 

Therefore, we partition the hint queue and the I/O 


queues. When qucuing events, the worker will try each 
of the queues in series, trying to find one which is un- 
locked, and then putting events on that one. If all the 
queues are locked, it will wait on one of the locks rather 
than spin trying multiple ones. When removing entries, 
the worker will first check a queue-hint to determine if 
it is likely that an entry is ready, and if so, will attempt 
to lock and remove an entry. If the lock attempt fails, it 
will continue on to the next entry. If it finds no event, and 
couldn’t check one of the possibilities, 1t will wait on the 
unchecked locks the next time around. 

This technique generally minimizes the amount of con- 
tention on the locks. Our measurements indicate that 
going from one to two or three queues will reduce the 
amount of contention by about a factor of 1000, greatly 
reducing the latency of accessing shared data structures. 
However, at very high loads, we still found that work- 
ers were forming trains, because they were accessing the 
different queues in the same order, so we changed each 
worker to pick a random permutation order to access the 
queues; this increases the chance that with three or more 
queues two workers which simultaneously find one queuc 
busy will choose separate queues for trying next. 

We use a similar technique for managing the pool of 
pages for data for I/Os, except that in this case all threads 
check the pools in the same order, waiting on the last 
pool if necessary. This 1s because we cache I/O buffers 
in workers, and so inherently have less contention, and by 
making later page pools get used less, we pre-allocate less 
memory for those pools. 


5.2. Working around OS delays 


Buttress is designed to run on stock operating systems 
and multiprocessor systems, which implies that it nceds to 
work around delays in system calls, occasional slow ex- 
ecution of code paths due to cache misses, and problems 
with getting accurate, consistent time on multiprocessor 
systems. 

Thereare three sources of delay between when an event 
is to be processed and when the event is actually pro- 
cessed: a) a delay in the signal system call, b) a scheduling 
delay between when the signal is issued and the signaled 
thread gets to run, and c) a delay as the woken thread 
works through the code-path to execute the event. Pre- 
spinning and low priority spinners are techniques to ad- 
dress these problems. 


Pre-spin 


Pre-spin is a technique whereby we start processing 
events “early”, and pertorm a short. unlocked spin right 
before processing an event to get the timing entirely right. 
This pre-spin is necessary because the thread wake-up, 
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and code path can take a few 10s of ts under heavy load. 
By setting the pre-spin to cover 95 — 99% ofthat time, we 
can issue events much more accurately, yet only spin for 
a few tts. Naturally setting the pre-spin too high results 
in many threads spinning simultaneously, leading to bad 
issue error, and low throughput. 

Pre-spin mostly covers problems (a) and (c), but we 
find that unless we run threads as non-preemptable, 
that even the tight loop of while(curtime() < 
target_time) {} will very occasionally skip forward 
by substantially more than the < | Us that it takes to calcu- 
late cur_time(). This may happen if a timer or an I/O com- 
pletion interrupt occurs. Since these are effectively un- 
avoidable, and they happen infrequently (less than 0.01% 
at reasonable loads), we simply ignore them. 


Low priority spinners 


If the spinning thread is running at the same priority as 
a thread actively processing events, then there may be a 
delay in scheduling a thread with real work to do unless 
the spinning thread calls sched_yield(). Unfortunately, 
we found that calling sched yield() can still impact the 
scheduling delay because the spinning thread 1s contin- 
ually contending for the kernel locks governing process 
scheduling. We found this problem while measuring the 
I/O latency of cache hits with a single outstanding I/O. 

Low priority spinners solve this problem by re- 
prioritizing a thread as lowest priority, and only allow- 
ing it to enter the spin state. This thread handles waking 
up other threads, and is quickly preempted when an I/O 
completes because it 1s low priority and so doesn’t need 
to yteld. 


Handling multiprocessor clock skew 


Typically, in event processing systems, there is an as- 
sumption that the different event processing threads are 
clock synchronized. Though this is always true on a 
uniprocessor system, clock skew on multiprocessors may 
affect the system substantially. This is especially tricky 
when one needs to rely on CPU clock counters to get the 
current time quickly. 

In Buttress, each worker maintains its own time, re- 
synchronizing its version of the time with gettimeofday() 
infrequently, or when changes in the cycle counter in- 
dicate the worker must have changed CPUs. However, 
small glitches in timing could result in incorrect execu- 
tion. Consider the following situation: worker | with a 
clock of | lps is processing a filament event, when worker 
2 with a clock of | 5yts tries to handle an event at 15s. 
Since the filament is already running, worker 2 cannot 
process the event, but it assumes that worker | will pro- 
cess the event. However worker | thinks the event is in the 
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future, and so with the hint removed, the event may never 
get processed. This tiny 444s clock skew can result in in- 
correct behavior. The solution is for workers to mark fila- 
ments with their current clock, so that inter-worker clock 
skew can be fixed. The problem occurs rarely (a few times 
in a 10+ minute run), but it is important to handle it for 
correctness. 


5.3. Working around C++ issues 


One of the well known problems with the standard tem- 
plate library (STL) is the abstraction penalty [20], the 
ratio of the performance of an abstract data structure to 
a raw implementation. We encountered the abstraction 
penalty in two places: priority queues and double-ended 
queues. The double ended queue is implemented with 
a tree, which keeps the maximum operation time down 
at the expense of slower common operations. Using a 
standard circular array implementation made operations 
faster at the expense of a potentially slow copy when the 
array has to be resized. Similarly, a re-implementation 
of the heap performed approximately 5x faster than STL 
for insertion and removal when the heap is empty, and 
about 1.2 faster when the heap is full (on both HP- 
UX and Linux with two different compilers each). The 
only clear difference between the two implementations 
was that STL used abstraction much more (inserting a sin- 
gle item nested about eight function calls deep in the STL, 
and one in the rewrite). 

Other performance problems were due to operations 
on long long type, such as mod and conversion to 
double. The mod operation was used in quantization; 
our solution was to observe that the quantized values tend 
to be close to each other, and therefore, we calculate a 
delta with the previous quantized value (usually only 32- 
bits long) and use the delta instead followed by addition. 


5.4 Locating performance bottlenecks 


Locating bottlenecks in Buttress is challenging because 
many of them only show up at high loads. We addressed 
this with two approaches. First, we added counters and 
simple two-part statistics along many important paths. 
The two part statistics track “high” and “low” values sepa- 
rately fora single statistic, which 1s still fast, and allows us 
to identify instances when variables are beyond a thresh- 
old. This is used for example to identify the situations 
when a worker picks up an event from the event queue be- 
fore the event should happen or after; or the times when 
few (say less than 75%) of the workers are active. 
Second, we added a vector of (time, key, value) trace 
entries that are printed at completion. These trace entries 
allow us to reconstruct, using a few simple scripts, the 
exact pattern of actions taken at runtime. The vectors are 
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per worker, and hence lock-free, leading to low overhead 
when in used. The keys are string pointers, allowing us to 
quickly determine at runtime if two trace entries are for 
(he same trace point, and optionally collapse the entries 
together (important, for example, for tracing in the time- 
critical spin state). 

The counters and statistics identify which action paths 
should be instrumented when a performance problem oc- 
curs, andthe trace informationallows us to identify which 
parts of those paths can be optimized. 


6 Experimental evaluation 


In this section, we present experimental results concern- 
ing I/O issuc speed, I/O issue crror, and overhead of But- 
ress for a wide varicty of workloads and storage subsys- 
tems. We also compare characteristics of the generated 
workload and that of the original to determine the fidelity 
of the trace replay. 


6.1 Experimental setup 


We used three SMP servers and five disk arrays covering 
a wide variety of hardware. Two of the SMP servers were 
HP 9000-N4000 machines: one with eight 440MHz PA- 
RISC 8500 processors and 16GB of main memory (tim- 
pani), the other with two 440MHz PA-RISC 8500 proces- 
sors and | GB of mainmemory (bongo). The third was an 
HP rp8400 server with two 750MHz PA-RISC 8500 pro- 
cessors and 2 GB of main memory (piccolo). All three 
were running HP-UX 11.0 as the operating system. 

We used five disk arrays as our I/O subsystem: two 
HP FC-60 disk arrays [11], and one HP XP512 disk array 
[2], one HP XP1024 disk array [1]. and one HP VA7400 
disk array [3]. Both the XP512 and XP1024 had in-use 
production data on them during our experiments. 

The XP1024 is a high end disk array. We connected 
limpani directly to front-cnd controllers on the XP1024 
via eight 1 GBps fibre-channel links, and used two back 
end controllers each with 24 four-disk RAID-5 groups. 
The array exported a total of 340 14GB SCSI logical units 
spread across the array groups for a total of about 5 TB of 
usable disk space. 

Piccolo was connected via three | GBps links to a Bro- 
cade Silkworm 2400 fibre-channel switch, that was also 
connected to the XP5]2 and VA7400. The XP512 used 
two array groups on one back-end controller exporting 17 
logical units totaling 240 GB of space. The VA7400 is a 
mid-range virtualized disk array that uses AutoRaid [24] 
to change the RAID level dynamically, alternating be- 
tween RAID-1 and RAID-6. It exported 50 virtual LUs, 
each 14 GB in size for a total of 700 GB of space spread 
across 48 disks. 


Bongo was connected to two mid-range FC-60 disk ar- 
rays via three I1GBps fibre channel links to a Brocade 
Silkworm 2800 switch. The FC-60 is a mid-range disk ar- 
ray; one exported 15 18GB 2-disk RAID-1 LUs, and the 
other 28 36GB 2-disk RAID-1 LUs for a total of 1300 GB 
of disk space. 


6.2 Workloads 


We used both synthetic workloads and two application 
traces: a file server containing home directories of a re- 
search group (harp), and an e-mail server for a large com- 
pany (omail). In order to create controlled workloads for 
our trace replay experiments, we also used a modified ver- 
sion of the PostMark benchmark (postmark). 

The synthetic workload consisted of uniformly spaced 
1KB I/Os, issued to 10 logical units spread over all of 
the available paths; the workload is designed so that most 
of the I/Os are cache hits. We use timpani as the host 
and the XP1024 disk array as the storage system for the 
experiments that use this workload. 

The file-system trace (harp) represents 20 minutes of 
user activity on September 27, 2002 on a departmen- 
tal file server at HP Labs. The server stored a total of 
59 file-systems containing user home directories, news 
server pools, customer workload traces, HP-UX OS dc- 
velopment infrastructure, among others for a total of 4.5 
TB user data. This is a typical /O workload for a re- 
search group, mainly involving software development, 
trace analysis, simulation, and e-mail. 

The omail workload is taken from the trace of accesses 
done by an OpenMail e-mail server [10] on a 640GB mes- 
sage store; the server was configured with 4487 users, of 
whom 1391 were active. The omail trace has 1.] million 
I/O requests, with an average size of 7KB. 

The PostMark benchmark simulates an email system 
and consists of a series of transactions, each of which per- 
forms a file deletion or creation, together with a read or 
write. Opcrations and files are randomly chosen. We used 
a scaled version of the PostMark benchmark that uses 30 
sets of 10,000 files, ranging in size from 512 bytes to 
200KB. To scale the I/O load intensity, we ran multiple 
identical copies of the benchmark on the same file-system. 


6.3 I/O issue error 


We now present a detailed analysis of various trace re- 
play schemes, including Buttress, on their behavior to 
achieve good timing accuracy as the I/O load on the sys- 
tem changes for a variety of synthetic and real application 
workloads. In Scction 2. we demonstrated that the issue 
error impacts the workload characteristics; in this section, 
we focus on the issue error itself. 
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Figure 4: Issue error for the omail trace when replayed on timpani with the XP1024. 
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Figure 5: Issue error for the harp trace when replayed on timpani with the X P1024. 


In Figures 4 and 5 we plot the CDF of the issue error for 
Buttress, DED-CLOCK, SLEEP, and SELECT using 
the harp and the omail workload. We use two variants of 
these workloads: we replay the workload at the original 
speed and quadruple the speed. This lets us quantify the 
issue error as the throughput changes. These experiments 
were performed on ¢impani using the XP1024 disk array. 


These results show that Buttress issues about 98% of 
the I/Os in the omail workload within 10 ps of the actual 
time in the original workload and 95% of the I/Os in the 
harp workload within less than 50 ws of their actual time. 
On the other hand, OS-based trace replay mechanisms 
fare worst: both SLEEP and SELECT could achieve 1 
millisecond of issue accuracy for only about 30% of the 
I/Os in either workload. The DED-CLOCK was slightly 
better, issuing 89% of the I/Os in the harp trace and 60% 
of the I/Os in the omail trace within 100 ps of their in- 
tended time. This is because DED-CLOCK can more 
accurately keep time using the CPU cycle counters, but 
overwhelmed by the thread wakeup overhead when deal- 
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ing with moderate I/O rates. 


The results with the faster replays indicate that Buttress 
continues to achieve high I/O issue accuracy for moderate 
loads: 92% of the [/Os in the harp workload and the 90% 
of the I/Os in the omail workload are issued within 50 js 
of their intended issue times. An interesting observation 
is that the SLEEP and SELECT based mechanisms per- 
form slightly better at higher load (4x issue rate) than at 
lower loads. This is because in the higher load case, the 
kemel gets more opportunities to schedule threads, and 
hence more I/O issuing threads get scheduled at the right 
time. The dedicated clock-thread based approach, how- 
ever, 1S restrained by the speed at which the clock-thread 
can wake up worker threads for I/O issue — especially for 
the omail workload where the I/O load steadily runs at a 
moderate rate. 


Figure 6 shows the issue error for the harp workload 
when we use the 2-processor server bongo and the two 
mid-range FC-60 disk arrays. While this environment has 
sufficient resources to handle the steady state workload, 
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Figure 6: Issue error for harp trace on two-processor 
bongo server, using two mid-range FC-60 disk arrays. 
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Figure 7: Issue error of Buttress as a function of the num- 
ber of I/Os per second issued. 


it does not have enough resources to handle the peaks. 
When the arrays fall behind in servicing I/Os, contention 
occurs; as a result, both Buttress and DED-CLOCK 
show heavy-tailed issue error graphs. Also, having only 
two processors to handle all system events introduces ad- 
ditional delays when interrupts are being processed. 

We also used synthetic, more regular workloads to de- 
termine how accurately Buttress issues I/Os as the load 
increases. We measured the difference between the time 
that the I/O was supposed to be issued and the time when 
it was actually issued. The results presented are averages 
of 3 runs of the experiments using 3 different sets of 10 
destination devices. Figure 7 presents the results, with the 
issue error being plotted against the number of IOPS per- 
formed by Buttress. We use IOPS because it correlates 
with the number of events that Buttress needs to handle. 

Another measure of Buttress’ performane in terms of 
its overhead, is whether Buttress can get throughputs 
comparable to those of I/O generation tools specifically 


engineered to generate only a particular pattern of I/Os. 
To answer this question we wrote a special-purpose pro- 
gram that uses multiple threads issuing I/Os using pread() 
to each of the available devices. We used timpani with 
the XP1024 for these experiments, and noticed that the 
maximum throughput we could achieve using the special- 
purpose program was 44000 IOPS (issuing I/Os to cached 
1KB blocks). On the same hardware and setup, Buttress 
could issue I/Os at 40000 IOPS, only 10% less. 


6.4 Workload fidelity 


In this section, we examine the characteristics of the I/O 
workloads produced using trace replay and expand our 
discussion in Section 2. We focus on two characteris- 
tics of the I/O workload: response time and burstiness 
— Figure 8 (the detailed version of Figure 2(a)) presents 
the CDF of the measured response times across various 
trace replay mechanisms; and Figure 10 compares the 
burstiness characteristics of the original workload with 
the burstiness characteristics of the workload generated 
by Buttress. Figure 10 visually shows that Buttress can 
mimic the burstiness characteristics of the original work- 
load, indicating that Buttress may be “accurate enough” 
to replay traces. 

For the omail workload, all of the trace replay mecha- 
nisms are comparable in terms of the response time of the 
produced workload: the mean response limes were within 
15% of each other. For this trace, even though the I/Os 
were issued at a wide range of accuracy, the effects on the 
response time characteristics were not substantial. This 
is not so for the harp workload — different trace replay 
mechanisms produce quite different response time behav- 
ior. This is partially explained by the high-burstiness ex- 
hibited in the harp workload; sharp changes in the I/O rate 
are difficult to reproduce accurately. 

In order to understand the impact of I/O issue accuracy 
on the application I/O behaviour, we studied the effect of 
controlled issue error using two means: a) by introducing 
a uniform delay to the issue times of each I/O and b) by 
quantizing the I/O issue times around simulated schedul- 
ing boundaries. Figure 9 shows the results of the sensi- 
tivity experiments for two application metrics, response 
time and burstiness. It shows that the mean response time 
changes as much as 37% for the harp workload and 19% 
for the omail workload. The effects of issue error on the 
burstiness characteristics (mean queue size) is more dra- 
matic: as much as 11 times for the harp workload and five 
times for the omai] workload. This shows that the bursty 
workloads are more sensitive to the delays in I/O issue 
limes leading to modify their I/O behavior. 

So far, we used application workloads collected on 
ditferent systems; we now look at the PostMark work- 
load and present its characteristics from the trace replays 
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Figure 8: Response time CDF of various trace-replay mechanisms for harp and omail traces on timpani with XP1024. 
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Figure 9: Sensitivity analysis for the impact of I/O issue accuracy (normalized to Buttress) on the application I/O 
behavior on various systems. All the numbers are normalized to the value of the metric reported by Buttress. Q-X 
denotes the quantization at X ms boundaries and UD-X denotes the random delay added using uniform distribution 


with mean X ms. 


when we use the same host and the array to replay trace 
as we used running PostMark. Figure 11 shows the re- 
sponse time characteristics of the PostMark workload on 
the XP1024 measured from the workload and from the 
trace replays. The high-accuracy of Buttress helps it to 
produce almost the exact response time statistics as the 
actual workload, while the less accurate mechanisms de- 
viate significantly more. 


7 Related Work 


Several benchmarks attempt to emulate the real applica- 
tion behavior: TPC benchmarks [22] emulate common 
database workloads (e.g., OLTP. data warehousing), Post- 
mark [15], SPECsfs97 [8], and Andrew [12] emulate file 
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system workloads. The I/O load generated from these 
benchmarks still uses the real systems, e.g., a relational 
database or a UNIX file system, but the workload (e.g., 
query suite, file system operations) are controlled in the 
benchmark. In practice, setting up infrastructures for 
some of these benchmarks is complex and frequently very 
expensive; Buttress complements these benchmarks as a 
flexible and easier to run I/O load generation tool, which 
does not require expensive infrastructure. 


A variety of I/O load generators measure the I/O 
systems behavior at maximum load: Bonnie [6], 
IOBENCH [25], I1Ometer [13], IOstone [19], [Ozone [14], 
and Imbench [17]. While Buttress could also be used to 
determine the maximum throughput of a system, it has 
the capability to generate complex workloads with think- 
times and dependencies (e.g.. SPC-1 benchmark [9] and 
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TPC-B [21]) and can be used in trace replays. In addition, 
many of these benchmarks can easily be implemented on 
top of the Buttress infrastructure, due to its portability, 
flexibility, and high-performance. Moreover, Buttress can 
handle general open and closed I/O workloads in one tool. 


Fstress [5], a synthetic, flexible, self-scaling [7] NFS 
benchmark has a load generator similar to the one in But- 
tress. While the Fstress load generator specifically targets 
NFS, Buttress is general purpose and can be tailored to 
generate a variety of I/O workloads. Furthermore, we ex- 
pect that extending Fstress’s “metronome event loop” in 
a multi-processor environment will face the same set of 
design issues we address in this paper. 


Several papers [18, 23, 4] have been written on pro- 
gramming models based on events and threads, and they 
make a case for one or the other. The architecture of But- 
tress can be viewed as using both models. In particu- 
lar, Buttress uses event-driven model implemented with 
threads. Buttress uses pthreads so that it can run on 
SMPs, and multiplexes event-based filaments across them 


to support potentially millions of filaments each temporar 
ily sharing a larger stack space. Since Buttress is imple- 
mented in C++, and C++ facilitates state packaging, we 
have not found that it poses an issue for us as other re- 
searchers have found for implementations in C. 


$8 Conclusions 


We presented Buttress, an I/O generation tool that can be 
used to issue pre-recorded traces accurately, or generate a 
synthetic I/O workload. It can issue almost all I/Os within 
a few tens of ocs of the target issuing time, and it is built 
completely in user space to improve portability. It pro- 
vides a simple interface for programmatically describing 
I/O patterns which allows generation of complex I/O pat- 
terns and think times. It can also replay traces accurately 
to reproduce workloads from realistic environments. 
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Losing information when a storage device or data center fails can bring a company to its knees—or put it out of 
business altogether. Such catastrophic outcomes can readily be prevented with today’s storage technology, albeit 
with some difficulty: the design space of solutions is surprisingly large, the configuration choices are myriad, and the 
alternatives interact in complicated ways. Thus, solutions are often over- or under-engineered, and administrators 
may not understand the degree of dependability they provide. 


Our solution is a tool that automates the design of disaster-tolerant solutions. Driven by financial objectives and 
detailed models of the behaviors and costs of the most common solutions (tape backup, remote mirroring, site 
failover, and site reconstruction), it appropriately selects designs that meet its objectives under specified disaster 
scenarios. As a result, designing for disasters no longer needs to be a hit-or-miss affair. 


1 Motivation 


“The cascading blackout that swe pt through cities from 
Detroit and Cleveland to Ottawa and New York City 
was a harsh reminder to enter prises—to companies of 
all sizes, in fact—that disaster-prevention and business- 
continuity plans should be at the top of the priority 
list.” — Techweb, August 22, 2003 


Hardware breaks. Software has defects. Viruses propa- 
gate. Buildings catch fire. Power fails. People make 
mistakes. Although we prefer that these events never 
occur, it is only prudent to defend against them. The 
cost of data unavailability can be large: a quarter of the 
respondents to a 2001 survey [EagleRock2001] esti- 
mated their outage costs as more than $250 000/hour, 
and 8% estimated them as more than $1M/hour. The 
price of data loss is even higher. Recent high-profile 
disasters have raised awareness of the need to plan for 
recovery or continuity: since data is a critical asset, the 
key challenge is to construct dependable storage sys- 
tems that protect data and the ability to access it. 
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Figure | illustrates the most commonly-used alterna- 
tives to protect and recover stored data. In all cases, a 
primary copy of the data is protected by making one or 
more secondary copies, which are isolated from failures 
that may affect the primary copy. Recovery involves 
either site failover to a secondary mirror, or data recon- 
struction at the primary site or a secondary site. 


Each technique provides some of the necessary protec- 
tion; combined, they create a large and complex design 
space. For example, a popular combination combines 
internally-redundant disk arrays (RAID), remote mirror- 
ing, snapshot and backup to tape: RAID protects against 
disk failures, mirroring guards against site failures, 
snapshots address user errors, and tape backup protects 
against software errors and provides archival storage. 


These building blocks for data protection are proven 
technologies, and they continue to be improved. Even 
so, it is difficult to combine and configure them to cre- 
ate well-engineered data dependability solutions. No 
solution can ever provide an absolute guarantee of 
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Figure 1: an overview of the 
disaster recovery alternatives 
considered in this paper. The 
Standard solutions include inter- 
array mirroring (local and 
remote, synchronous and 
asynchronous), tertiary storage 
(e.g., tape) backup, remote 
vaulting, and snapshots, 
combined with recovery by 
failover or data reconstruction. 
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safety, so designers must trade off the desire for rapid 
recovery and minimum data loss against each solution’s 
price, operational costs, and performance impact across 
a range of configuration choices. Over-engineered solu- 
tions may incur excessive costs to defend against negli- 
gible risks. Under-engineered solutions have their own 
costs in a disaster: crippling outages, loss of critical 
data, or unacceptably degraded service. Faced with 
these choices, designers often resort to ad hoc attempts 
to strike the right balance, guided by rules of thumb and 
their own limited (or even irrelevant) experience. 


The key contribution of this paper is to show how to 
design data dependability solutions automatically, given 
specifications of workload properties, system compo- 
nents, data value, and expected rates of primary copy 
failures. We describe and evaluate a design tool that 
combines quantitative models of the standard protection 
and recovery techniques (depicted in Figure 1) with an 
off-the-shelf optimizing solver. The output of the tool 
is a cost-effective data dependability design. 


The paper makes three further contributions, each of 
which 1s essential to automating dependability design: 


1. Dependability metrics. We describe metrics to spec- 
ify data dependability requirements, covering both 
data reliability (1.e., the absence of data loss or cor- 
ruption) and data availability (1.e., the ability to ac- 
cess data when desired). These metrics characterize 
the severity of a failure in terms of the financial cost 
of the resulting data loss and service outages. 


2. Models of data protection alternatives. We develop 
quantitative models of the dependability properties 
and costs of common disaster tolerance solutions. 


3. Optimization framework. We show how to formulate 
data dependability design as an efficient optimization 
problem to balance cost and risk exposure—precisely 
the kind of task that automation can aid. The optimi- 
zation objective is to minimize the sum of outlays 
and the financial penalties for failures. 
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Figure 2: structure of the dependability design tool. 
Section numbers on the graphic indicate the sections 
that discuss each topic in the text. 
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2 Overview 


To automate the design process, we must first capture 
the design objectives in a quantitative way. The formu- 
lation must be solution-independent, which means it 
specifies only the goals, and not the solutions. “Backup 
my data once a day” describes an implementation, 
rather than the underlying objective. A better choice is 
“lose no more than 24 hours’ updates.” Better still is 
“minimize my total costs if each hour of lost updates 
costs me $500,000.” 


In a business context, most choices come down to 
money. A key premise of our work is that effective 
dependability design must meet concrete objectives 
specified in financial terms. This section explains our 
financial framework for specifying dependability goals 
and configuring cost-effective solutions for data protec- 
tion and recovery. 


2.1 Failures and recovery 


Data dependability solutions protect against several 
threat categories: 


Data loss: threats that cause data to be lost, including 
failures of the storage devices themselves, or an en- 
compassing failure, such as a building fire. Recent 
updates may be more vulnerable to loss because they 
may not have propagated to fully protected storage 
(e.g., they might reside in a volatile OS buffer, or 
might not have propagated to a remote site yet). 


Data corruption: threats that change data into a form 
that cannot be used. Corruption may result from user 
error, defective software or firmware, and attacks. 


Data inaccessibility: threats that do not damage data, 
but prevent access to it, such as failure of a network 
link, switch, or disk array controller. 


To limit the scope of this study, we focus on data loss 
events for the primary copy, such as a primary site dis- 
aster or failure of a primary disk array. Data corruption 
and inaccessibility threats can be mapped into loss of 
the primary copy. We leave a treatment of secondary 
failures to future work. 


After a failure, normal operation resumes when either of 
two states is achieved: 


1. Failover: the secondary is usable as the primary. 


2. Reconstruction: the primary 1s restored and usable 
again, either at its original site or at another site out- 
side of the scope of the failure. 


Our tool considers only the minimum repairs needed to 
restore service. In practice, repair is not fully complete 
until the original level of redundancy is restored, so the 
secondary can tolerate another failure. In the case of 
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failover, typically a planned fail-back operation restores 
each site or copy to its pre-failure role. 


2.2 Recovery time and recovery points 


Business continuity practitioners currently use two met- 
rics to capture data dependability objectives: 


1. Recovery time. The Recovery Time Objective (RTO) 
specifies the maximum allowable delay until 
application service is restored after a failure event. 
The RTO can range from seconds to days. 


2. Data loss. Recovery may require reverting to some 
consistent point prior to the failure, discarding up- 
dates issued after that recovery point. The Recovery 
Point Objective (RPO) gives the maximum allowable 
time window for which recent updates may be lost. 
The RPO can range from zero (no loss is tolerable) to 
days or weeks. 


Discussions with storage designers suggest that the de- 
pendability objectives for the repair step are to restore 
the original level of redundancy “soon.” How soon and 
at what expense are less well-defined: best-effort solu- 
tions are generally used. 


2.3 Penalty rates 


Choosing the right RTO and RPO requires 
understanding (1) the business costs of service outages 
and data loss and (2) the recovery behavior and cost of 
all available solutions to achieve each RTO and RPO. 
This process is a complex optimization problem in a 
large design space, and is hard to do well by hand. 


Instead of fixed RTO and RPO targets, our approach 
quantifies the financial impacts of outages and data loss 
as penalty rates, expressed as $/hour. The loss penalty 
rate specifies the cost per hour of lost updates. The 
outage penalty rate specifies the cost per hour of ser- 
vice interruption. Our design tool uses these rates to 
balance expected failure impacts against outlays to ar- 
rive at a cost-effective solution. The tool identifies the 
RTO and RPO as a side effect of this design process. 


Determining penalty rates is still not easy, but it can be 
done using techniques such as Business Impact Analysis 
(BIA), and tools (e.g., http://www.availability.com) that 
help managers quantify their exposure to outages and 
data loss. The insurance industry regularly assesses 
threats and exposures in many other domains of equiva- 
lent complexity. Assessing these penalty rates is a 
strictly simpler and less error-prone task than determin- 
ing the right RTO and RPO values. 


Even though site and regional failures are extremely 
rare in North America, government regulation or liabil- 
ity obligations [CNT2003] may mandate specific 


maximum RPO and RTO values. More stringent re- 
quirements are particularly likely in the financial indus- 
try [SEC2002]. Mandated values can be specified as 
bounds for the RPO and RTO results obtained from our 
approach, although the bounds are rarely tight. 


2.4 Putting it all together 


Our design tool works as follows. First, it uses the 
models described in Section 3 to explore the solution 
space—including the ranges of configuration parameter 
settings for each alternative—and to predict the de- 
ployment outlays, worst-case recovery time, and worst- 
case data loss for each candidate solution. The tool 
then selects the best design alternative (e.g., synchro- 
nous mirroring), together with the best values for its 
configuration parameters (e.g., two wide area links) and 
the best recovery alternative (e.g., failover to the secon- 
dary site). This optimal configuration balances the sys- 
tem cost (outlays) with the worst-case financial costs 
(penalties) for expected primary failure events. 


3 Modeling protection techniques 


This section outlines the models and parameters for the 
data protection and recovery alternatives considered in 
this paper. Each model defines a set of input parame- 
ters (e.g., component outlays and performance attrib- 
utes) and their values, a set of configuration parameters 
(e.g., number of tape drives or network links to a remote 
mirror) and their ranges of valid settings, and equations 
relating the parameters to the measures of interest: 
worst-case data loss and recovery time. It is trivial to 
model different parameter settings for system compo- 
nents, and it is straightforward in principle to incorpo- 
rate new data protection techniques into the design tool. 


To normalize costs, all capital outlays are depreciated 
linearly over three years, and all recurring costs (e.g., 
leasing and support costs) are given at an annual rate. 


Je 


Data dependability designs are sensitive to characteris- 
tics of the storage workload. Many data protection 
schemes are sensitive to the average update rate: the 
volume of updates over a given interval, divided by the 
interval length. Techniques that accumulate modifica- 
tions over an interval (e.g., incremental tape backup) 
are more sensitive to the workload’s unique update 
rate, the number of unique data items written over an 
interval. Longer accumulation intervals allow more 
time for overwrites, so they often have lower unique 
update rates. We model this rate by a series of tuples of 
the form <interval duration, unique update rate>. Syn- 
chronous mirroring solutions are also sensitive to the 
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Parameter 


short-term peak-to-average burstiness of writes, which 
is typically 3-10- the long-term average update rate. 


These characteristics can be measured from an existing 
system or estimated by a person or a tool from a reper- 
toire of well-known workloads. Table | quantifies the 
relevant workload characteristics for the cello2002 
workload [Ji2003], a publicly available trace of a time- 
sharing system at HP Labs. The experiments reported 
in Section 5 use this workload. 


Description MEV UT=TS 


overall workload 1.36 TB 


Capacity 


wkidCapacity 


avgUpdateRate average update rate; 799 KiB/s 


no rewrite absorption 


short-term burst 10- 
update-rate multiplier 


burstMultiplier 


<1 min, 727KiB/s> 
<5 min, 689KiB/s> 
<1 hr, 581KiB/s> 
<4 hr, 458KiB/s> 


uniqueU pdate- 
Rate(duration) 


unique update rate 
over the given 
interval, after 
absorbing overwrites: 
<interval duration, 


unique update rate> <24 hr, 317KiB/s> 


<48 hr, 317KiB/s> | 


duration - 
uniqueUpdate- 
Rate(duration) 


Table 1: workload attributes for cello2002. 


uniqueCapacity 
(duration) 


total size (capacity) 
of unique updates 
during given duration 





We ignore workload characteristics that do not affect 
the choice of dependability solutions. Existing tools 
can address these design issues (e.g., [Anderson2002a]). 


3.2 The primary copy 


We assume one or more disk arrays store the primary 
copy of data. We assume that they protect data against 
internal single-component failures, and consider only 
complete failure of the primary array or site. For sim- 
plicity, we consider the case where the entire dataset is 
protected in the same way; in practice, different storage 
volumes may be protected differently. 


Our disk array cost model is based on a diverse set of 
disk arrays from Hewlett-Packard, including the 
HSG80, EVA and XP1024 arrays. The model captures 
details such as the costs of the array chassis/enclosures, 
redundant front-end controllers (including caches), 
XP1024 back-end controllers, and the disk drives and 
the trays in which they are mounted. It estimates the 
cost of floor space, power, cooling, and operations by 
using a fixed facilities cost plus a variable cost that 
scales with capacity. For the experiments reported here 
we used RAID-10 configurations of the EVA model 
summarized in Table 2. 
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<12 hr, 350KiB/s> | 


Parameter 


| mirrorCache- 
| Capacity 





Description Values 


Parameter 


maxDisks upper bound on number 256 


of disks in each array 
73 GB 
32 GiB 
512 MB/s 


diskCapacity Capacity per disk drive 
arrayCacheCapacity array cache capacity 


maximum disk array 
reload (restore) rate 


arrayReloadBW 


$189 890 / 
enclosure 


$3549 / disk 
$60k / year 

$1 / GB / year 
3 years 


outlay cost of disk array 
enclosure 


enclosureCost 


diskCost 
fixedFacilitiesCost 
varFacilitiesCost 


outlay cost of disk 
fixed outlay cost 
variable outlay cost 


amortization period for 
capital outlay costs 


depreciationPeriod 


Table 2: primary copy model parameters for the HP 
EVA disk array and facility costs. These EVA costs 
were representative at the end of 2003, and may not be 
actual list prices. The facility costs are estimates. 


The overall annualized outlay cost for disk array storage 
and facilities for the primary copy 1s: 
primaryCost = 
numDiskArrays- enclosureCost 
; numDisks- diskCost 
depreciationPeriod 
+ varFacilitiesCost. wkldCapacity 
+ fixedFacilitiesCost 


Description Values 


size of buffer 100 MiB 
used to smooth 


update bursts 


1 min, 5 min, 
1 hr, 4 hr, 12 hr, 24 hr 


asyncB batch 
duration for 
coalescing writes 


link bandwidth 


i nt erv. al asyncB 


T3: 6MiB/s 
OC3: 16MiB/s 


upper bound on 16 
number of links 


linkBW 


link Smax 


T3: $60 000 / year 
OC3: $456 000 / year 


linkCost annual outlay 


cost for link 


Table 3: parameters for the remote mirroring model. 


Link cost estimates come from [Ji2003]. 


3.3. Remote mirroring 


Remote mirroring protects against loss of the primary 
by keeping an isolated copy on one or more disk arrays 
at a secondary site. Our remote mirroring model in- 
cludes a transfer rate (bytes/s) for the network link con- 
necting the mirrors, a link cost ($/year), and an upper 
bound on the number of links that may be deployed. 
We currently model T3, OC3, OC48, and local and 
metropolitan-distance (l0km) optical FibreChannel 
links. Adding new link types is as simple as specifying 
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their parameter values. Table 3 shows the parameters 
for the T3 and OC3 link types used in the experiments. 


The primary cost factors for remote mirroring systems 
are the costs of (1) the storage for the remote copy and 
(2) the network links required to match the write rate at 
the primary. The costs and penalties depend on the re- 
mote mirroring protocol [Ji2003]: 


e Synchronous mirroring (sync): the secondary re- 


,; uniqueUpda teRate(intervalasyncB) 

links. =| —_—_$ ——_—$ $$ 
ee linkBW 

The potential data loss is the size of two delayed 

batches (one accumulating and one in transit to the 

secondary), so we approximate the worst-case loss 

window as twice the batch interval: 


dataLoss = 2 x interValasynca 


ceives and applies each write before the write com- 
pletes at the primary. This scheme requires low la- 
tency (e.g., close proximity) between the sites to ob- 
tain good performance, but no data is lost if the 
primary fails: dataLoss = 0. Links are provisioned to 
support the short-term burst write bandwidth: 


The overall annualized outlay cost for mirroring is just 
the cost of the secondary copy plus the links: 
mirrorCost = secondaryCost + numLinks * linkCost 
secondaryCost = primaryCost 
Failover to a remote mirror and active standby host re- 
sources causes a short, temporary outage (30 seconds in 
our model). Reconstructing the entire data set on the 
primary from the secondary across the network takes 
longer: 


; avoUpdateRate x burstMuttioier 
inks = | ———— 
en inkBW 


e Write-order preserving asynchronous mirroring 
(async): this conservative protocol propagates all 
primary writes (without coalescing rewrites) to the 
secondary as fast as the inter-array interconnect al- 
lows. Updates are applied in the same order at both 
sites, but updates to the secondary may lag. This 
asynchrony can improve the performance of the fore- 
ground workload beyond inter-site distances of a few 
tens of km, but updates may be lost if the primary 
fails. We configure the primary with a write buffer 
that is large enough to smooth the observed worst- 
case update bursts for the workload. As a result, the 
links are provisioned to support the long-term aver- 
age (non-unique) update rate: 


apes avoUpdatet ale 
ann linkBW 


If the primary fails, then any updates buffered in the 
write buffer are lost. The worst-case data loss win- 
dow is given by the time to fill or drain the buffer: 


recoveryTime = wkidCapacity / (linkBW x numLinks) 


The time to restore an array’s worth of data after an 
array failure is calculated in a similar fashion, but scaled 
by numDiskArrays. 


Both failover and reconstruction altematives may re- 
quire spare storage and/or computational resources at 
the secondary site. These may impose additional costs 
and/or recovery delays (see Section 3.5). 


3.4 Tape backup 


Table 4 summarizes the parameters of the tape backup 
model. Backups occur at fixed intervals ranging from 4 
to 48 hours. Periodic full backups are optionally inter- 
spersed with cumulative incremental backups, which 
copy only the data modified since the last full backup. 
For example, backup intervals of 24 hours with incre- 
mental cycle counts of 6, 13 or 27 days correspond 
roughly to weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly full backups 
interspersed with daily incremental backups. 


<——— one backup cycle ————> 


oo HE de teeth eg Subea pe ae 
= = 3 3 z | 
Berk 3 yn § % 
: ieee ces 
A 
K 


one backup ___ backup 


mirrorCacheCapacity x numDiskArrays 


dataLoss = ————_——_———————__—_——_—_—— 
min(avgUpdateRate, (numLinks x linkBW)) | 


e Batched asynchronous mirroring with write absorp- 
tion (asyncB): this protocol reduces bandwidth costs 
by coalescing repeated writes to the same data. Up- 
dates accumulate into batches at the primary and pe- 
riodically propagate to the secondary mirror, which 
applies each update batch atomically [Patterson2002, 

Ji2003]. We declare batch boundaries at fixed time atomically resync (resiiver) — 
intervals (intervalasynca) ranging from one minute to 24 3 RaCMEPICODY, 
hours. The link bandwidth must support the worst- snapsnote 


case unique update rate over the batch interval: 


full backup 
original copy 


a updates continue to orginal | 
Sr ase eae 
7 +~__¢realea snapshot 


copy data to tape 


Figure 3: the backup cycle. 
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Parameter 


tapeCapacity 
tapeDriveBW 
tapeDriveSmax 
{apeSmax 
interval tui; 
intervalincr 


cycleCount 


intervalcycie 


retrieval Time@yauit 


tapeLibraryCost 


tapeDriveCost 
tapeCost 
fixed VaultCost 


vaultPer- 
ShipmentCost 


Description 


tape media capacity (B) 
tape drive rate (B/sec) 


upper bound on number 
of drives in library 


upper bound on number 
of tapes in library 


interval for full backups 


interval for incremental 
backups 


number of incrementals 
between full backups 


interval between full 
backups 


time to retrieve tapes 
from offsite vault 


outlay cost for tape 


library, including chassis 


plus media slots 


outlay cost for tape 
drive 


outlay cost for tape 
media cartridge 


outlay for tape vault 


outlay cost for a 
shipment to tape vault 


Values 


SDLT: 320 GB 
LTO: 400 GB 


SDLT: 16 MB/s 
LTO: 60 MB/s 


16 


4hr, 12 hr, 
24 hr, 48 hr 


4hr, 12 hr, 
24 hr, 48 hr 


O763.13;-2F 


= intervalyy + 
cycleCount 
- intervalincr 


1 hr 


$148 342 
per library 


SDLT, LTO: 
$19 554 / drive 


SDLT: $125 
LTO: $150 


$25 000 / year 
$50 / shipment 





Table 4: summary of tape backup parameters. 


Figure 3 illustrates the backup process. It creates a con- 
sistent, read-only snapshot of the primary data, and then 
uses the snapshot as the source for the backup to tape 
(be it full or incremental). Snapshots may be taken us- 
ing space-efficient copy-on-write techniques (e.g., [Pat- 
terson2002, Lee1996]), or by tsolating a local mirror 
and synchronizing it with the primary copy after the 
backup is complete (e.g., [EMC-SRDF, HP—XP-—CA)). 
The disk space required for a space-efficient incre- 
mental snapshot is determined from the average unique 
update rate and the backup interval. 


Each backup must finish before the next one starts, ef- 
fectively defining a backup window equal to the interval 
duration. The tool provisions sufficient tape drives to 
complete each backup within its window: 


tapeDriveSmin = max(tapeDrivesminFui, tapeDriveSmininc) 


where the number of drives needed for a full backup is: 


tapeDrives = ena 
minFull | intervals, - tapeDriveBW 
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and the number of tape drives required for the largest 
incremental backup 1s: 


(cycleCount 1)- uniqueCapacity(intervalinc, ) 


tapeDrives _. = 
e minincr intervalinn, « tapeDriveBW 


Tapes are retained for a single full backup cycle, which 
includes the last full backup and all subsequent incre- 
mental backups. Each full backup is written onto a new 
set of tapes rather than the tapes for the previous full 
backup, in case it fails to complete. When a full backup 
completes, the tapes for the previous full backup are 
sent to the vault, and the tapes at the vault are recycled 
back to the primary site. The tapes are kept at the pri- 
mary until this time in case they are needed quickly to 
respond to operator errors (e.g., rm *). Thus the total 
number of retained tapes 1s: 


numTapes = 2 x numTapesyuy + NUMTAapeSiner 


where the number of tapes required for a full backup 1s: 


NUMTAPeS 1) = [ wkldCapacity /tapeCapacity | 


The number of tapes required for all incremental back- 
ups during a cycle is calculated by summing the number 
of tapes used for each one. We assume that each 
backup starts on a new tape. Taking into account the 
fact that the full backup interval may be larger than the 
incremental one, we get: 


cycteCount 1 


numTapes, = eee iat 


Seren 
i=0 
sizeOfincr(i) = uniqueCapacity( interval yj) 
+ j- uniqueCapacity(interval nc, ) 


Tape libraries hold both tape drives and tape cartridges. 
We model HP’s series ESL9595 libraries, which can 
handle 2 to 16 drives, up to 600 cartridges, and three 
different tape cartridge/drive technologies (DLT, SDLT 
and LTO). The number of tape libraries needed to 
house the tapes and tape drives 1s: 


car area numT apes ) 


num TapeLibraries = max 
tapeDriveS max [apeSmax 


We assume that tapes are replaced every year, to guard 
against media failures. Thus, the minimum annualized 
outlay cost for backup is: 


numTapeLibraries- tapeLibraryCost + 
es - tapeDriveCost ) 
depreciationPeriod 

+ numTapes.- tapeCost 


backupCost = 


To protect against site disasters we add a second tape 
library at the reconstruction site. Disaster protection 
also incurs an annual cost for tape vaulting: 
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numTapeLibraries. tapeLibraryCost + 
numTapeDrives- tapeDriveCost 


backupCost= 2 —— 
depreciationPeriod 


+ numTapes:- tapeCost 
+ fixedVaultCost 
+ vaultPerShipmentCost. shipmentsPery ear 


3.4.1 Data loss 


A primary array failure may destroy any backup in pro- 
gress at the time of the failure, possibly losing all up- 
dates from both the current (accumulating) backup in- 
terval and the previous (propagating) backup interval. 
Assuming full intervals are at least as long as incre- 
mental intervals, the worst-case data loss window is the 
sum of the full and incremental backup intervals: 


dataLoss = intervalfuy + intervalincr 


In the event of a primary site disaster, the worst-case 
data loss occurs if the site 1s destroyed just before the 
new full backup completes and the old full backup 1s 
shipped offsite. In this case, the data at the vault 1s out- 
of-date by twice the full backup cycle duration, plus the 
interval for the latest full backup: 


dataLoss = 2 x intervalcycie + intervalruy 


3.4.2 Recovery time 


Recovery from tape 1s a three-phase process: first, if the 
tapes are stored at an offsite vault, they must be re- 
trieved to the reconstruction site; second, the latest full 
backup 1s restored and third, the latest subsequent in- 
cremental backup is restored. Vaults can be close to or 
far away from the target reconstruction site. The largest 
Capacity incremental backup is the last one of the cycle. 
We make the following simplifying assumptions: all the 
tape drives in each library operate in parallel during 
each phase, and data is spread evenly across the tapes 
and drives. We ignore tape load time because it 1s typ1- 
cally less than 5% of the time to read the tape. 


The number of tapes for the last incremental backup 1s: 


NUMT APES ma vince -| 


tapeCapacity 


For a site disaster, the worst-case recovery time is the 
time to retrieve the tapes from the offsite vault, plus the 
time to restore the last full and the last incremental 
backup of a cycle: 
recoveryTime = retrievalTime@yauj|t + 
recoveryT imefyy + recovery Time jngr 


recoveryTime, | = plBD@GARECH YS ANGE ful 
ull tapeDriveBW - numTapeDrives 


ity: Tapes 
recoveryTime,__. = fapeCapacily num! apeSmaxincr 
incr tapeDriveBW . numTapeDrives 


(cycleCount 1). uniqueCapacit interval + ) 


Recovery after an array failure is analogous; the main 
differences are that the tapes are not yet offsite (e.g., 
zero retrievalTimeyaun), and the tape counts for the full and 
last incremental backups are scaled by numDiskArrays. 


3.5 Spare resources 


After a failure, recovery can begin immediately if hot 
standby resources are available. Otherwise, resources 
must be found or acquired, drained if they are in use for 
another purpose, and (re)configured or (re)initialized if 
necessary. Solutions may minimize recovery time by 
keeping spare equipment in various states of readiness. 


Failover or reconstruction at the secondary site requires 
computational resources at the target site. Since our 
focus 1s on storage system design, our tool always pro- 
visions hot spare server(s) at the target site if it selects 
one of these recovery alternatives. For simplicity we set 
the cost equal to the outlay cost of the primary disk ar- 
rays for the workload, following the rule of thumb that 
storage and servers each account for one third of the 
cost of a typical server site. 


For reconstruction alternatives, we consider only recon- 
struction at the secondary site or at the primary over the 
Same interconnect provisioned for backup or mirroring. 
Reconstruction at a third site would require additional, 
independently provisioned network links. 


Reconstruction requires one or more disk arrays to 
serve as target for the restoration. We model a spec- 
trum of spare resource options by the outlay cost of 
maintaining them and the time to provision and config- 
ure them. Table 5 gives the model parameters, and Fig- 
ure 4 illustrates the alternatives. In all cases, we assume 
that any spare resources consumed by recovery are 
eventually replaced with new equipment, and factor the 
replacement equipment cost out of the equations. 


Parameter Description WEEVIL eS 


outlay cost of spare disk 
array storage and facilities 


spareCost =primaryCost 


discount factor for shared 0.2 
resources (fraction in [0,1]) 


spareDiscount 


time to order, deliver, and 
set up new resources 


f order 


time to identify that 
resources are available 


identity 


tconfigure time to configure resources 


fscrub time to scrub resources 


time to negotiate the release 
of shared resource 


tnegotiate 





Table 5: model parameters for spare resources. 
Spare costs include the cost of the entire target site for 
site disasters; for array failures, costs include only the 
array and related capacity-dependent facilities costs. 
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Figure 4: spare resource alternatives, and their 
preparation times. The time to provision spare 
resources is calculated by summing the times along the 
path from the chosen alternative to the active state. 


One way of gaining access to spare resources is to rent 
access to a shared resource pool. Several companies 
offer such a service, which can be much cheaper than a 
dedicated backup site. We model the cost of shared 
resources by a fixed discount factor (a fraction in [0, 
1]). However, the lower cost comes at a risk: 

“During the days following September 11, some 

disaster recovery vendors found they were unable to 

accommodate all of their affected clients, with the 


result that several institutions found themselves without 
the anticipated backup facilities.” [SEC2002] 


4 Automating dependability design 


Our automated design tool, or solver, uses the data pro- 
tection and recovery models described in the previous 
section to determine the most cost-effective solution for 
a given set of workload inputs, component parameters, 
assumed rates of primary array failures and primary site 
disasters, and failure penalty rates. Outputs from the 
solver include the choice of design alternative, the 
worst-case data loss window and recovery time (RPO 
and RTO), and the outlays and expected penalties. The 
solution also specifies settings for configuration pa- 
rameters such as the number of tape drives, backup in- 
tervals, update batch interval, and other model parame- 
ters discussed in Section 3. 


4.1 The optimization problem 


We based our solver on mathematical programming 
primarily because of its expressive power and efficiency 
in traversing a large and complex search space. The 
technique has the added advantage that it arrives at a 
mathematically optimal solution; however, because the 
failure penalty rates are merely estimates, this fact is 
less important. Because our emphasis is on storage 
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system design and not optimization technology, we used 
an off-the-shelf optimization tool, rather than develop 
our own. We cast the problem as a mixed-integer opti- 
mization with constraints. Our prototype is written in 
the GAMS language for the CPLEX solver 
[GAMS1998, ILOG2002]. 


The solver’s objective is to minimize overall business 
cost, defined as outlays plus failure penalties. Within 
the solver, a set of binary decision variables represents 
the data protection alternatives and their base configura- 
tions. Each binary variable corresponds to a single pro- 
tection alternative (e.g., mirroring or backup) and a spe- 
cific set of discrete configuration parameters (e.g., 
“batched asynchronous mirroring with a write absorp- 
tion interval of one minute’). A second set of binary 
decision variables represents the alternatives for recov- 
ery and spare resources (e.g., “use failover’). Integer 
decision variables represent the number of bandwidth 
devices (e.g., network links or tape drives) for each 
protection alternative. 


The solver uses the following optimization constraints: 
Exactly one protection alternative must be chosen. 
Exactly one recovery alternative must be chosen. 


The number of bandwidth devices for a data protec- 
tion alternative is either zero (if that alternative has 
not been chosen), or it is within the range specified 
by the upper and lower bounds calculated or speci- 
fied for the alternative (e.g., [linkSmin, linkSmaxd). 


The aggregate device bandwidth may not exceed the 
aggregate reload rate for the primary disk array(s). 


4.2. Optimizing the optimization 


The multitude of parameter combinations leads to a 
complex search space. We applied several techniques 
to make the solver more efficient. With these improve- 
ments, the optimization runs in just a few seconds. 


First, we reduced the search space considerably by 
quantizing the values of certain continuous parameters, 
such as backup intervals and the batch intervals for the 
batched asynchronous remote-mirroring scheme. 


Second, we divided several continuous, non-linear func- 
tions to a set of piecewise-linear segments. When for- 
mulated in the straightforward fashion described above, 
the recovery time models have terms that depend in- 
versely on the number of links or tape drives y. The 
resulting optimization problem becomes non-linear. 
Although solvers exist for certain classes of non-linear 
optimization problems, they may take an unacceptably 
long time to find a solution, or fail to find one at all. 
Linear solvers exploit well-known theoretical results 
about the search space structure to solve significantly 
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larger problems in seconds. To linearize our problem, 
we defined new variables z standing for the inverse of 
the problematic y terms. We introduced new constraints 
on the variables so that the resulting optimization prob- 
lem is equivalent to the original one. Since the trans- 
formation is convex, we used the methods described in 
[Williams 1999], which linearize convex constraints in 
continuous variables. If the variables had been continu- 
ous, this would have been an approximation, but be- 
Cause our decision variables are integers, we can prove 
that the result 1s exact. 


5S Experimental results 


We conducted a series of experiments to explore the 
behavior of our automated dependability design tool: 


1. To validate the solver’s recovery time, data loss and 
cost calculations, we evaluated these quantities for a 
fixed set of designs. 


2. To explore the solver’s design choices, we supplied a 
set of penalty inputs corresponding to specific 
industry segments, and examined the output designs. 


3. To explore the sensitivity of the solver’s design 
choices to its inputs, we varied the penalty rates 
across a wide range, and examined the outputs. 


Although workload parameters do affect the configura- 
tion parameters for each solution, our experience has 
shown that the penalty rates dominate the design 
choices. We use a single workload for all experiments 
(cello2002, described in Table 1). All experiments as- 
sume a failure rate of one primary site disaster per year. 
The effect of changing the failure frequency is equiva- 
lent to scaling the penalty rate values by an appropriate 
multiplier; the experiments explore in detail how the 
design choices change as these penalty rates vary. 


5.1 Validation of fixed designs 


To validate our intuitions about the recovery time, data 
loss and cost behaviors of candidate designs, we ran the 
solver in evaluation mode. In this mode, the solver’s 
decision variables are fixed to a particular design choice 
and configuration parameter values. We present a rep- 
resentative sampling of the results here, all of which 
were set up to reconstruct the data to a hot spare at the 
primary site in the event of a site disaster. 


Figure 5 presents a set of results for tape backup. The 
graph shows recovery time as a function of the number 
of tape drives for two different tape drive technologies 
(SDLT and LTO). We considered two backup sched- 
ules: one using just full backups with a four-hour 
backup interval, and one using weekly full backups plus 
daily incremental ones, both with 24-hour intervals. 


| Asynchronous mirroring 


| Backup (weekly full + daily incremental; 


The graphs for the full-only policy begin at two drives 
(for LTO) and seven drives (for SDLT) because that is 
the minimum number of tape drives required to back up 
the entire data set in the four-hour window. For LTO, 
the curves stop at eight drives because the aggregate 
tape drive bandwidth beyond this point is larger than the 
array reload rate, so additional drives do not help. 


As expected, the slower SDLT technology results in 
longer recovery times. For both technologies, recovery 
is faster with the full-only schedule: it restores only the 
last full backup, while the weekly full/daily incremental 
schedule must also apply the latest incremental backup. 


14 4 


Recovery time (hours) 
3S 











Number of tape drives 


~@-SDLT, Weekly full, 24 hour -O- SDLT, Full only, 4 hour 
|= LTO, Weekly full, 24 hour -C+ LTO, Full only, 4 hour 


Figure 5: tape backup recovery time as a function of 
tape drive/cartridge technology and backup policy. 


The graph confirms the importance of provisioning to 
minimize recovery time in this scenario: for smaller 
numbers of tape drives, the outage penalty reduction 
from adding a tape drive exceeds the drive’s purchase 
price. The LTO drives are particularly cost-effective. 


Recent data loss 


Protection technique 


Synchronous mirroring 0 
2.2 min 


Asynchronous batch mirroring 2.0 min 


(interval = 1 min) 


Asynchronous batch mirroring 2.0 hours 


(interval = 1 hour) 
12 hours 
360 hours 


Backup (full-only; interval = 4 hours) 


both intervals = 24 hours) 





Table 6: recent data loss for different designs. 


Table 6 summarizes the worst-case data loss for several 
design alternatives. Synchronous mirroring experiences 
zero data loss. For non-coalescing asynchronous mirror- 
ing, data loss corresponds to the time for the workload 
to fill the 1OO MB mirroring write cache. Data loss for 
the asynchronous batch variants is twice the batch dura- 
tion. The worst-case data loss for tape backup and 
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vaulting is twice the backup cycle, plus the backup in- 
terval for the latest full backup. The large values show 
the down-side of keeping tapes on-site rather than send- 
ing them to the vault in the case of site failure. 


Figure 6 shows how outlay and expected penalty costs 
combine to yield the total cost of a candidate solution 
across a range of configuration parameters. The graph 
shows outlay and penalty costs for remote asynchronous 
mirroring with recovery by reconstruction at the pri- 
mary. This experiment assumes the penalty rate inputs 
for both data loss and outages are $20 000 per hour. 


Outlay costs increase linearly as the number of config- 
ured T3 network links increases. The expected data 
loss for each failure is constant with this solution, but 
adding more links speeds recovery by increasing the 
bandwidth from the mirror to the primary. The graph 
shows a “sweet-spot” that minimizes the overall cost at 
five T3 links: with fewer links, slower recovery drives 
up the outage penalties, while adding more links yields 
diminishing benefit and causes link outlays to dominate. 
We ran this experiment in evaluation mode for illustra- 
tive purposes; in design mode the goal of the solver is to 
find such sweet spots automatically. 


2,500,000 | —————— 
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Figure 6: outlay and penalty costs for asynchronous 
mirroring as a function of link configuration. 


5.2 Automated design choices 


For the second set of experiments we ran the tool in 
design mode to configure a data protection system for 
one primary site disaster per year. These experiments 
explore the design choices for penalty rates that are 
typical of specific industry segments [CNT2003b]. 
Table 7 summarizes the data loss and outage penalty 
inputs for each industry segment, together with the cho- 
sen design and its cost. Figure 7 illustrates the cost 
breakdown for each solution. 
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Table 7: 


Overall 
cost 


Data loss Outage 
penalty 


Design 
chosen 


Type 
el=T aretha 


Student accounts: Storage of data owned by students is 
tolerant of data loss and outages. 


$500/hr $500/hr backup with $301k 
12-hr interval 


+ no spares 


Company documents: Documents such as papers, 
presentations, and design documents are tolerant to small 
outages and loss of recent writes. 


$500k/hr $500/hr async mirror+ $426k 
reconstruction 


+ no spares 


Web server for an online retailer: Outages are expensive, 
because if the web server goes down, orders stop. Data loss 
is tolerable, because data can be replaced from other sources. 


$500/hr $500k/hr asyncB mirror $506k 


+ failover 


Consumer banking: Consumer banking services are tolerant 
of modest outages (since account holders are unlikely to 
switch banks), but not data loss. 


$50M/hr $50k/hr sync mirror + $562k 


failover 


Central bank: Central banks are required by regulations to 
have zero data loss and small outage windows. 


$50M/hr $5M/hr — sync mirror + $603k 


failover 














summary of industry segment examples. 
Overall costs 
scan $301k $426k $506k $562k $603k 
= of <A NN 
2 90% | NS | 
== 60% 
© x45 
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Figure 7: solution costs by industry segment. 


For lower penalty rates (student accounts and company 
documents), the tool chooses designs that employ re- 
construction with no spare resources: the outlay costs 
for better protection exceed the failure penalties. It 
switches to asynchronous mirroring and failover at 
moderate penalty rates (web server), because the outlays 
for this stronger solution are less than the penalties ex- 
pected with a cheaper solution. At the highest penalty 
rates (consumer banking and central bank), the tool 
selects an aggressive synchronous mirroring + failover 
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solution to achieve zero data loss and minimal outage 
time. Even so, the mission-critical central bank incurs a 
non-trivial outage penalty for the 30-second failover 
time. 


Interestingly, the designer always chooses a solution 
whose expected penalties are a modest share of the 
overall cost (at most 17%). 


5.3. Solver design choice sensitivity 


Our final set of experiments maps the solution space for 
data protection and recovery across a range of failure 
penalty rates. We performed over 500 separate experi- 
ments, varying the data loss and data outage penalty 
rates independently over a wide range (10’:10’). 
Exploring this space by hand using existing tools would 
be unthinkable. Our intent is to give insight into the 
richness of the design space, to show the feasibility of 
navigating this design space automatically, and to pro- 
vide further evidence that the design tool 1s correct and 
efficient. 
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Figure 8: solution types picked by the solver for the 
space of penalty rates. The dotted line separates 
failover and reconstruction solutions. 


Figure 8 shows the design alternatives selected for each 
input scenario. As expected, the tool chooses the 
cheapest solution—tape backup —for scenarios tolerant 
of outages and data loss (e.g., student accounts), but 
incorporates hot spare resources and more aggressive 
backup intervals as the penalties for outage and data 
loss increase. The tool chooses asynchronous batch 
mirroring for the scenarios with more severe outage 
penalties when the cost to lose recent writes is accept- 
able (e.g., web server). At low data outage penalty 
rates, as the penalty rate for data loss continues to in- 


crease (e.g., company documents), the solutions switch 
to order-preserving asynchronous mirroring to reduce 
the data loss beyond what tape backup can offer. As the 
penalty rates for data loss increase further (e.g., con- 
sumer banking and central bank), the solutions shift to 
synchronous mirroring. 


When outage penalties are low, the mirroring solutions 
use reconstruction rather than failover to avoid incur- 
ring the additional outlays for standby compute re- 
sources. As outage penalties increase, the solutions 
incorporate hot spare standby resources and failover to 
minimize downtime. 


To clarify the reasoning behind the solver’s decisions, 
we now look at its calculations in greater detail. Figure 
9 and Figure 10 show the recovery time and recent data 
loss, respectively, for the chosen solutions. 
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Figure 9: recovery time as a function of penalty 
rates. Each tinted band corresponds to a 20-hour 
increase in recovery time. The dotted line separates 
failover and reconstruction solutions. 


For the lowest data loss and outage penalty rates, the 
solver chooses tape backup with no spare resources, 
full-only backups and twelve-hour intervals, resulting in 
a recovery time of 42 hours and data loss of 36 hours. 
As the data outage penalty increases, the backup-based 
solutions shift to using occupied spare resources and 
four-hour backup intervals, decreasing recovery time to 
14 hours. The reductions in backup intervals also re- 
duce the data loss window to 12 hours. Adding hot 
standby resources further reduces recovery time to five 
hours. The shift to asynchronous batch mirroring + 
failover at high outage penalty rates dramatically re- 
duces the recovery time to 30 seconds and the data loss 
window to two minutes. 
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Figure 10: data loss time as a function of penalty 
rates. Each tinted band corresponds to a 10-hour 
increase in data loss time. The dotted line separates 
asynchronous and synchronous mirroring. 
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Figure 11: total (penalty+outlay) costs (k$) for the 
space of penalty rates. 


For asynchronous mirroring with low outage penalties, 
the tool selects reconstruction rather than failover; it 
tolerates 100+ hour outage times, rather than incur the 
expense of standby compute resources for failover. As 
the loss penalty rate increases, the shift to synchronous 
mirroring + reconstruction reduces data loss to zero, 
with the added benefit of decreasing the recovery time 
to about 70 hours. (This reduction comes from the ad- 
ditional networking links synchronous mirroring re- 
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quires to support update bursts.) As the outage penalty 
rates increase, the synchronous mirroring solutions shift 
to failover, resulting in recovery times of 30 seconds. 


Figure 11 shows the overall costs associated with the 
solver’s choices. In all cases the tool balances outlays 
with penalties, increasing system cost only as needed to 
avoid larger penalties. One notable crossover occurs as 
more aggressive spare resource options are purchased 
(from none to occupied to hot spare to failover), to re- 
duce the outage penalties. Another interesting cross- 
over occurs as the choice of protection technique shifts 
(from more aggressive backup policies to asynchronous 
mirroring to synchronous mirroring) to reduce data loss 
penalties. 


5.4 Discussion 


Asynchronous mirroring performed surprisingly well in 
this study. We were initially skeptical, but found that 
the additional high costs of high-speed, long distance 
links largely relegated synchronous mirroring to situa- 
tions where the small data loss that could result with 
asynchronous mirroring is incredibly expensive — as it 
is, for example, tn the central bank case, where a single 
transfer can involve millions or even billions of dollars. 


We noted that the solver generally chose to use full- 
only backups, rather than interspersing incremental 
backups between full ones. Even though the tape costs 
for incremental backups are generally lower, this outlay 
savings is outweighed by the increased recovery time 
penalties that result from the need to restore both the 
latest full and latest incremental backups. 


We observed firsthand that even people who should 
know better can make mistakes when faced with this 
rich design space. For example, we were experimenting 
with an early version of the design tool, exploring the 
effects of increasing the outage penalty rale for a mir- 
roring + reconstruction solution to protect against array 
failure, when we noticed that the tool chose to configure 
a local tape library at the primary site. Why? Because 
we had constrained mirroring in that version to provi- 
sion only enough networks links to absorb the update 
traffic for asynchronous mirroring. Unfortunately, the 
time to reconstruct the primary over these economical, 
slow links was so large that it became cost-effective to 
restore from a local tape library, rather than trickle the 
data back from the remote mirror. The original design 
was wrong: the solution should have been designed to 
handle the recovery case, not just the mirror update 
case. We should not have made this mistake, but we 
did. The automated dependability design tool can help 
to avoid this type of mistake. 
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6 Related work 


We found very few other systems and tools that auto- 
mate the design of dependability solutions. Most of the 
tools we found tackle only pieces of the problem, and 
rely on people to do the rest. 


Storage vendors, such as IBM, Sun, HP, Computer As- 
sociates and Exabyte, provide web-based and 
downloadable tools to help with low-level backup pro- 
visioning questions, and to estimate total cost of owner- 
ship (TCO) and return on IT investments (ROI). For 
example, Sun’s backup calculator [Sun2004] computes 
the number of libraries, tape drives and tape cartridges 
required to support a backup schedule whose parame- 
ters are supplied as inputs. This type of tool provides 
no indication of the dependability of the resulting 
backup system, nor any indication of the financial rami- 
fications of its use. 


ROI and TCO calculators (e.g., [EMC2004]) provide 
estimates for the total cost of ownership for alternative 
storage systems, given inputs for storage capacity, utili- 
zation and availability. These tools incorporate outlay 
costs for storage and server hardware and administrator 
salaries, and penalty costs for outages (but not data 
loss). Their overall system costs are based on input 
values for system availability, rather than calculated 
values for the dependability of a storage system con- 
figuration. 


These tools provide simplistic evaluations of low-level 
configuration parameters or overall system costs, re- 
spectively. By changing input parameters, one can per- 
form a rudimentary sensitivity analysis. Neither class of 
tools can propose a storage system configuration to 
meet user-specified dependability goals. 


Like many other researchers in the dependability 
community, we build models of the systems we are try- 
ing to design. Our work emphasizes embedding those 
models in an automated design system. Most other 
work, however, focuses on models and modeling tool- 
kits that allow designers to interactively try “what-if” 
analyses by hand (e.g., [Deavours2002, Haver- 
kort2001 ]). 


System designers and analysts make the design choices 
we describe here every day, but the focus in their litera- 
ture iS on operational issues, such as determining 
backup policies and setting related configuration pa- 
rameters (e.g., [Cougias2003, Marcus2003, Pre- 
stonl998, daSilval993]). 


The majority of “data protection” work is focused on 
developing new protection mechanisms. Only rarely do 
their designers consider the difficulties of deciding 


when to use them, and how they combine with existing 
techniques [Wylie2001 ]. 


Researchers have developed automated tools to design 
systems to meet’ performance’ goals _ (e.g,, 
[Anderson2002a, Anderson2002b, Alvarez2001, 
Borowsky1997]), but they considered only online re- 
dundancy techniques (mirroring and RAID 5). Our 
dependability design work builds on the experience 
gained there. 


We also leverage existing work that deals with specify- 
ing and evaluating dependability requirements. Exam- 
ples include a declarative method of specifying data 
performability and reliability requirements 
[Keeton2002, Wilkes2001], and ways to measure the 
availability of RAID systems [Brown2000]. 


Several recent papers from CNT (http://www.cnt.com) 
are particularly helpful in providing an overview of the 
growing regulatory and legal pressures on disaster tol- 
erance in the financial industry. They provide some 
information about outage penalties, but little on the cost 
of lost data. 


7 Conclusions 


Data must be dependable: the cost of losing it, or even 
of losing access to it, is simply too high. The complex- 
ity of the systems to achieve this goal, and the range of 
failure cases they must tolerate, is increasing rapidly. 
What’s more, human designers don’t always make the 
right choices, or understand the ramifications of the 
choices they do make. 


The solution is to automate the design of data depend- 
ability solutions. Our design tool provides numerous 
benefits over the manual approach employed today. By 
treating the question as an optimization problem, it can 
search the entire design space and find the best alterna- 
tive for a set of business requirement inputs. Since the 
process is automated, it is easy (and fast) to evaluate a 
broad range of inputs to support “what if” analyses. 
Furthermore, the tool doesn’t just provide “black box” 
answers, but can provide insights into the choices it 
makes, so that customers can understand and interpret 
its decisions. 


Opportunities exist to extend this work in several differ- 
ent directions: improving the quality of the data protec- 
tion technique models; enhancing the financial exposure 
model; extending the scope of the solutions and failures 
imposed; making it easier to add new data protection 
and recovery techniques to an existing solver; and gen- 
erating easy-to-use visual interfaces to the tool itself. 
We hope to explore many of these avenues. 
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More details can be found in an extended version of this 
paper [Keeton2004]. 
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Abstract 

This paper explores the concept of early discard for in- 
teractive search of unindexed data. Processing data in- 
side storage devices using downloaded searchlet code 
enables Diamond to perform ef cient, application- 
specic Itering of large data collections. Early dis- 
card helps users who are looking for needles in a 
haystack by eliminating the bulk of the irrelevant items 
as early as possible. A searchlet consists of a set of 
application-generated lters that Diamond uses to deter- 
mine whether an object may be of interest to the user. 
The system optimizes the evaluation order of the Iters 
based on run-time measurements of each Iter’s selec- 
tivity and computational cost. Diamond can also dy- 
namically partition computation between the storage de- 
vices and the host computer to adjust for changes in 
hardware and network conditions. Performance num- 
bers show that Diamond dynamically adapts to a query 
and to run-time system state. An informal user study 
of an image retrieval application supports our belief that 
early discard signi cantly improves the quality of inter- 
active searches. 


1 Introduction 


How does one nd a few desired items in many terabytes 
or petabytes of complex and loosely-structured data such 
as digital photographs, video streams, CAT scans, archi- 
tectural drawings, or USGS maps? If the data has al- 
ready been indexed for the query being posed, the prob- 
lem is easy. Unfortunately, a suitable index is often not 
available and a user has no choice but to perform an ex- 
haustive search over the entire volume of data. Although 
attributes such as the author, date, or other context of 
data items can restrict the search space, the user is still 
left with an enormous number of items to examine. To- 
day, scanning such a large volume of data is so slow that 
it is only performed in the context of well-planned data 
mining. This is typically a batch job that runs overnight 
and is only rarely attempted interactively [15]. 

Our goal is to enable interactive search of non- 
indexed data, where the user wishes to retrieve a small 
set of important items buried in a large collection. For 
instance, consider a surveillance scenario where an an- 
alyst is monitoring satellite imagery for interesting ac- 
tivity around oil tankers. Current image processing al- 


gorithms may be able to automatically discard images 
that do not contain oil tankers, but they cannot detect 
interesting activity . Filtering the data allows the an- 

alyst to focus attention on the promising candidates by 
signi cantly reducing the number of irrelevant items. To 

make such systems practical, new techniques for scan- 
ning large volumes of data are needed. We believe that 
the solution lies in early discard, the ability to discard 
irrelevant data items as quickly and ef ciently as pos- 

sible (e.g., at the storage device rather than close to the 
user). We have developed a storage architecture and pro- 
gramming model called Diamond that embodies early 
discard. Diamond has been designed to run on an ac- 
tive disk [1], 20, 25] platform, but does not depend on 
the availability of active storage devices. It can be real- 
ized using diverse storage back ends ranging from emu- 
lated active disks on a general-purpose cluster to storage 
nodes on a wide-area network. 

This paper focuses on pure brute-force interactive 
search (i.e., where all of the data is processed for each 
query). Studying this extreme case enables us to deter- 
mine the feasibility of early discard in a worst-case set- 
ting. Future Diamond implementations could incorpo- 
rate performance optimizations such as caching results 
from previous queries and exploiting indices to reduce 
the search time. 

This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 intro- 
duces early discard. Section 3 presents the Diamond ar- 
chitecture. Section 4 describes a proof-of-concept appli- 
cation and an informal user study. Section 5 discusses 
implementation details. Section 6 presents experimen- 
tal results. Section 7 summarizes related work. Finally, 
Section 8 concludes the paper. 


2 Background and Motivation 


2.1 Limitations of Indexing 


The standard approach to ef cient interactive search is 
to create an of ine index of the data. Indexing assumes 
that the mapping between the user’s query and the rel- 
evant data can be pre-computed, enabling the system to 
ef ciently organize data so that only a small fraction 1s 
accessed during a particular search. Unfortunately, in- 
dexing complex data remains a challenging problem for 
several reasons. First, manual indexing is often infeasi- 
ble for large datasets and automated methods for extract- 
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Figure 1: Early Discard - Unlike traditional architectures 
for exhaustive search, where all of the data must be 
shipped from to the host computer, the Diamond archi- 
tecture employs early discard to efficiently reject the bulk 
of the irrelevant data at the active storage device. 


ing the semantic content from many data types are still 
rather primitive (the semantic gap [23]). Second, the 
richness of the data often requires a high-dimensional 
representation that is not amenable to efficient indexing 
(a consequence of the curse of dimensionality [6, 9, 33)). 
Third, realistic user queries can be very sophisticated, 
requiring a great deal of domain knowledge that is of- 
ten not available to the system for optimization. Fourth, 
expressing the user’s needs in a usable form can be ex- 
tremely difficult (e.g., “I need a photo of an energetic 
puppy playing with a happy toddler’). All of these prob- 
lems limit the usability of interactive data analysis [15] 
today. 


2.2 Importance of Early Discard 


Figure 1(a) shows the traditional architecture for exhaus- 
tive search. Each data item passes through a pipeline 
from the disk surface, through the disk logic, over an in- 
terconnect to the host computer’s memory. The search 
application can reject some of the data before present- 
ing the rest to the user. Two problems with this design 
are: (1) the system is unable to take full advantage of the 
parallelism at the storage devices; (2) although the user 
is only interested in a small fraction of the data, all of 
it must be shipped from the storage devices to the host 
machine, and the bulk of the data is then discarded in the 
final stages of the pipeline. This is undesirable because 
the irrelevant data will often overload the interconnect 
or host processor. 

Early discard is the idea of rejecting irrelevant data as 
early in the pipeline as possible. For instance, by exploit- 
ing active storage devices, one could eliminate a large 
fraction of the data before it was sent over the intercon- 
nect, as shown in Figure 1(b). Unfortunately, the storage 
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device cannot determine the set of irrelevant objects a 
prion — the knowledge needed to recognize the useful 
data is only available to the search application (and the 
user). However, if one could imbue some of the earlier 
stages of the pipeline with a portion of the intelligence 
of the application (or the user), exhaustive search would 
become much more efficient. This 1s supported by our 
experiments, as described in Section 6.3. 

For most real-world applications, the sophistication 
of user queries outpaces the development of algorithms 
that can understand complex, domain-dependent data. 
For instance, in a homeland security context, state-of- 
the-art algorithms can reliably discard images that do not 
contain human faces. However, face recognition soft- 
ware has not advanced to the point where it can reliably 
recognize photos of particular individuals. Thus, we be- 
lieve that a large fraction of exhaustive search tasks will 
be interactive in nature. Unlike a typical web search, 
an interactive brute-force search through a large dataset 
could demand hours (rather than seconds) of focused at- 
tention from the user. For example, a biochemist might 
be willing to spend an afternoon in interactive explo- 
ration seeking a protein matching a new hypothesis. It is 
important for such applications to consider the human as 
the most important stage in the pipeline. Effective man- 
agement of the user’s limited bandwidth becomes cru- 
cial as the size and complexity of the data grows. Early 
discard enables the system to eliminate clearly useless 
data items early in the pipeline. The scarcest resource, 
human attention, can be directed at the most promising 
data items. 

Ideally, early discard would reject all of the irrele- 
vant data at the storage device without eliminating any 
of the desired data. This is impossible in practice for 
two reasons. First, the amount of computation avail- 
able at the storage device may be insufficient to perform 
all of the necessary (potentially expensive) application- 
specific computations. Second, there is a fundamental 
trade-off [9] between false-positives (irrelevant data that 
is not rejected) and false-negatives (good data that is in- 
correctly discarded). Early discard algorithms can be 
tuned to favor one at the expense of the other, and differ- 
ent domain applications will make different trade-offs. 
For instance, an advertising agency searching a large 
collection of images may wish to quickly find a photo 
that matches a particular theme and may choose aggres- 
sive filtering; conversely, a homeland security analyst 
might wish to reduce the chance of accidentally losing a 
relevant object and would use more conservative filters 
(and accept the price of increased manual scanning). It 
is important to note that early discard does not, by itself, 
impact the accuracy of the search application: it simply 
makes applications that filter data more efficient. 
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2.3 Self-Tuning for Hardware Evolution 


The idea of performing specialized computation close to 
the data is not anew concept. Database machines [7, 17] 
advocated the use of specialized processors for efficient 
data processing. Although these ideas had significant 
technical merit, they failed, at the time, because design- 
ing specialized processors that could keep pace with the 
sustained increase in general-purpose processor speed 
was commercially impractical. 

More recently, the idea of an active disk [1, 20, 25], 
where a storage device is coupled with a general-purpose 
processor, has become popular. The flexibility provided 
by active disks is well-suited to early discard; an active 
disk platform could run filtering algorithms for a variety 
of search domains, and could support applications that 
dynamically adapt the balance of computation between 
storage and host as the location of the search bottle- 
neck changes [2]. Over time, due to hardware upgrades, 
the balance of processing power between the host com- 
puter and storage system may shift. In general, a system 
should expect a heterogeneous composition of computa- 
tional capabilities among the storage devices as newer 
devices may have more powerful processors or more 
memory. The more capable devices could execute more 
demanding early discard algorithms, and the partitioning 
of computation between the devices and the host com- 
puter should be managed automatically. Analogously, 
when the interconnect infrastructure or host computer 
is upgraded, one may expect computation to shift away 
from the storage devices. To be successful over the 
long term, the design needs to be self-tuning; manual 
re-tuning for each hardware change is impractical. 

In practice, the best partitioning will depend on the 
characteristics of the processors, their load, the type and 
distribution of the data, and the query. For example, if 
the user were to search a collection of holiday pictures 
for snowboarding photos, these might be clustered to- 
gether on a small fraction of devices, creating hotspots 
in the system. 

Diamond provides two mechanisms to support these 
diverse storage system configurations. The first allows 
an application to generate specialized early discard code 
that matches each storage device’s capabilities. The sec- 
ond enables the Diamond system to dynamically adapt 
the evaluation of early discard code, and is the focus 
of this paper. In particular, we explore two aspects 
of early discard: (1) adaptive partitioning of computa- 
tion between the storage devices and the host computer 
based on run-time measurements; (2) dynamic ordering 
of search terms to minimize the total computation time. 


2.4 Exploiting the Structure of Search 


Diamond exploits several simplifications inherent to the 
search domain. First, search tasks only require read ac- 
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cess to data, allowing Diamond to avoid locking com- 
plexities and to ignore some security issues. Second, 
search tasks typically permit stored objects to be ex- 
amined in any order. This order-independence offers 
several benefits: easy parallelization of early discard 
within and across storage devices, significant flexibil- 
ity in scheduling data reads, and simplified migration of 
computation between the active storage devices and host 
computer. Third, most search tasks do not require main- 
taining state between objects. This “stateless” prop- 
erty supports efficient parallelization of early discard, 
and simplifies the run-time migration of computation be- 
tween active storage device and host computer. 


3 Diamond Architecture 


Figure 2 illustrates the Diamond storage architecture. 
Diamond provides a clear separation between the front 
end, which encapsulates domain-specific application 
code on the host computer, and the back end, which con- 
sists of a domain-independent infrastructure that 1s com- 
mon across a wide range of search applications. 

Diamond applications aim to reduce the load on the 
user by eliminating irrelevant data using domain-specific 
knowledge. Query formulation is domain-specific and 1s 
handled by the search application at the front end. Once 
a search has been formulated, the application translates 
the query into a set of machine executable tasks (termed 
a searchiet) for eliminating data, and passes these to the 
back end. The searchlet contains all of the domain- 
specific knowledge needed for early discard, and is a 
proxy of the application (and of the user) that can ex- 
ecute within the back end. 

Searchlets are transmitted to the back end through the 
searchlet API, and distributed to the storage devices. At 
each storage device, the runtime system iterates through 
the objects on the disk (in a system-determined order) 
and evaluates the searchlet. The searchlet consists of a 
set of filters (see Section 5), each of which can inde- 
pendently discard objects. Objects that pass through all 
filters in a searchlet are deemed interesting, and made 
available to the domain application through the search- 
let API. 

The domain application may perform further process- 
ing on the interesting objects to see if they satisfy the 
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user’s request. This additional processing can be more 
general than the processing performed at the searchlet 
level (which was constrained to the independent evalua- 
tion of a single object). For instance, the additional pro- 
cessing may include cross-object correlations and auxil- 
lary databases. Once the domain application determines 
that a particular object matches the user’s criteria, the 
object 1s shown to the user. When processing a large 
data set, it is important to present the user with results as 
soon as they appear. Based on these partial results, the 
user can refine the query and restart the search. Query 
refinement leads to the generation of a new searchlet, 
which is once again executed by the back end. 


3.1 Searchlets 
3.1.1 Searchlet Structure 


The searchlet is an application-specific proxy that Dia- 
mond uses to implement early discard. It consists of a set 
of filters and some configuration state (e.g., filter param- 
eters and dependencies between filters). For example, 
a searchlet to retrieve portraits of people in dark busi- 
ness suits might contain two filters: a color histogram 
filter that finds dark regions and an image processing fil- 
ter that locates human faces. 

For each object, the runtime invokes each of the fil- 
ters in an efficient order, considering both filter cost and 
selectivity (see Section 5.2). The return value from each 
filter indicates whether the object should be discarded, 
in which case the searchlet evaluation is terminated. If 
an object passes all of the filters in the searchlet, it is sent 
to the domain application. 

Before invoking the first filter, the runtime makes a 
temporary copy of the object. This copy exists only un- 
til the object 1s discarded or the search terminates, al- 
lowing the filters to share state and computation without 
compromising the stored object. 

One filter can pass state to another filter by adding 
attributes (implemented as name-value pairs) to the tem- 
porary object being searched. The second filter recovers 
this state by reading these attributes. If the second filter 
requires attributes written by the first filter, then the con- 
figuration must specify that the second filter depends on 
the first filter. The runtime ensures that filters are evalu- 
ated in an order that satisfies their dependencies. 

The filter functions are sent as object code to D1- 
amond. This choice of object code instead of alter- 
natives, such as domain-specific languages, was driven 
by several factors. First, many real-world applications 
(e.g., drug discovery) may contain proprietary algo- 
rithms where requiring source code is not an option. 
Second, we want to encourage developers to leverage 
existing libraries and applications to simplify the devel- 
opment process. For instance, our image retrieval ap- 
plication (described in Section 4) relies heavily on the 
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OpenCV [8] image processing library. 

Executing application-provided object code raises se- 
rious security and safety implications that are not specif- 
ically addressed by the current implementation. Exist- 
ing techniques, such as processes, virtual machines, or 
software fault isolation [31], could be incorporated into 
future implementations. Additionally, Diamond never 
allows searchlets to modify the persistent (on-disk) data. 


3.1.2 Creating Searchlets 


Searchlets can be generated by a domain application in 
response to a user’s query in a number of ways. The 
most straightforward method is for domain experts to 
implement a library of filter functions that are made 
available to the application. The user specifies a query 
by selecting the desired filters and setting their parame- 
ters (typically using a GUI). The application determines 
filter dependencies and assembles the selected functions 
and parameters into a searchlet. This works well for do- 
mains where the space of useful early discard algorithms 
is well spanned by a small set of functions (potentially 
augmented by a rich parameter space). These functions 
could also be provided (in binary form) by third-parties. 

Alternately, the domain application could generate 
code on-the-fly in response to the user’s query. One 
could envision an application that allows the user to 
manually generate searchlet code. We believe that the 
best method for searchlet creation is highly domain- 
dependent, and the best way for a human to specify a 
search is an open research question. 


3.2 Key Interfaces 


The Diamond architecture defines three APIs to isolate 
components: the searchlet API, the filter API and asso- 
ciative DMA. These are briefly summarized below. 


e The searchlet API provides the interface that ap- 
plications use to interact with Diamond. This API 
provides calls to query device capabilities, scope a 
search to a specific collection of data, load search- 
lets, and retrieve objects that match the search. 


e The filter AP! defines the interface used by the filter 
functions to interact with the storage run-time envi- 
ronment. This API provides functions to read and 
write object contents, as well as functions to read 
and write object attributes to share state among fil- 
ters. Any changes only affect the temporary version 
of the object. 


e Associative DMA isolates the host and the storage 
implementations. This API abstracts the transport 
mechanism and flow control between host and stor- 
age run-time systems. Associative DMA also pro- 
vides a common interface that enables Diamond to 
employ diverse back-end implementations without 
modifications to the host runtime. 
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3.3. Host and Storage Systems 


The host system is where the domain application exe- 
cutes. The user interacts with this application to formu- 
late searches and to view results. Diamond attempts to 
balance computation between the host and storage sys- 
tems. To facilitate this, storage devices may pass unpro- 
cessed objects to the host runtime, due to resource lim- 
itations or other constraints. The host runtime evaluates 
the searchlet, if necessary; if the object is not discarded, 
it is made available to the domain application. The stor- 
age system provides a generic infrastructure for search- 
let execution; all of the domain-specific knowledge is 
completely encapsulated in the searchlet. This enables 
the same Diamond back-end to serve different domain 
applications (simultaneously, if necessary). 

Diamond is well-suited for deployment on active stor- 
age, but such devices are not commercially available to- 
day, nor are they likely to become popular without com- 
pelling applications. Diamond provides a programming 
model that abstracts the storage system, enabling the de- 
velopment of applications that will seamlessly integrate 
with active storage devices as they become available. 

Diamond’s current design assumes that the storage 
system can be treated as object storage [30]. This allows 
the host to be independent of the data layout on the stor- 
age device and should allow us to leverage the emerging 
object storage industry standards. 


4 Diamond Applications 


Diamond provides a general framework for building in- 
teractive search applications. All of the domain-specific 
knowledge is contained in the front-end application and 
in the searchlets. To illustrate the process, consider the 
problem of drug candidate design. 

Given a target protein, a chemist must search through 
a large database of 3D ligand structures to identify can- 
didates that may associate strongly with the target. Since 
accurate calculation of the binding free energy of a par- 
ticular ligand is prohibitively expensive, such programs 
could benefit from user input to guide the search in two 
ways. First, the chemist could adjust the granularity 
of the search (trading accuracy for speed). Second, the 
chemist could test hypotheses about a particular ligand- 
protein interaction using interactive molecular dynam- 
ics [14]. In Diamond, the former part of the search 
could be downloaded to the storage device while the lat- 
ter could be performed on the chemist’s graphical work- 
station. Early discard would reject hopeless ligands from 
consideration allowing the chemist to focus attention on 
the more promising candidates. If none of the initial 
candidates proved successful, the chemist would refine 
the search to be less selective. This example illustrates 
some of the characteristics that make an application suit- 


able for early discard. First, that the user is searching for 
specific instances of data that match a query rather than 
aggregate statistics about the set of matching data items. 
Second, that the user’s criteria for a successful match 1s 
often subjective, potentially ill-defined, and typically in- 
fluenced by the partial results of the query. Third, that 
the mapping between the user’s needs and the matching 
objects is too complex for it to be captured by a batch op- 
eration. An everyday example of such a domain is image 
search; the remainder of this section presents SnapFind, 
a prototype application for this domain built using the 
Diamond programming model. 


4.1 SnapFind Description 


SnapFind was motivated by the observation that digi- 
tal cameras allow users to generate thousands of photos, 
yet few users have the patience to manually index them. 
Users typically wish to locate photos by semantic con- 
tent (e.g., “show me photos from our whale watching trip 
in Hawaii’’); unfortunately, computer vision algorithms 
are currently incapable of understanding image content 
to this degree of sophistication. SnapFind’s goal is to 
enable users to interactively search through large col- 
lections of unlabeled photographs by quickly specifying 
searchlets that roughly correspond to semantic content. 
Research in image retrieval has attracted considerable 
attention in recent years [11,29]. However, prior work in 
this area has largely focused on whole-image searches. 
In these systems, images are typically processed off-line 
and compactly represented as a multi-dimensional vec- 
tor. In other systems, images are indexed offline into 
several semantic categories. These enable users to per- 
form interactive queries in a computationally-efficient 
manner; however, they do not permit queries about lo- 
cal regions within an image since indexing every subre- 
gion within an image would be prohibitively expensive. 
Thus, whole-image searches are well-suited to queries 
corresponding to general image content (e.g., “find me 
an image of a sunset’’) but poor at recognizing objects 
that only occupy a portion of the image (e.g., “find me 
images of people wearing jeans”). SnapFind exploits Di- 
amond’s ability to exhaustively process a data set using 
customized filters, enabling users to search for images 
that contain the desired content only in a small patch. 
The remainder of this section describes SnapFind and 
presents an informal validation of early discard. 
SnapFind allows users to create complex image 
queries by combining simple filters that scan images for 
patches containing particular color distributions, shapes, 
or visual textures (detailed in a technical report [19]). 
The user can either select a pre-defined filter from a 
palette (e.g., “frontal human faces” or “ocean waves”) 
or create new filters by clicking on sample patches in 
other images (e.g., creating a “blue jeans” color filter 
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Figure 3: SnapFind — a proof-of-concept image search 
application designed using the Diamond programming 
model. Users can search a large image collection using 
customized filters. Here, the user has filtered for regions 
containing water texture (marked with white boxes). The 
filter correctly identifies most of the water in the images, 
but occasionally makes errors; for example, the sky in the 
bottom right image is incorrectly labeled as water. 


by giving half a dozen examples). Indexing is infeasi- 
ble for two reasons: (1) the user may define new search 
filters at query time; (2) the content of the patches is 
typically high-dimensional. When the user submits the 
query, SnapFind generates a searchlet and initiates a Di- 
amond search. Diamond typically executes a portion of 
the query at the storage device, enabling early discard to 
reject many images in the initial stages of the pipeline. 


4.2 SnapFind Usage Experience 


We designed some simple experiments to investigate 
whether early discard can help exhaustive search. Our 
chosen task was to retrieve photos from an unlabeled 
collection based on semantic content. This is a realis- 
tic problem for owners of digital cameras and is also one 
that untrained users can perform manually (given suth- 
cient patience). We explored two cases: (1) purely man- 
ual search, where all of the discard happens at the user 
stage; (2) using SnapFind. Both scenarios used the same 
graphical interface (see Figure 3), where the user could 
examine six thumbnails per page, magnify a particular 
image (if desired) and mark selected images. 

Our data set contained 18,286 photographs (approx- 
imately 10,000 personal pictures, 1,000 photos from 
a corporate website, 5,000 images collected from an 
ethnographic survey and 2,000 from the Corel image 
CD-ROMs). These were randomly distributed over 
twelve emulated active storage devices. Users were 
given three minutes to tackle each of the following two 
queries: (S1) find images containing windsurfers or sail- 
boats; (S2) find pictures of people wearing dark business 
suits or tuxedos. 

For the manual scenario, we recorded the number of 
images selected by the user (correct hits matching the 
query) along with the number of images that the user 
viewed in the alloted time. Users could page through the 
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MANUAL DIAMOND 
user user system early 
hits seen | hits seen seen discard 
S1 
a 396 =: 18,286 =: 97.8% 
b 396 =: 18,286 =: 97.8% 
c 396 =6£18,286 §=97.8% 
S2 
a|/ 29 600 | 29 78 15,286 99.5% 
bi {8 612 } 29 74 15,362 99.5% 
c}] 24 630 | 29 74 $15,198 99.5% 


Table 1: SnapFind user study - Results of an informal 
interactive search experiment using SnapFind. Users 
(a,b,c) were given three minutes to locate photographs 
matching each query (S1 and S2) in a collection of 
18,286 images. 


images at their own pace, and Table | shows that users 
scanned the images rapidly, viewing 600-1,000 images 
in three minutes. Even at this rate of 2-5 images per 
second, they were only able to process about 5% of the 
total data. 

For the SnapFind scenario, the user constructed early 
discard searchlets simply by selecting one or more im- 
age processing filters from a palette of pre-defined fil- 
ters, configured filter parameters using the GUI, and 
combined them using boolean operators. Images that 
satisfied the filtering criteria (t.e., those matching a par- 
ticular color, visual texture or shape distribution in a 
subregion) were shown to the user. Based on partial 
results, the user could generate a new searchlet by se- 
lecting different filters or adjusting parameters. As in 
the manual scenario, the user then marked those images 
that matched the query. For S1, the early discard search- 
let was a single “water texture” filter trained on eight 
32 x 32 patches containing water. For S2, the searchlet 
was a conjunction of a color histogram filter combined 
with a face detector. Table 1 shows these results, and 
searchlets are detailed in Table 2. 

For Sl, SnapFind significantly increases the number 
of relevant images found by the user. Diamond 1s able to 
exhaustively search through all of the data, and early dis- 
card eliminates almost 98% of the objects at the storage 
devices. This shows how early discard can help users 
find a greater number of relevant objects. 

For S2, the improvement, as measured by hits alone, 
is less dramatic, but early discard shows a different ben- 
efit. Although Diamond fails to complete the exhaus- 
tive search in three minutes (it processes about 85% of 
the data), the user achieves approximately as many hits 
as in the manual scenario while viewing 88% fewer im- 
ages. For applications where the user only needs a few 
images, early discard is ideal because it significantly de- 
creases the user’s effort. By displaying fewer irrelevant 
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items, the user can devote more attention to the promis- 
ing images. 


5 Prototype Implementation 


Our Diamond prototype is currently implemented as 
user processes running on Red Hat Linux 9.0. The 
searchlet API and the host runtime are implemented as a 
library that is linked against the domain application. The 
host runtime and network communication are threads 
within this library. We emulate active storage devices 
using off-the-shelf server hardware with locally-attached 
disks. The active storage system is implemented as a 
daemon. When a new search is started, new threads are 
created for the storage runtime and to handle network 
and disk I/O. Diamond’s object store is implemented as 
a library that stores objects as files in the native file sys- 
tem. Associative DMA is currently under definition; Di- 
amond uses a wrapper library built on TCP/IP with cus- 
tomized marshalling functions to minimize data copies. 
The remainder of this section details Diamond’s two 
primary mechanisms for efficient early discard: run-time 
partitioning of computation between the host and stor- 
age devices, and dynamic ordering of filter evaluation to 
reject undesirable data items as efficiently as possible. 


5.1 Dynamic Partitioning of Computation 


As discussed in Section 2, bottlenecks in exhaustive 
search pipelines are not static. Diamond achieves sig- 
nificant performance benefits by dynamically balancing 
the computational task between the active storage de- 
vices and the host processor. 

The Diamond storage runtime decides whether to 
evaluate a searchlet locally or at the host computer. This 
decision can be different for each object, allowing the 
system to have fine-grained control over the partitioning. 
Thus, even for searchlets that consist of a single mono- 
lithic filter, Diamond can partition the computation on 
a per-object basis to achieve the ratio of processing be- 
tween the storage devices and the host that provides the 
best performance. The ability to make these fine-grained 
decisions is enabled by Diamond’s assumption that ob- 
jects can be processed in any order, and that filters are 
Stateless. 

If the searchlet consists of multiple filters, Diamond 
could partition the work so that some filters execute on 
the storage devices and the remainder execute on the 
host; the current implementation does not consider such 
partitionings. Diamond could also detect when there are 
many objects waiting for user attention and choose to 
evaluate additional filters to discard more objects. 

The current implementation supports two methods 
for partitioning computation between the host and the 
storage devices. The effectiveness of these methods in 
practice is evaluated in Section 6.3. 


5.1.1 CPU Splitting 


In this method, the host periodically estimates its avail- 
able compute resources (processor cycles), determines 
how to allocate them among the storage devices, and 
sends a message to each device. The storage device re- 
ceives this message, estimates its own computational re- 
sources, and determines the percentage of objects to pro- 
cess locally. For example, if a storage device estimates 
that it has 100 MIPS and receives a slice of 50 MIPS 
from the host, then it should choose to process 2/3 of 
the objects locally and send the remaining (unprocessed) 
objects to the host. CPU splitting has a straightforward 
implementation: whenever the storage runtime reads an 
object, it probabilistically decides whether to process the 
object locally. 

5.1.2 Queue Back-Pressure 

Queue Back-Pressure (QBP) exploits the observation 
that the length of queues between components in the 
search pipeline (see Figure |) provide valuable informa- 
tion about overloaded resources. The algorithm is im- 
plemented as follows. 

When objects are sent to the host, they are placed 
into a work queue that is serviced by the host runtime. 
If the queue length exceeds a particular threshold, the 
host refuses to accept new objects. Whenever the stor- 
age runtime has an object to process, it examines the 
length of its transmit queue. If the queue length is less 
than a threshold, the object is sent to the host without 
processing. If the queue length is above the threshold, 
the storage runtime evaluates the searchlet on the ob- 
ject. This algorithm dynamically adapts the computa- 
tion performed at the storage devices based on the cur- 
rent availability of downstream resources. When the 
host processor or network is a bottleneck, the storage de- 
vice performs additional processing on the data, easing 
the pressure on downstream resources until data resumes 
its flow. Conversely, if the downstream queues begin to 
empty, the storage runtime will aggressively push data 
into the pipeline to prevent the host from becoming idle. 


5.2 Filter ordering 


A Diamond searchlet consists of a set of filters, each 
of which can choose to discard a given object. We as- 
sume that the set of objects that pass through a particular 
searchlet is completely determined by the set of filters in 
the searchlet (and their parameters). However, the fil- 
ter order dramatically impacts the efficiency with which 
Diamond processes a large amount of data. 

Diamond attempts to reorder the filters within a 
searchlet to run the most promising ones early. Note 
that the best filter ordering depends on the set of filters, 
the user’s query, and the particular data set. For example, 
consider a user who Is searching a large image collection 
for photos of people in dark suits. The application may 
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determine that a suitable searchlet for this tasks includes 
two filters (see Table 3): a face detector that matches i1m- 
ages containing human faces (filter F1); and a color filter 
that matches dark regions in the image (filter F3). From 
the table, it is clear that Fl 1s more selective than F3, 
but also much more computationally expensive. Run- 
ning F] first would work well if the data set contained 
a large number of night-time photos (which would suc- 
cessfully pass F3). On the other hand, if the collection 
contained a large number of baby pictures, running Fl 
early would be extremely inefficient. 

The effectiveness of a filter depends upon its selec- 
tivity (pass rate) and its resource requirements. The total 
cost of evaluating filters over an object can be expressed 
analytically as follows. Given a filter, Fi, let us denote 
the cost of evaluating the filter as c(F i), and its pass rate 
as P(Fi). In general, the pass rates for the different filters 
may be correlated (e.g., if an image contains a patch with 
water texture, then itis also more likely to pass through 
a blue color filter). We denote the conditional pass rate 
for a filter Fi that is processing objects that successfully 
passed filters Fa, Fb, Fc by P(FilFa,Fb, Fc). The av- 
erage time to process an object through a series of filters 
FO...F nis given by the following formula: 

C = c(FO)+P(FO)c(F1)+P(F1|F0)P(F0)c(F2) + 
P(F2|F1,F0)P(F1|FO)P(F0)c(F3)+--- 


The primary goal of choosing a filter order is to mini- 
mize this cost function. To perform this optimization, 
the system needs the costs of the different filters and the 
conditional pass rates. Diamond estimates these values 
during a searchlet execution by varying the order the fil- 
ters are evaluated and measuring the pass rates and costs 
over a number of objects. 


5.2.1 Partial Orderings 


Allowing filters to use results generated by other fil- 
ters enables searchlets to: (1) use generic components 
to compute well-known properties; (2) reuse the results 
of other filters. For instance, all of the color filters in 
SnapFind (see Section 4) rely on a common data struc- 
ture that is generated by an auxiliary filter. Filter devel- 
Opers can explicitly specify the attributes that each filter 
requires, and these dependencies are expressed as par- 
tial ordering constraints. Figure 4 shows an example 
of a partial order. The forward arrows indicate an ‘al- 
lows’ relationship. For example, “Reader” is a prereq- 
uisite for “Histogram” and “WaterTexture’’, and “Red’”’ 
and “Black” are prerequisites for “ColorTest’”. The filter 
ordering problem is to find a linear extension of the par- 
tial order. Figure 5 shows one possible order. Note that 
finding a path through this directed acyclic graph is not 
sufficient; all of the filters in the searchlet still need to be 
evaluated. 
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Figure 4: Example partial ordering - “Reader” must be 
executed before “Histogram” and “WaterTexture”. “His- 
togram” must be evaluated before “Red” and “Black”. 








Application 


Figure 5: Linear Extension - a possible ordering for the 
filters shown in Figure 4. 


5.2.2 Ordering Policies 


The filter ordering policy is the method that Diamond 
uses for choosing the sequence for evaluating the filters. 
We describe three policies below. 


e Independent: assumes that there is no correla- 
tion between P(F?) and P( Fj), or c(Fi) and c( Fj). 
Using this assumption we can find an optimal se- 
quence by sorting on c(Fi)/P(F1) [24]. In practice 
the correlations between filters may cause this pol- 
icy to perform poorly. 


Hill climbing (HC): picks a random sequence from 
the space of all legal linear extensions. The pol- 
icy attempts to iteratively improve the order by 
swapping adjacent filters until a local minimum 1s 
reached. Multiple random restarts are used to re- 
duce sensitivity to the starting point. 


e Best filter first (BFF): iteratively expands a list 
of valid sub-sequences to find the optimal filter 
sequence. BFF initializes a list with the set of 
single-element sub-sequences consisting of the fil- 
ters that have no dependencies. BFF then removes 
the cheapest sub-sequence from the list, computes 
all valid sub-sequences that are one filter longer, 
and reinserts them into the list. BFF terminates 
when the cheapest sub-sequence is complete; this 
is an optimal sequence. The algorithm is motivated 
by the observation that later filters typically have 
less impact on the average cost than earlier filters, 
because the overall pass probability drops as one 
goes deeper in the filter chain. 
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6 Experimental Evaluation 


This section presents empirical results from a variety of 


experiments using SnapFind running on the Diamond 
implementation described in Section 5. The active stor- 
age devices were ae us ne rack-mounted comput- 
ers (1.2 GHz intel® Pentium® II pracessors, 512 MB 
RAM and 73 GB SCSI disks), connected via a 1 Gbps 
Ethernet switch. The host system contained a 3.06 GHz 
Intel Pentium® Xeon! processor, 2 GB RAM, and 
a 120 GB IDE disk. The host was connected via Eth- 
ernet to the storage platforms. We varied the link speed 
between | Gbps and 100 Mbps depending on the exper- 
iment. Some experiments required us to emulate slower 
active storage devices; this was done by running a real- 
time task that consumed a fixed percentage of the CPU. 
These experiments employ homogeneous backends. 


6.1 Description of Searchlets 


We evaluate Diamond using the set of queries enumer- 
ated in Table 2. These consist of real queries from 
SnapFind searches supplemented by several synthetic 
queries. The searchlets are described in Table 2, and 
the filters used by these searchlets are listed in Table 3. 

The Water (Sl) and Business Suits (S2) queries 
match the tasks we used in Section 4. The Hal- 
loween (S3) query is similar to Business Suits with an 
additional filter. The three synthetic queries (S4—S6) 
are used to test filter ordering and the two Dark Patch 
queries (S7, S8) are used to illustrate bottlenecks for dy- 
namic partitioning. 

Table 3 provides a set of measurements summarizing 
the discard rate and the computational cost of running 
the various filters. We determined these filter charac- 
teristics by evaluating each filter over the objects in our 
image collection (described in Section 4). The overall 
discard rate is the fraction of objects dropped divided by 
the total number of images, and the cost 1s the average 
number of CPU milliseconds consumed. Filters FO—-F5 
are taken from SnapFind. The other filters were synthet- 
ically generated with specific characteristics. 

The searchlets S5 and S6 were designed to examine 
the effect of filter correlation. F1l4, F115 and F16 are 
correlated: P(F'14,F15,F16) 4 P(F14)P(F15)P(F16). 
F17, F18 and F19 are uncorrelated: P(F'17,F18,F19) = 
P(F17)P(F18)P(F19). 


6.2 Disk and Host Processing Power 


Our first measurements examine how variations in sys- 
tem characteristics (number of storage devices, intercon- 
nect bandwidth, processor performance, queries) affect 
the average time needed to process each object. For each 
configuration, we measure the completion time for a dif- 
ferent static partitioning between the host and storage 
devices. A particular partition is identified by percent- 
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Figure 6: Compute Limited - This graph shows how the 
average time spent processing an object varies with the 
percentage of the objects evaluated at the storage sys- 
tem when the CPU is the bottleneck. The average time is 
computed as the total search time divided by the number 
of objects searched. 


age of objects that are evaluated at the storage devices. 
Remaining objects are passed to the host for processing. 

In these experiments, each storage device has 5,000 
objects (1.6 GB). As the number of storage devices in- 
creases, so does the total number of objects involved ina 
search. For each configuration, we report the mean time 
needed for Diamond to process each object (averaged 
over three runs). Our data set was chosen to be large 
enough to avoid startup transients but small enough to 
enable many different experiments. Using a larger data 
set would give the same average time per object, but will 
increase the overall completion time for a search. 

The first set of experiments (see Figure 6) shows how 
variations in the relative processing power of the host 
and storage devices affect search time for CPU-bound 
tasks. These experiments use searchlet S3 to find pic- 
tures of achildin a Halloween costume. 

We observe that, as the number of storage devices in- 
creases, more computation is moved to the storage de- 
vices. This matches our intuition that as the aggregate 
processing power of the storage devices increases, more 
of the overall processing should be done at the storage 
devices. 

When there 1s no processing at the storage devices, 
this is equivalent to reading all of the data from network 
storage. On the left-hand side of the lines, we see linear 
decreases as processing is moved to the storage devices, 
reducing the load on the bottleneck. When most of the 
processing moves to the storage device, the bottleneck 
becomes the storage device and we see increases in av- 
erage processing time. The best case is the local min- 
imum; this corresponds to the case where the load be- 
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| Query 


Water - ~ Water - regions containing water waves containing water waves 
Business Suits - images of people in dark 
business suits 

Halloween - images of a child in Halloween 
costume 


Searchlet Description 





Uses texture filter “Uses texture filter trained on water samples. on water samples. 


S2 | Uses face detector and color histogram trained on dark High 
8] tear ater ineeneiTo 
S3 | Uses face detector and color histograms trained on red High 
| patesandtarepaierotoaoee | 
Synthetic S4 | Synthetic filters with inversely (non-linearly) related pass 


Synthetic Three filters with correlated pass rate and constant cost. 


Synthetic 


S6 | Three filters with independent pass rate (same as S5 Low 
en netanscontanenst 
Dark Patch A - searchlet with high selectivity | S7 | Uses color histogram trained on black sample patch; hasa | Low 
PARES [01 | pi etd soe magesmatch 
Dark Patch B - searchlet with low selectivity | S8 | Uses color histogram trained on black sample patch; has a 

ee ee ee ke low threshold so many images match. 


Table 2: Test Queries - The queries and associated searchlets used to evaluate the Diamond prototype. 





Filter Searchlet | Discard | CPU 
rate (ms) 

FO - Reader (required) | S1,2,3,7,8 0 5 
Fl - Face Detect S2,3 99% 530 
F2 - Histogram S2,3,7,8 0 20 
F3 - Black (req. F2) S2 83% 2 
F3a - Black (req. F2) S7 99% 2 
F3b - Black (req. F2) S8 78% 2 
F4 - Red (req. F2) S2 99% 2 
F5 - Wave Texture S| 95% 14 
F6 - Synthetic 2 
F7 - Synthetic 4 












F8 - Synthetic 
F9 - Synthetic 
F10 - Synthetic 
F11 - Synthetic 
F12 - Synthetic 
F13 - Synthetic 


F14 50% l 
| F1S - Synthetic 40% 8 
Fl6 30% 8 
F17 50% l 
F18 - Synthetic 40% 8 
E19 30% 8 


Table 3: Filters - The discard rate is over a collection of 
18,286 images. FO and F2 are helper filters that do not 
discard data. The filters in S5 are correlated; those in S6 
are uncorrelated. 


tween the host and the storage devices is balanced. Note 
that Diamond benefits from active storage even with a 
small number of storage devices. 

Our next measurements (see Figure 7) examine the 
network-bound case using searchlets S7 and S8. Both 
searchlets look for a small dark region and are relatively 
cheap to compute. S7 rejects most of the objects (highly 
selective) while S8 passes a larger fraction of the objects 
(non-selective). 
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Figure 7: Network Limited - This graph shows how the 
average time per object varies with the percentage of 
objects evaluated at the storage system when the net- 
work is the bottleneck. The average time is computed 
as the total search time divided by the number of objects 
searched. 


These experiments demonstrate that as the network 
becomes the limiting factor, more computation should 
be performed at the storage device. We also see that 
these lines flatten out at the point where reading the data 
from the disk becomes a bottleneck. The upper two lines 
show S7 and S8 running ona100 Mbps network. We see 
that S8 is always slower, even when all of the computa- 
tion is performed at the storage device. This is because 
S8 passes a large percentage of the objects, creating a 
data transfer bottleneck in all cases. 


6.3. Impact of Dynamic Partitioning 


This section evaluates the effectiveness of the dynamic 
partitioning algorithms presented in Section 5. Asa 
baseline measurement, we manually find the ideal par- 
titioning based on the results from the previous sec- 
tion. We then compare the time needed to complete 
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Figure 8: Dynamic Partitioning - This graph compares 
the performance of two automated partitioning algo- 
rithms against a hand-tuned manual partitioning. 


the search using this manual partitioning to those for the 
two dynamically-adjusting schemes: CPU Splitting and 
Queue Back-Pressure (QBP). 

For these tests, we use both a CPU-bound task 
(searchlet S3) and a network-bound task (searchlet S7). 
Werun each task in a variety of configurations and com- 
pare the results as shown in Figure 8. 

In all of these cases, the QBP technique gives similar 
performance to the Best Manual technique. CPU Split- 
ting does not perform as well in most of the cases for 
two reasons. First, in the network-bound task (searchlet 
S7), the best results are obtained by processing all ob- 
jects at the storage devices. CPU Splitting always tries to 
process a fraction of the objects on the host, even when 
sending data to the host is the bottleneck. QBP detects 
the network bottleneck and processes the objects locally. 
Second, relative CPU speeds are a poor estimate of the 
time needed to evaluate the filters. Most of these search- 
lets involve striding over large data structures (images) 
so the computation tends to be bound by memory ac- 
cess, not CPU. As a result, increasing the CPU clock 
rate does not give a proportional decrease in time. It is 
possible that more sophisticated modeling would make 
CPU Splitting more effective. However, given that the 
simple QBP technique works so well, there is probably 
little benefit to pursuing that idea. 


6.4 Impact of Filter Ordering 


This section compares the different policies described in 
Section 5.2.2, and illustrates the significance of filter or- 
dering. We use searchlets S1—S6, which are composed 
of the filters detailed in Table 3. This experiment elim- 
inates network and host effects by executing entirely on 
a single storage device and compares different local op- 
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Figure 9: Filter Ordering - Execution time for evaluating 
searchlets using different ordering policies, normalized to 
the Offline Best policy. 


timizations. Total time is normalized to the Offline Best 
policy; this is the best possible static ordering (computed 
using an oracle), and provides a bound on the minimum 
time needed to process a particular searchlet. Random 
picks a random legal linear order at regular intervals. 
This is the simplest solution that avoids adversarial worst 
cases without extra state, and would be a good solution 
if filter ordering did not matter. 

Figure 9 shows that completion time varies signifi- 
cantly with different filter ordering policies. The poor 
performance of Random demonstrates that filter order- 
ing is significant. There is a unique legal order for S1, 
and all methods pick it correctly. Independent finds the 
optimal ordering when filters are independent, as in S6, 
but can generate expensive orderings when they are not, 
as in S5. Hill Climbing sometimes performs poorly be- 
Cause it can get trapped in local minima. Best Filter First 
is a dynamic techniques that works as well as Indepen- 
dent (it has a slightly longer convergence time) with in- 
dependent filters, and has good performance with depen- 
dent filters. The dynamic techniques spend time explor- 
ing the search space, so they always pay a penalty over 
the Offline Best policy. This is more pronounced with 
more filters, as in S4. 

The next experiment examines Diamond _ perfor- 
mance when dynamic partitioning and filter ordering are 
run concurrently. For our baseline measurement, we 
manually find the best partitioning and the best filter or- 
dering for each configuration. We then compare the time 
needed to execute searchlet S3 against two test cases that 
use dynamic adaptation. The first uses dynamic parti- 
tioning (QBP) and the filter ordering (BFF); the second 
uses dynamic partitioning (QBP) and randomized filter 
orders. Figure 10 shows the results of these experiments. 
As expected, the combination of dynamic partitioning 
and dynamic filter ordering gives us results that are close 
to the best manual partitioning. Random filter ordering 
performs less well because of the longer time needed to 
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Figure 10: Dynamic Optimizations - Execution times 
for evaluating searchlets using a combination of dynamic 
partitioning and filter ordering, compared against a hand- 
tuned algorithm. 


process each object. 


6.5 Using Diamond on Large Datasets 


To better understand the impact of Diamond on real- 
world problems, we consider a typical scenario: how 
much data could a user search in an afternoon? The 
results from Figure 10 show that Diamond can pro- 
cess 40,000 objects (8 storage devices with 5,000 ob- 
jects each) in 247 seconds. Thus, given four hours, the 
user should be able to search through 2.3 million objects 
(approximately 0.75 TB) using the same searchlets. In 
the case of searchlet S3, this would imply that the user 
should see about 115 objects. However, since the num- 
ber of objects seen by the user is sensitive to search pa- 
rameters and the distribution of data on the storage de- 
vice, it could vary greatly from this estimate. 

Although raw performance should scale as disks are 
added, the limitations imposed by the user and the do- 
main application are less clear. For instance, in the drug 
discovery application described in Section 4, the user’s 
think-time may be the limiting factor even when Dia- 
mond discards most of the data. Conversely, in other 
domains, the average computational cost of a searchlet 
could be so high that Diamond would be unable to pro- 
cess all of the data in the alloted time. These questions 
are highly domain-dependent and lie beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

As we discussed in the introduction, the current im- 
plementation is focused on pure brute-force search, but 
other complimentary techniques can be used to 1m- 
prove performance. One technique would be to use 
pre-computed indices to reduce the number of objects 
searched. For example, filter Fl from Table 3 could be 
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used to build an index of pictures containing faces. Us- 
ing this index would reduce the search space by 99% for 
any searchlets that use filter F2. 

Another complimentary technique is to take advan- 
tage of cached results. In certain domains, a user may 
frequently refine a searchlet based on partial results ma 
manner that leaves most of its filters and their param- 
eters unchanged. For instance, in SnapFind, the user 
may modify a search by adding a filter to the existing 
set of filters in the searchlet. When re-executing a fil- 
ter with the same parameters, Diamond could gain sig- 
nificant computational benefits by retrieving cached re- 
sults. However, caching may provide very little bene- 
fit for other applications. For instance, a Diamond ap- 
plication that employs relevance feedback [16] typically 
adjusts filter arguments at each iteration based on user- 
provided feedback. Since the filter arguments are dif- 
ferent with each search, the use of cached information 
becomes more difficult. We plan to evaluate the bene- 
fits of caching as we gain more experience with other 
Diamond applications. 


7 Related Work 


To the best of our knowledge, Diamond is the first at- 
tempt to build a system that enables efficient interactive 
search of large volumes of complex, non-indexed data. 
While unique in this regard, Diamond does build upon 
many insights and results from previous work. 

Recent work on interactive data analysis [15] out- 
lines a number of new technologies that will be required 
to make database systems as interactive as spreadsheets 
— requiring advances in databases, data mining and 
human-computer interaction. Diamond and early dis- 
card are complementary to these approaches, providing 
a basic systems primitive that furthers the promise of in- 
teractive data analysis. 

In more traditional database research, advanced in- 
dexing techniques exist for a wide variety of specific 
data types including multimedia data [10]. Work on 
data cubes [13] takes advantage of the fact that many 
decision support queries are well-known to pre-process 
a database and then perform queries directly from the 
more compact representation. The developers of new 
indexing technology must constantly keep up with new 
data types, and with new user access and query pat- 
terns. A thorough survey of indexing and the outline of 
this tension appear in a recent dissertation [27], which 
also details theoretical and practical bounds on the (of- 
ten high) cost of indexing. 

Work on approximate query processing, recently sur- 
veyed in [5], complements these efforts by observing 
that users can often be satisfied with approximate an- 
swers when they are simply using query results to iter- 
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ate through a search problem, exactly as we motive in 
Our interactive search tasks. 

In addition, in high-dimensionality data (such as fea- 
ture vectors extracted from images to support indexing), 
sequential scanning is often competitive with even the 
most advanced indexing methods because of the curse 
of dimensionality [6,9, 33]. Efficient algorithms for ap- 
proximate nearest neighbor in certain high-dimensional 
spaces, such as locality-sensitive hashing [12], are avail- 
able. However, these require the similarity metric be 
known in advance (so that the data can be appropri- 
ately pre-indexed using the proximity-preserving hash- 
ing functions) and that the similarity metric satisfy cer- 
tain properties. Diamond addresses searches where nei- 
ther of these constraints is satisfied. 

In systems research, our work builds on the insight 
of active disks [1,20,25] where the movement of search 
primitives to extended-function storage devices was an- 
alyzed in some detail, including for image processing 
applications. Additional research has explored methods 
to improve application performance using active stor- 
age [21,22,26,32]. The work of Abacus [2], Coign [18], 
River [3] and Eddies [4] provide a more dynamic view 
in heterogeneous systems with multiple applications or 
components operating at the same time. Coign focuses 
on communication links between application compo- 
nents. Abacus automatically moves computation be- 
tween hosts or storage devices in a cluster based on 
performance and system load. River handles adap- 
tive dataflow control generically in the presence of fail- 
ures and heterogeneous hardware resources. Eddies [4] 
adaptively reshapes dataflow graphs to maximize perfor- 
mance by monitoring the rates at which data is produced 
and consumed at nodes. The importance of filter order- 
ing has also been the object of research in database query 
optimization [28]. The addition of early discard and fil- 
ter ordering bring a new set of semantic optimizations to 
all of these systems, while retaining the basic model of 
observation and adaptation while queries are running. 

Recent efforts to standardize object-based storage de- 
vices (OSD) [30] provide the basic primitives on which 
we build our semantic filter processing. In order to 
most efficiently process searchlets, active storage de- 
vices must contain whole objects, and must understand 
the low-level storage layout. We can also make use of 
the attributes that can be associated with objects to store 
intermediate filter state and to save filter results for pos- 
sible re-use in future queries. Offloading space man- 
agement to storage devices provides the basis for under- 
standing data in the more sophisticated ways necessary 
for early discard filters to operate. 


$8 Conclusion 


Diamond is a system that supports interactive data anal- 
ysis of large complex data sets. This paper argues that 
these applications require applying brute-force search to 
a portion of the objects. To efficiently perform brute- 
force search the Diamond architecture uses early discard 
to push filter processing to the edges of the system — ex- 
ecuting semantic data filters directly at storage devices, 
and greatly reducing the flow of data into the central bot- 
tlenecks of a system. The Diamond architecture also en- 
ables the system to adapt to different hardware configu- 
rations by dynamically adjusting where computation is 
performed. 

To validate our architecture, we have implemented 
a prototype version of Diamond and an application, 
SnapFind, that interactively searches collections of dig- 
ital images. Using this system, we have demonstrated 
that searching large collections of images 1s feasible and 
that the system can dynamically adapt to use the avail- 
able resources such as network and host processor effi- 
ciently. 

In the future, we plan to work with domain experts 
to create new interactive search applications such as lig- 
and screening or satellite imagery analysis. Using these 
applications, we plan to validate our approach to inter- 
active search of large real-world datasets. 
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MEMS-based storage devices and standard disk interfaces: 
A square peg in a round hole? 


Steven W. Schlosser, Gregory R. Ganger 
Carnegie Mellon University 


Abstract 


MEMS-based storage devices (MEMSbtores) are sig- 
nificantly different from both disk drives and semicon- 
ductor memories. The differences motivate the ques- 
tion of whether they need new abstractions to be utilized 
by systems, or if existing abstractions will be sufficient. 
This paper addresses this question by examining the fun- 
damental reasons that the abstraction works for existing 
devices, and by showing that these reasons also hold for 
MEMsStores. This result ts shown to hold through sev- 
eral case studies of proposed roles MEMStores may take 
in future systems and potential policies that may be used 
to tailor systems’ access to MEMStorcs. With one noted 
exception, today’s storage interfaces and abstractions are 
as suitable for MEMStores as for disks. 


1 Introduction 


MEMS-based storage devices (MEMStores) offer an 
interesting new component for storage system design- 
ers. With tiny mechanical positioning components, 
MEMsStores offer disk-like densities (which are consis- 
tently greater than FLASH or MRAM projections) with 
order of magnitude latency and power reductions rela- 
tive to high-performance and low-power disks, respec- 
tively. These features make MEMStores worthy of ex- 
ploration now, so that designers are ready when the de- 
vices become available. 

A debate has arisen, during this exploration, about 
which form of algorithms and interfaces are appropriate 
for MEMStores. Early work [11, 28] mapped the linear 
logical block number (LBN) abstraction of standard stor- 
age interfaces (SCSI and IDE/ATA) onto MEMStores, 
and concluded that MEMStores looked much like disks. 
From anecdotal evidence, it is clear that many re- 
searchers are unhappy with this; since MEMStore me- 
chanics are so different from disks, they assume that 
MEMStores must need a new abstraction. Several 
groups [14, 29, 35] are exploring more device-specific 
approaches. As is often the case with such debates, we 
believe that each “side” is right in some ways and wrong 
in others. There is clearly a need for careful, balanced 
development of input for this debate. 

We divide the aspects of MEMStore use in systems 
into two categories: roles and policies. MEMStores can 


take on various roles in a system, such as disk replace- 
ment, cache for hot blocks, metadata-only storage, etc. 
For the debate at hand, the associated sub-question is 
whether a system using a MEMStore 1s exploiting some- 
thing MEMS tore-specific (e. g., because of a particularly 
well-matched access pattern) or just benefitting from its 
general properties (e.g., that they are faster than current 
disks). In any given role, external software uses various 
policies, such as data layout and request scheduling, for 
managing underlying storage. The sub-question here is 
whether MEMStore-specific policies are needed, or are 
those used for disk systems suificient. 

The contribution of this paper is to address this core 
question about the use of MEMStores in systems: 


Do MEMStores have unique, device-specific 
characteristics that a computer system de- 
signer should care about, or can they just be 
viewed as small, low-power, fast disk drives? 


Of course, MEMStores may realize performance and 
power characteristics that are unachievable with real 
disk technologies. The question restated, then, is: would 
a hypothetical disk, scaled from existing technology to 
the same average performance as a MEMStore, look 
the same to the rest of the system as a MEMStore? If 
MEM<Sotores have characteristics that are sufficiently dif 
ferent from disk drives, then systems should use a differ- 
ent abstraction to customize their accesses to take advan- 
tage of the differences. If MEMStores do not have suffi- 
ciently different characteristics, then systems can simply 
treat MEMStores as fast disks and use the same abstrac- 
tion for both. 

To help answer this question, we use two simple ob- 
jective tests. The first test, called the specificity test, 
asks: Is the potential role or policy truly MEMStore- 
specific? To test this, we evaluate the potential role or 
policy for both a MEMStore and a (hypothetical) disk 
drive of equivalent performance. If the benefil is the 
same, then the potential role or policy (however effec- 
tive) is not truly MEMStore-specific and could be just 
as beneficial to disk drives. The second test, called the 
merit test, asks: Given that a potential role or policy 
passes the specificity test, does it make enough of an 
impact in performance (e.g. access speed or energy con- 
sumption) to justify a new abstraction? The test here is 
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a simple improvement comparison, e.g., if the system 
is less than 10% faster when using the new abstraction, 
then it’s not worth the cost. 

In most aspects, we find that viewing MEMStores 
as fast disks works well. Although faster than disks, 
MEMStores share many of their access characteris- 
tics. Signal processing and media access mechanisms 
strongly push for a multi-word storage unit, such as the 
ubiquitous 512 byte block used in disks. MEMStore 
seek times are strongly distance-dependent, correlated 
with a single dimension, and a dominant fraction of ac- 
cess time, motivating data layouts and scheduling al- 
gorithms that are similar to those used for disks. Af- 
ter positioning, sequential access is most cfficient, just 
like in disks. The result 1s that most disk-based poli- 
cies will work appropriately, without specialization for 
MEMsStores, and that most roles could equally well be 
filled by hypothetical disks with equivalent average-case 
performance and power characteristics. 

Our model of MEMStores is based on lengthy discus- 
sions with engineers who are designing the devices, and 
on an extensive study of the available literature. How- 
ever, as MEMStores are not yet available to test and 
characterize, it is impossible to know for sure whether 
the model ts entirely accurate. Therefore, the conclu- 
sions of this paper are subject to the assumptions that 
we, and others, have made. The theme of the paper re- 
mains, though, that researchers should apply the objec- 
tive Lests to determine whether a suggested role or policy 
is specific to MEMStores. As time goes on and our un- 
derstanding of MEMStore performance becomes more 
detailed, or as alternative designs appear, we believe it 1s 
useful for these tests to be re-applied. 

In a few aspects, MEMStore-specific features can pro- 
vide substantial benefits for well-matched access pat- 
terns, beyond the performance and power levels that 
would be expected from hypothetical fast disks. This 
paper discusses three specific examples. First, tip-subset 
parallelism flexibility, created by expected power and 
component sharing limitations, can be exploited for two- 
dimensional data structures accessed in both row- and 
column-ordcr. Second, lack of access-independent mo- 
tion (c.g., continuous rotation) makes repeated access to 
the same location much more efficient than in disks, fit- 
ting read-modify-write access sequences well. Third, 
the ratio of access bandwidth to device capacity is al- 
most two orders of magnitude higher than disk drives, 
making full device scans a more reasonable access pat- 
tern. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 overviews MEMS-based storage and related work. 
Section 3 describes the standard storage interface and 
how it works for disks. Section 4 explores how key 
aspects of this interface fit with MEMStore characteris- 
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Actuators 





Read/write tips access data in parallel 


Figure |: High-level view of aMEMStore. The inujor components 
of a MEMStore ure the sled containing the recording media, MEMS 
actuators that position the media, and the read/write lips that access 
the media. The simplified device shown here has a ten by ten array 
of read/write tips, each of which accesses its own portion (or square) 
of the media. As the media is positioned, each tip accesses the same 
position within its square, thus providing parallel access to data. 


tics. Section 5 gives results applying the objective tests 
to several roles and policies for MEMStores. Section 6 
identifies unique features of MEMStores and how they 
could be exploited for specific application access pat- 
terns. Section 7 discusses major assumptions and their 
impact on the conclusions. Scction 8 summarizes the 


paper. 


2 Background 


MEMsStores store data in a very small physical medium 
that 1s coated on the surface of a silicon chip. This stor- 
age is non-volatile, just as in disk drives. Physically, the 
devices are much smaller than disks, on the order of a 
few square centimeters, they store several gigabytes of 
data, and they access data in a few milliseconds. This 
section describes in some detail how MEMStores are 
built, how various designs differ, and what they have in 
common. 

Microelectromechanical systems (MEMS) are micro- 
scopic mechanical machines that are fabricated on the 
surface of silicon chips using techniques similar to those 
used to make integrated circuits [18]. MEMS de- 
vices are used in a wide range of applications, such 
as accelerometers for automotive airbag systems, high- 
quality projection systems, and medicine delivery sys- 
tems. MEMStores use MEMS machinery to position a 
recording medium and access the data stored in il. 

A high-level picture of a MEMStore appears in Fig- 
ure |. There are three main components: the media sled, 
the actuators, and the read/write tips. Data is recorded in 
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a medium that is coated onto the media sled, so named 
because it 1s free to move in two dimensions. It is at- 
tached to the chip substrate by beam springs at each cor- 
ner. The media sled is positioned by a set of actuators, 
each of which pulls the sled in one dimension. Data 
is accessed by a set of several thousand read/write tips, 
which are analogous to the heads of a disk drive. 

Accessing data requires two steps. First, the media 
sled is positioned or “seeks” to the correct offset. Sec- 
ond, the sled moves at a constant rate as the read/write 
tips access the data stored in the medium. The appropri- 
ate subset of tips is engaged to access the desired data. 

There are three important differences between the po- 
sitioning of disk drives and MEMStores. First, the media 
in the MEMStore can be positioned much more quickly 
than in a disk because the size, mass, and range of mo- 
tion of the components are significantly smaller. The 
seek time of a disk drive averages around 5 ms, while 
that of a MEMStore is expected to be less than | ms. 
Second, there is no access-independent motion in a 
MEMStore like the rotation of a disk drive’s platters. ! 
The rotating media of a disk drive adds, essentially, a 
random variable (uniform from zero to the full revolu- 
tion time) that is independent of the access itself to po- 
sitioning time. Third, positioning takes place in two di- 
mensions. 

The last of these differences, that positioning ts two- 
dimensional in nature, is one of the most radical depar- 
tures of MEMStores from disk drives. Positioning in 
each dimension takes place independently and in par- 
allel, making the overall positioning time equal to the 
longer of the two. Once the sled arrives at its destination, 
there is expected to be a significant settle time while the 
actuators eliminate oscillations. Section 4.2 discusses 
the impact of this difference on systems. 


2.1 Related work 


Building practical MEMStores has been the goal of sev- 
eral major research labs, universities, and startup compa- 
nies around the world for over a decade. The three most 
widely publicized are from IBM Research in Zurich, 
Carnegie Mellon University, and HP Labs. The three 
designs differ largely in the types of actuators used to 
position the media and the methods used to record data 
in the medium. IBM’s Millipede designs use electro- 
magnetic motors and a novel thermomechanical record- 
ing technique [19, 33]. The device being designed at 
Carnegie Mellon University uses electrostatic motors tor 
positioning and standard magnetic recording [1, 2]. The 


'Some MEMSotore designers have discussed building devices that 
Operate in a resonant mode, in which the media sled moves in reso- 
nance along the recording dimension. Such a design would change 
this assumption and there would be access-independent motion, just 
like the rotation of the platters in a disk drive. 
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Hewlett-Packard Atomic Resolution Storage project uti- 
lizes electrostatic stepper motors, phase-change media, 
and electron beams to record data [12]. Despite these 
differences, however, each shares the same basic design 
shown in Figure 1, utilizing a moving media sled and 
a large array of read/write tips. In the Millipede chip, 
the read/write tips are in constant physical contact with 
the media, raising some questions about wear. The oth- 
ers maintain a constant spacing betwecn the ups and the 
media. 

The performance of the various actuator types seems 
to be similar, but their energy consumption differs some- 
what. The electromagnetic actuators of the IBM Milli- 
pede chip draw more current, and hence consume more 
energy, as the media sled is pulled further from its rest 
position [23, 33]. The electrostatic actuators require 
higher voltages as the sled is displaced further, but re- 
quire little current, so the energy consumption is lower 
overall. This difference could lead to interesting trade- 
offs between positioning distance and energy consump- 
tion for MEMStores with electromagnetic actuators. 

Since MEMStores are still being developed, systems 
researchers with knowledge of how they may be used 
can influence their design. Researchers have studied the 
many physical parameters of MEMStores and how those 
parametcrs should be chosen to improve performance on 
various workloads [7, 17]. 

Several researchers have studied the various roles that 
MEMStores may take in computer systems. Schlosser 
et al. [28] simulated various applicauion workloads on 
MEMStores, and found that runtime decreased by 1.9- 
4.4x. They also found that using MEMStores as a 
disk cache improved I/O response time by up to 3.5x. 
Hong [13] evaluated using MEMStores as a metadata 
cache, improving system performance by 28--46% for 
user workloads. Rangaswami et al. [22] proposed using 
MEMStores in streaming media servers as buffers be- 
tween the disks and DRAM. Uysal et al. [32] evaluated 
the use of MEMStores as components in disk arrays. In 
evaluating the various roles that a MEMStore may take 
in a system, it 1s useful to apply the two objective tests 
described in Section 1. In this way, one can determine 1f 
benefits come from the fact that the workload is particu- 
larly well-matched to a MEMStore, or just the fact that 
a MEMStore 1s faster than current disks. 

Various policies for tailoring access to MEMStores 
have been suggested. Griffin et al. [11] studied schedul- 
ing algorithms, layout schemes, and power manage- 
ment policies, using a disk-like interface. Lin et 
al. [15] also studied several power conservation strate- 
gies for MEMStores. Several groups have suggested 
MEMsStore-specific request scheduling algorithms [ 14, 
36]. These groups have not applied their scheduling al- 
gorithms to disk drives to see if they are MEMStore- 
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specific, and we believe it is likely that their algorithms 
will apply equally well to disks. Lastly, two groups have 
proposed using tip-subset parallelism in MEMStores to 
efficiently access tabular data structures [29, 35, 37]. 
Again, in evaluating potential policies that will be used 
for MEM<Stores, one can use the two objective tests to 
decide whether the policy is MEMStore-specific, or if it 
can be applied to both MEMStores and disk systems. 


3 Standard storage abstractions 


High-level storage interfaces (e.g., SCSI and ATA) hide 
the complexities of mechanical storage devices from the 
systems that use them, allowing them to be used in 
a standard, straightforward fashion. Different devices 
with the same interface can be used without the system 
needing to change. Also, the system does not need to 
manage the low-level details of the storage device. Such 
interfaces are common across a wide variety of storage 
devices, including disk drives, disk arrays, and FLASH- 
and RAM-based devices. 

Today’s storage interlace abstracts a storage device 
as a linear array of fixed-sized logical blocks (usually 
512 bytes). Details of the mapping of logical blocks to 
physical media locations are hidden. The interface al- 
lows systems to READ and WRITE ranges of blocks by 
providing a starting logical block number (LBN) and a 
block count. 

Unwritten contract: Although no performance spec- 
ifications of particular access types are given, an unwrit- 
ten contract exists between host systems and storage de- 
vices supporting these standard interfaces (e.g., disks). 
This unwritten contract has three terms: 


e Sequential accesses are best, much better than non- 
sequential. 

e An access to a block near the previous access in 
LBN space ts usually considerably more efficient 
than an access to a block farther away. 

e Ranges of the LBN space are interchangeable, such 
that bandwidth and positioning delays are affected 
by relative LBN addresses but not absolute LBN ad- 
dresscs. 


Application writers and system designers assume the 
terms of this contract in trying to improve performance. 


3.1 Disks and standard abstractions 


Disk drives are multi-dimensional machines, with data 
laid out in concentric circles on one or more media plat- 
ters that rotate continuously. Data is divided into fixed- 
sized units, called sectors (usually 512 bytes to match 
the LBN size). The sector (and, thereby, LBN) size was 
originally driven by a desire to amortize both positioning 
costs and the overhead of the powerful error-correcting 
codes (ECC) required for robust magnetic data storage. 
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The densities and speeds of today’s disk drives would 
be impossible without these codes, and many disk tech- 
nologists would like the sector size (and, thus, the LBN 
size) to grow by an order of magnitude to support more 
powerful codes. Each sector is addressed by a tuple, de- 
noting its cylinder, surface, and rotational position. 

LBNs are mapped onto the physical sectors of the disk 
to take advantage of the disk’s characteristics. Sequen- 
tial LBNs are mapped to sequential rotational positions 
within a single track, which leads to the first point of 
the unwritten contract. Since the disk is continuously 
rotating, once the heads are positioned, sequential ac- 
cess 1s very efficient. Non-sequential access incurs large 
re-positioning delays. Successive tracks of LBNs are tra- 
ditionally mapped to surfaces within cylinders, and then 
to successive cylinders. This leads to the second point of 
the unwritten contract: that distant LBNs map to distant 
cylinders, leading to longer seek times. 

The linear abstraction works for disk drives, despite 
their clear three-dimensional nature, because two of the 
dimensions are largely uncorrelated with LBN address- 
ing. Access time is the sum of the time to position the 
read/write heads to the destination cylinder (seek time), 
the time for the platters to reach the appropriate rota- 
tional offset (rotational latency), and the time to transfer 
the data to or from the media (transfer time). Seek time 
and rotational latency usually dominate transfer time. 
The heads are positioned as a unit by the seek arm, 
meaning that it usually doesn’t mattcr which surfacc 1s 
being addressed. Unless the abstraction 1s stripped away, 
rotational latency is nearly impossible to predict because 
the platters are continuously rotating and so the starting 
position is essentially random. The only dimension that 
remains is that across cylinders, which determines the 
seek time. 

Seek time 1s almost entirely dependent on the distance 
traversed, not on the absolute starting and ending points 
of the seek. This leads to the third point of the unwritten 
contract. Ten years ago, all disk tracks had the same 
number of sectors, meaning that streaming bandwidths 
(and, thus, transfer times) were uniform across the LBN 
space. Today’s zoned disk geometries, however, violate 
the third term since streaming bandwidth varies between 
zoncs. 


3.2. Holes in the abstraction boundary 


Over its fifteen year lifespan, shortcomings of the inter 
face and unwritten contract have been identified. Per- 
haps the most obvious violation has been the emergence 
of multi-zone disks, in which the streaming bandwidth 
varies by over 50% from one part of the disk to another. 
Some application writers exploit this difference by ex- 
plicitly using the low-numbered LBNs, which are usu- 
ally mapped to the outer tracks. Over time, this may 
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become a fourth term in the unwritten contract. 

Some have argued [4, 27] that the storage interface 
Should be extended for disk arrays. Disk arrays con- 
tain several disks which are combined to form one or 
more logical volumes. Each volume can span multi- 
ple disks, and each disk may contain parts of multiple 
volumes. Hiding the boundaries, parallclism, and rc- 
dundancy schemes prevents applications from exploiting 
them. Others have argued [8] that, even for disks, the 
current interface is not sufficient. For example, know- 
ing track boundaries can improve performance for some 
applications [26]. 

The interface persists, however, because it greatly 
simplifies most aspects of incorporating storage compo- 
nents into systems. Before this interface became stan- 
dard, systems used a variety of per-device interfaces. 
These were replaced because they complicated systems 
greatly and made components less interchangeable. This 
suggests that the bar should be quite high for a new stor- 
age component to induce the introduction of a new in- 
terface or abstraction. 

It is worth noting that some systems usefully throw 
out abstraction boundaries entirely, and this is as true in 
storage as elsewhere. In particular, storage researchers 
have built tools [25, 30] for extracting detailed charac- 
teristics of storage devices. Such characteristics have 
been used for many ends: writing blocks near the disk 
head [39], reading a replica near the disk head [38], in- 
serting background requests into foreground rotational 
latencies [16], and achieving semi-precmptible disk 
I/O [5]. Given their success, adding support for such 
ends into component implementations or even extending 
interfaces may be appropriate. But, they do not represent 
a case for removing the abstractions in general. 


4 MEMStores and standard abstractions 


Using a standard storage abstraction for MEMStores has 
the advantage of making them immediately usable by 
existing systems. Interoperability is important for get- 
ting MEMStores into the marketplace, but if the abstrac- 
tions that are used make performance suffer, then there 
is reason to consider something different. 

This section explains how the details of MEMStore 
operation make them naturally conform to the storage 
abstraction used for today’s disks. Also, the unwritten 
contract that applications expect will remain largely in- 
tact. 


4.1 Access method 


The standard storage interface allows accesses (READS 
and WRITES) to ranges of sizeable fixed-sized blocks. 
The question we ask first is whether such an access 
method ts appropriate fora MEMStore. 


Is a 512 byte block appropriate, or should the abstrac- 
tion use something else? It is true that MEMStores can 
dynamically choose subsets of read/write tips to cngage 
when accessing data, and that these subsets can, in the- 
ory, be arbitrarily-sized. However, enough data must be 
read or written for error-correcting codes (ECC) to be 
effective. The use of ECC enables high storage density 
by relaxing error-rate constraints. Since the density of 
a MEMStore is expected to equal or exceed that of disk 
drives, the ECC protections needed will be comparable. 
Therefore, block sizes of the same order of magnitude 
as disks should be expected. Also, any block’s size must 
be fixed, since it must be read or written in its entirety, 
along with the associated ECC. Accessing less than a 
full block, e.g., to save cnergy [15], would not be possi- 
ble. The flexibility of being able to engage arbitrary sets 
of read/write tips can still be used to selectively choose 
sets of these fixed-sized blocks. 


Large block sizes are also motivated by embedded 
servo mechanisms, coding for signal processing, and the 
relatively low per-tip data rate of around | Mbit/s. The 
latter means that data will have to be spread across mul- 
tiple parallel-operating read/write tips to achieve an ag- 
gregate bandwidth that is on-par with that of disk drives. 
Spreading data across multiple read/write lips also in- 
troduces physical redundancy that will allow for better 
tolerance of tip tailures. MEMStores will use embedded 
servo [31], requiring that several bits containing posi- 
tion information be read before any access in order to 
ensure that the media sled is positioned correctly. Mag- 
netic recording techniques commonly use transitions be- 
tween bits rather than the bits themselves to represent 
data, meaning that a sequence of bits must be accessed 
together. Further, signal encodings use multi-bit code- 
words that map a sequence of bits to values with inter- 
pretable patterns (e.g., not all ones or all zeros). The 
result is that, in order to access any data alftcr a seek, 
some amount of data (10 bits in our model) must be read 
for servo information, and then bits must be accessed se- 
quentially with some coding overhead (10 bits per byte 
in our model). Given these overheads, a large block size 
should be used to amortize the costs. This block will 
be spread across multiple read/write tips to improve data 
rates and fault tolerance. 


Using current storage interfaces, applications can only 
request ranges of sequential blocks. Such access 1s rea- 
sonable for MEMStores, since blocks are laid out se- 
quentially, and their abstraction should support the same 
style of access. There may be utility in extending the 
abstraction to allow applications to request batches of 
non-contiguous LBNs that can be accesscd by parallel 
read/write tips. An extension like this is discussed in 
Section 6. 
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4.2 Unwritten contract 


Assuming that MEMStore access uses the standard stor- 
age interface, the next step is to see if the unwritten con- 
tract for disks still holds. If 1t does, then MEMStores can 
be used effectively by systems simply as fast disks. 

The first term of the unwritten contract 1s that sequen- 
tial access is more efficient than random access. This 
will continue to be the case for MEMStores because data 
still must be accessed in a linear fashion. The signal pro- 
cessing techniques that are commonly used in magnetic 
storage are based on transitions between bits, rather than 
the state of the bits in isolation. Moreover, they only 
work properly when state transitions come frequently 
enough to ensure clock synchronization so they encode 
multi-bit data sequences into alternate codewords. These 
characteristics dictate that the bits must be accessed se- 
quentially. Designs based on recording techniques other 
than magnetic will, most likely, encode data similarly. 
Once the media sled is in motion, it is most efficient for 
it to stay in motion, so the most efficient thing to access 
is the next sequential data, just as it is for disks. 

The second term of the unwritten contract is that the 
difference between two LBN numbers maps well to the 
physical distance between them. This is dependent on 
how LBNs are mapped to the physical media, and this 
mapping can easily be constructed in a MEMStore to 
make the second point of the unwritten contract be true. 
A MEMsStore is a multi-dimensional machine, just like a 
disk, but the dimensions are correlated differently. Each 
media position 1s identified by a tuple of the X position, 
the Y position, and the set of read/write tips that are cn- 
abled, much like the cylinder/head/rotational position tu- 
ples in disks. There are thousands of read/write tips in a 
MEMsStore, and each one accesses its own small portion 
of the media. Just as the heads in a disk drive are posi- 
tioned as a unit to the same cylinder, the read/write tips 
in a MEMStore are always positioned to the same off- 
set within their own portion of the media. The choice of 
which read/write tips to activate has no correlation with 
access time, since any set can be chosen for the same 
cost once the media is positioned. 

As with disks, seek time for a MEMStore is a func- 
tion of seek distance. Since the actuators on each axis 
are independent, the overall seek time is the maximum 
of the individual seek times in each dimension, X and 
Y. But, the X seek time almost always dominates the 
Y seek time because extra settle time must be included 
for X seeks, but not for Y seeks. The reason for this 
is that post-seek oscillations in the X dimension lead to 
off-track interference, while the same oscillations in the 
Y dimension affect only the bit rate of the data trans- 
fer. Since the overall seek time is the maximum of the 
two individual seek times, and the X seek time 1s al- 
most always greater than the Y seek time, the overall 
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Figure 2: MEMStore seek curve. The seek time of a MEMStore 
is largely uncorrelated with the displacement in the Y dimension due 
to a large settling time required for the X dimension seek that is not 
required for the Y dimension seck [7, 10]. The overall seek time is the 
maximum of the two independent seek tunes. 


seek distance is (almost) uncorrelated with the Y posi- 
tion, aS seen in Figure 2. In the end, despite the fact 
that a MEMStore has multiple dimensions over which to 
position, the overall access time is (almost) only co1te- 
lated with just a single dimension, which makes a linear 
abstraction sufficient. 

The last term of the unwritten contract states that the 
LBN space is uniform, and that access time does not vary 
across the range of the LBNs. The springs that attach 
the media sled to the chip do affect seek times by ap- 
plying a greater restoring force when they are displaced 
further. However, the effect is minimal, with seek times 
varying by at most 10-15%, meaning that overall ac- 
cess times at the application level would vary by far less. 
Also, MEMStores do not need zoned recording. It 1s 
safe to say that the last point of the unwritten contract 
still holds: ranges of the LBN space of a MEMStore are 
interchangeable. 


4.3 Possible exceptions 


This section has explained how MEMStores fit the same 
assumptions that make storage abstractions work for 
disks. There are a few aspects of MEMStores, dis- 
cussed in Section 6, that set them apart from disks for 
specific access patterns. These exceptions can be ex- 
ploited with little or no change to the existing storage 
interface. Of course, the discussion above is based on 
current MEMStore designs. Section 7 discusses the most 
significant design assumptions and what removing them 
would change. 


5 Experiments 


There are two objective tests that one should consider 
when evaluating whether a potential role or policy for 
MEMsStores requires a new abstraction. The specificity 
test asks whether the role or policy is truly MEMStore- 
specific. The test here is to evaluate the role or policy 
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Capacity 
Average access time 
Streaming bandwidth | 76 MB/s 





Table |: G2 MEMStore parameters. These parameters are for the 
G2 MEMStore design from [28]. 


Capacity 41.6GB 
Rotation speed 55,000 RPM 
One-cylinder seek time 0.1 ms 
Full-stroke scek time 2.0 ms 
Head switch time 0.01 ms 
Number of cylinders B95 Ti 


Number of surfaces 2 


Average access time 0.88 ms 
Streaming bandwidth 100 MB/s 


Table 2: Uberdisk parameters. The Uberdisk is a hypothetical 
future disk drive. Its parameters are scaled from current disks, and 
are meant to represent those of a disk that matches the performance 
of a MEMStore. The average response time is for a random workload 
which exercised only the first 3.46 GB of the disk in order to match the 
capacity of the G2 MEMStore. 


for both a MEMStore and a (hypothetical) disk drive 
of equivalent performance. If the benefit is the same, 
then the role or policy (however effective) is not truly 
MEMsStore-specific. Given that the role or policy passes 
the specificity test, the merit test determines whether the 
difference makes a significant-enough impact in perfor- 
mance (or whatever metric) to justify customizing the 
system. This section examines a potential role and a po- 
tential MEMStore-specific policy, under the scrutiny of 
these two tests. 


5.1 G2 MEMStore 


The MEMStore that we use for evaluation is the G2 
model from [28]. Its basic parameters are given in Ta- 
ble 1. We use DiskSim, a freely-available storage system 
simulator, to simulate the MEMStorc [6]. 


5.2 Uberdisk: A hypothetical fast disk 


For comparison, we use a hypothetical disk design, 
which we call the Uberdisk, that approximates the per- 
formance of a G2 MEMStore. Its parameters are based 
on extrapolating from today’s disk characteristics, and 
are given in Table 2. The Uberdisk is also modeled us- 
ing DiskSim. In order to do a capacity-to-capacity com- 
parison, we use only the first 3.46 GB of the Uberdisk 
to match the capacity of the G2 MEMStore. The two 
devices have equivalent performance under a random 
workload of 4 KB requests that are uniformly distributed 
across the capacity (3.46 GB) and arrive one at a time. 
Since our model of MEMStores does not include a 
cache, we disabled the cache of the Uberdisk. 

We based the seck curve on the formula from [24], 


choosing specific values for the one-cylinder and full- 
stroke seeks. Head switch and one-cylinder seek times 
are expected to decrease in the future due to microactu- 
ators integrated into disk heads, leading to shorter set- 
tle times. With increasing track densities, the number 
of platters in disk drives is decreasing steadily, so the 
Uberdisk has only two surfaces. The zoning geometry is 
based on simple extrapolation of current lincar densities. 

An Uberdisk does not necessarily represent a realistic 
disk; for example, a rotation rate of 55,000 RPM (ap- 
proximately twice the speed of a dental drill) may never 
be attainable in areasonably-priced disk drive. However, 
this rate was necessary to achicve an average rotational 
latency that is small enough to match the average acccss 
time of the MEMStore. The Uberdisk is meant to rep- 
resent the parameters that would be required of a disk 
in order to match the performance of a MEMStore. If 
the performance of a workload running on a MEMStore 
is the same as it running on an Uberdisk, then we can 
say that any performance increase is due only to the in- 
trinsic speed of the device, and not due to the tact that 
it is a MEMStore or an Uberdisk. If the performance 
of the workload differs on the two devices, then it must 
be especially well-matched to the characteristics of one 
device or the other. 


5.3. Role: MEMStores in disk arrays 


One of the roles that has been suggested for MEMStores 
in systems is that of augmenting or replacing some 
or all of the disks in a disk array to increase perfor- 
mance [28, 32]. However, the lower capacity and poten- 
tially higher cost of MEMStores suggest that it would be 
impractical to simply replace all of the disks. Therefore, 
they represent a new tier in the traditional storage hierar- 
chy, and it will be important to choose which data in the 
array to place on the MEMStores and which to store on 
the disks. Uysal et al. evaluate several methods for par- 
titioning data between the disks and the MEMStores in 
a disk array [32]. We describe a similar experiment be- 
low, in which a subset of the data stored on the back-end 
disks in a disk array is moved to a MEMStore. 

We can expect some increase in performance from 
doing this, as Uysal et al. report. However, our ques- 
tion here is whether the benefits are from a MEMStore- 
specific attribute, or just from the fact that MEMStores 
are faster than the disks used in the disk array. To answer 
this question, we apply the specificity test by compar 
ing the performance of a disk array back-end workload 
on three storage configurations. The first configuration 
uses just the disks that were originally in the disk ar- 
ray. The second configuration augments the overloaded 
disks with a MEMStore. The third does the same with 
an Uberdisk. 

The workload is a disk trace gathered {rom the disks 
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Figure 3: Using MEMStores ina disk array. These graphs show the result of augmenting overloaded disks in a disk array with faster storage 
components: a MEMStore (a) or an Uberdisk (b). In both cases. the busiest logical volume on the original disk (a 73 GB Seagate Cheetah) is 
moved to the faster device. Requests Lo the busiest logical volume are serviced by the faster device, and the traffic to the Cheetah is reduced. The 
results for both experiments are nearly identical, leading to the conclusion that the MEMStore and theUberdisk are interchangeable in this role 


(e.g., it is not MEMStore-specific.) 


in the back-end of an EMC Symmetrix disk array dur- 
ing the summer of 2001. The disk array contained 
282 Seagate Cheetah 73 GB disk drives, model num- 
ber ST173404. From those, we have chosen the eight 
busiest (disks 1, 37, 71, 72, 107, 124, 150, and 168), 
which have an average request arrival rate of over 69 re- 
quests per second for the duration of the trace, which 
was 12.5 minutes. Each disk is divided into 7 logical 
volumes, each of which is approximately 10 GB in size. 
For each “augmented” disk, we move the busiest logi- 
cal volume to a faster device, either a MEMStore or an 
Uberdisk. The benefit should be twofold: first, response 
times for the busiest logical volume will be improved, 
and second, traffic to the original disk will be reduced. 
Requests to the busiest logical volume are serviced by 
the faster device (either a MEMStore or an Uberdisk), 
and all other requests are serviced by the original Chee- 
tah disk. 


Figure 3(a) shows the result of the experiment with 
the MEMStore. For each disk, the first bar shows the 
average response time of the trace running just on the 
Cheetah, which is 15.1 ms across all of the disks. The 
second bar shows the average response time of the same 
requests after the busiest logical volume has been moved 
to the MEMStore. Across all disks, the average is now 
5.24 ms. The third and fourth bars show, respectively, 
the average response timc of the Cheetah with the re- 
duced traffic after augmentation, and the average re- 
sponse time of the busiest logical volume, which is now 
stored on the MEMStore. We indeed see the benefits an- 
ticipated — the average response time of requests to the 
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busiest logical volume have been reduced to 0.86 ms, 
and the reduction of load on the Cheetah disk has re- 
sulted in a lower average response time of 7.56 ms. 

Figure 3(b) shows the same experiment, but with the 
busy logical volume moved to an Uberdisk rather than 
a MEMStore. The results are almost exactly the same, 
with the response time of the busiest logical volume mi- 
grated to the Uberdisk being around 0.84 ms, and the 
overall response time reduced from 15.1 ms to 5.21 ms. 

The fact that the MEMStore and the Uberdisk pro- 
vide the same benefit in this role means that it fails the 
specificity test. In this role, a MEMStore really can be 
considered to be just a fast disk. The workload ts not 
specifically matched to the use of a MEMStore or an 
Uberdisk, but can clearly be improved with the use of 
any faster device, regardless of its technology. 

Although it is imperceptible in Figure 3, the Uberdisk 
gives slightly better performance than the MEMStore 
because it benefits more from workload locality due to 
the profile of its seek curve. The settling time in the 
MEMStore model makes any seek expensive, with a 
gradual increase up to the full-stroke seek. The settling 
time of the Uberdisk is somewhat less, leading to less 
expensive initial seek and a steeper slope in the seek 
curve up to the full-stroke seek. The random workload 
we used to compare devices has no locality, but the disk 
array trace does. 

To explore this further. we re-ran the experiment 
with two other disk models, which we call Simpledisk- 
constant and Simpledisk-linear. Simpledisk-constant re- 
sponds to requests in a fixed amount of time, equal to 
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that of the response time of the G2 MEMStore under 
the random workload: 0.88 ms. The response time of 
Simpledisk-linear is a linear function of the distance 
from the last request in LBN space. The endpoints of 
the function are equal to the single-cylinder and full- 
stroke seek times of the Uberdisk, which are 0.1 ms and 
2.0 ms, respectively. Simpledisk-constant should not 
benefit from locality, and Simpledisk-linear should ben- 
efit from locality even more than either the MEMStore 
or the Uberdisk. Augmenting the disk array with these 
devices gives response times to the busiest logical vol- 
ume of 0.92 ms and 0.52 ms, respectively. As expected, 
Simplcdisk-constant does not benefit from workload lo- 
cality and Simpledisk-linear benefits more than a real 
disk. 

Uysal proposed several other MEMStore/disk combi- 
nations in [32], including replacing all of the disks with 
MEMsStores, replacing half of the mirrors in a mirrored 
configuration, and using the MEMStore as a replace- 
ment of the NVRAM cache. In all of these cases, and 
in most of the other roles outlined in Section 2.1, the 
MEMsStore is used simply as a block store, with no tai- 
loring of access to MEMStore-specific attributes. We 
believe that if the specificity test were applied, and an 
Uberdisk was used in each of these roles, the same per- 
formance improvement would result. Thus, the results 
of prior research apply more generally to faster mechan- 
ical deviccs. 


5.4 Policy: distance-based scheduler 


Mechanical and _ structural differences between 
MEMsStores and disks suggest that request scheduling 
policies that are tailored to MEMStores may provide 
better performance than ones that were designed for 
disks. Upon close examination, however, the physical 
and mechanical motions that dictate how a scheduler 
may perform on a given device continue to apply to 
MEMsStores as they apply to disks. This may be sur- 
prising at first glance, since the devices are so different, 
but after examining the fundamental assumptions that 
make schedulers work for disks, it is clear that those 
assumptions are also true for MEMStores. 

To illustrate, we give results fora MEMStore-specific 
scheduling algorithm called shortest-distance-first, or 
SDF. Given a queue of requests, the algorithm compares 
the Euclidean distance between the media sled’s cur- 
rent position and the offset of each request and sched- 
ules the request that is closest. The goal is to exploit 
a Clear difference between MEMStores and disks: that 
MEMsStores position over two dimensions rather than 
only one. When considering the specificity test, it is 
not surprising that this qualifies as a MEMStore-specific 
policy. Disk drives do, in fact, position over multiple di- 
mensions, but predicting the positioning time based on 


any dimension other than the cylinder distance is very 
difficult outside of disk firmware. SDF scheduling for 
MEMsStores is easier and could be done outside of the 
device firmware, since it is only based on the logical-to- 
physical mapping of the device’s sectors and any defect 
management that is used, assuming that the proper ge- 
ometry information is ex posed through the MEMStore’s 
interface. 

The experiment uses a random workload of 250,000 
requests uniformly distributed across the capacity of the 
MEMsStore. Each request had a size of 8 KB. This work- 
load is the same as that used in [34] to compare re- 
quest scheduling algorithms. The experiment tests the 
effectiveness of the various algorithms by increasing the 
arrival rate of requests until saturation — the point at 
which response time increases dramatically because the 
device can no longer service requests fast enough and 
the queue grows without bound. 

The algorithms compared were first-come-first-served 
(FCFS), cyclic LOOK (CLOOK), shortest-seek-time- 
first (SSTF), shortest-positioning-time-first (SPTF), and 
shortest-distance-first (SDF). The first three are standard 
disk request schedulers for use in host operating sys- 
tems. FCFS is the baseline for comparison, and is ex- 
pected to have the worst performance. CLOOK and 
SSTF base their scheduling decisions purely on the LBN 
number of the requests, utilizing the unwritten assump- 
tion that LBN numbers roughly correspond to physical 
positions [34]. SPTF uses a model of the storage de- 
vice to predict service times for each request, and can 
be expected to give the best performance. The use of 
the model by SPTF breaks the abstraction boundaries 
because it provides the application with complete de- 
tails of the device parameters and operation. The SDF 
scheduler requires the capability to map LBN numbers 
to physical locations, which breaks the abstraction, but 
does not require detailed modeling, making it practical 
to implement in a host OS. 

Figure 4 shows the results. As expected, FCFS 
and SPTF perform the worst and the best, respec- 
tively. CLOOK and SSTF don’t perform as well as 
SPTF because they use only the LBN numbers to make 
scheduling decisions. The SDF scheduler performs 
slightly worse than CLOOK and SSTF. The reason is 
that positioning time is not as well correlated with two- 
dimensional position, as described in Section 4.2. As 
such, considering the two-dimensional seek distance 
does not provide any more utility than just consider- 
ing the one-dimensional seek distance, as CLOOK and 
SSTF effectively do. Thus, the suggested policy fails the 
merit test: the same or greater benefit can be had with 
existing schedulers that don’t need MEMStore-specific 
knowledge. This is based, of course, on the assumption 
that settling time is a significant component of position- 
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Figure 4: Performance of shortest-distance-first scheduler. A 
MEMsStore-specific scheduler that accounts for two-dimensional posi- 
tion gives no benefit oversimple schedulers that use a linear abstrac- 
tion (CLOOK and SSTF). This ts because seek time tn a MEMStore is 
correlated most strongly with only distance in the X dimension. 


ing time. Section 7 discusses the effect of removing this 
assumption. 

The fundamental reason that scheduling algorithms 
developed for disks work well for MEMStores are that 
seek time is strongly dependent on seek distance, but 
only the seek distance in a single dimension. The seek 
time is only correlated to a single dimension, which 1s 
exposed by the linear abstraction. The same is true for 
disks when one cannot predict the rotational latencies, in 
which only the distance that the heads must move across 
cylinders is relevant. Hence, a linear logical abstraction 
is as justified for MEMStores as it is for disks. 

Of course, there may be yet-unknown policies that ex- 
ploit features that are specific to MEMStores, and we ex- 
pect research to continue in this area. When considering 
potential policies for MEMStores, it is important to keep 
the two objective tests in mind. In particular, these tests 
can expose a lack of need fora new policy or, better yet, 
the fact that the policy is equally applicable to disks and 
other mechanical devices. 


6 MEMStore-specific features 


This section describes three MEMStore-specific features 
that clearly set them apart from disks, offering signifi- 
cant performance improvements for well-matched work- 
loads. Exploiting such features may require a new ab- 
straction or, at least, changes in the unwritten contract 
between systems and storage. 


6.1 Tip-subset parallelism 


MEMsStores have an interesting access parallelism fea- 
ture that does not exist in modern disk drives. Specifi- 
cally, subsets of a MEMStore’s thousands of read/write 
ups can be used in parallel, and the particular subset can 
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Figure 5: Data layout with a sct of equivalent LBNs highlighted. 
The LBNs marked with ovals are at the same location within each 
sguare and, thus, arc “equivalent”. That is, they can potentially be 
accessed in parallel. 


be dynamically chosen. This section briefly describes 
how such access parallelism can be exposed to system 
software, with minimal extensions to the storage inter- 
face, and utilized cleanly by applications. Interestingly, 
our recent work [27] has shown the value of the same 
interface extensions for disk arrays, suggesting that this 
is a generally useful storage interface change. 

Figure 5 shows a simple MEMStore with nine 
read/write tips and nine sectors per tip. Each read/write 
tip addresses its own section of the media, denoted by 
the nine squares 1n the figure. Sectors that are at the same 
physical offset within each square, such as those indi- 
cated with ovals, are addressed simultaneously by the tip 
array. We call these sectors equivalent, because they can 
be accessed in parallel. But, in many designs, not all of 
the tips can be actively transferring data at the same time 
due to power consumption or component sharing con- 
straints. Using a simple API, an application or OS mod- 
ule could identify sets of sectors that are equivalent, and 
then choose subsets to access together. Since the LBNs 
which will be accessed together will not fall into a con- 
tiguous range, the system will need to be able to request 
batches of non-contiguous LBNs, rather than ranges. 


6.1.1 Efficient 2D data structure access 


The standard interface forces applications to map their 
data into a linear address space. For most applica- 
tions, this is fine. However, applications that use two- 
dimensional data structures, such as non-sparse matri- 
ces or relational database tables, are forced to serialize 
their storage in this linear address space, making effi- 
cient access possible along only one dimension of the 
data structure. For example, a database can choose to 
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store its table in column-major order, making column 
accesses sequential and efficient [3]. Once this choice 
is made, however, accessing the table in row-major or- 
der is very expensive, requiring a full scan of the table 
to read a single row. One option for making operations 
in both dimensions efficient is to create two copies of 
a table; one copy is optimized for column-major access 
and the other is optimized for row-major access [21]. 
This scheme, however, doubles the capacity needed for 
the database and requires that updates propagate to both 
copics. 


With proper allocation of data to a MEMStore LBN 
space, parallel read/write tips can be used to access 
a table in either row- or column-major order at full 
speed [29, 35]. The table is arranged such that the same 
attributes of successive records are stored in sequen- 
tial LBNs. Then, the other attributes of those records 
are stored tn LBNs that are equivalent to the origi- 
nal LBNs, as in Figure 5. This layout preserves the 
two-dimensionality of the original table on the physi- 
cal media of the MEMStore. Then, when accessing the 
data, the media sled is positioned and the appropriate 
read/write tips are activated to read data either in row- or 
column-mayjor order. 


To quantify the advantages of such a MEMStore- 
specific scan operator, we compare the times required 
for different table accesses. We contrast their respective 
performance under two different layouts on a single G2 
MEMsStore device. The first layout, called nor#nal, is the 
traditional row-major access optimized page layout used 
in almost all database systems [20]. 


The second layout, called MEMStore, uses the 
MEMsStore-specific layout and access described above. 
The sample database table consists of 4 attributes aj, a2, 
a3, and ag sizcd at 8, 32, 15, and 16 bytcs respectively. 
The normal layout consists of 8 KB pages that hold 115 
records. The table size is 10,000,000 records for a total 
of 694 MB of data. 


Figure 6 compares the time of a full table scan for 
all attributes with four scans of the individual attributes. 
The total runtime of four single-attribute scans in the 
MEMStore case takes the same amount of time as the 
full table scan. In contrast, with the normal layout, 
the four successive scans take four times as long as the 
full table scan. Most importantly, a scan of a single at- 
tribute in the MEMStore case takes only the amount of 
time needed for a full-speed scan of the corresponding 
amount of data, since all of the available read/write tips 
read records of the one attribute. This result represents 
a compelling performance improvement over current 
database systems. This policy for MEMStores passes 
both the specificity test and the merit test. 
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Figure 6: Database table scan with different number of at- 
tributes. This graph shows the mintime of scanning 10.000,000 
records using a G2 MEMStore. For each of the two layouts, the left 
bar, labeled “all,” shows the time to scan the entire table with four at- 
tributes. The right bar, labeled “single,” is composed of four separate 
scans of each successive attribute, simulating the situation where mul- 
tiple queries access different attributes. Since the MEMStore \ayout 
takes advantage of MEMStore’s tip-subsct parallelism. each attribute 
scan runtime is proportional to the amount of data occupied by that 
attribute. The normal layout, on the other hand, must read the entire 
table to fetch any one attribute. 


6.2 Quick turnarounds 


Another aspect of MEMStores that difters from disk 
drives is their ability to quickly access an LBN re- 
peatedly. In a disk, repeated reads to an LBN may 
be serviced from the disk’s buffer, but repeated syn- 
chronous writes or read/modify/write sequences will in- 
cur a full rotation, 4-8 ms on most disks, for each ac- 
cess. A MEMStore, however, can simply change the 
direction that the media sled is moving, which is pre- 
dicted to take less than a tenth of a millisecond [11]. 
Read/modify/write sequences are prevalent in parity- 
based redundancy schemes, such as RAID-5, in which 
the old data and parity must each be read and then up- 
dated foreach single block write. Repeated synchronous 
writes are common in database log files, where each 
commit entry must propagate to disk. Such operations 
are much more expensive in a disk drive. 


6.3 Device scan time 


Although the volumetric density of MEMStores is on- 
par with that of disk drives, the per-device capacity is 
much less. For example, imagine two 100 GB “‘stor- 
age bricks,” one using disk storage and the other us- 
ing MEMStores. Given that the volumetric densities are 
equal, the two bricks would consume about the same 
amount of physical volume. But, the MEMStore brick 
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would require at least ten devices, while the disk-based 
brick could consist of just one device. This means that 
the MEMStore-based brick would have more indepen- 
dent actuators for accessing the data, leading to several 
interesting facts. First, the MEMStorc-based brick could 
handle more concurrency, just as in a disk array. Second, 
MEMsStores in the brick that are idle could be turned off 
while others in the brick are still servicing requests, re- 
ducing energy consumption. Third, the overall time to 
scan the entire brick could be reduced, since some (or 
all) of the devices could access data in parallel. This as- 
sumes that the bus connecting the brick to the system 1s 
not a bottleneck, or that the data being scanned is con- 
sumed within the brick itsclf. The lower device scan 
time is particularly interesting because disk storage is 
becoming less accessible as device capacities grow more 
quickly than access speeds [9]. 

Simply comparing the time to scan a device in its en- 
tirety, a MEMStore could scan its entire capacity in less 
time than a single disk drive. At 100 MB/s, a 10 GB 
MEMsStore is scanned in only 100 s, while a72 GB disk 
drive takes 720 s. As a result, strategies that require 
entire-dcevice scans, such as scrubbing or virus scanning, 
become much more [easible. 


7 Major assumptions 


Unfortunately, MEMStores do not exist yet, so there are 
no prototypes that we can experiment with, and they are 
not expected to exist for several morc years. As such, we 
must base all experiments on simulation and modeling. 
We have based our models on detailed discussions with 
researchers whoare designing and building MEMStores, 
and on an extensive study of the literature. The work 
and the conclusions tn this paper are based on this mod- 
eling effort, and is subject to its assumptions about the 
devices. This section outlines two of the major assump- 
tions of the designers and how our conclusions would 
change given different assumptions. 

Some of our conclusions are based on the assumption 
that post-seek settling time will affect one seek dimen- 
sion more than the other. This effectively uncorrelates 
seek time with one of the two dimensions, as described 
in Section 4.2. The assumption is based on the obser 
vation that different mechanisms determine the settling 
time in each of the two axes, X and Y. Settling time is 
needed to damp oscillations enough for the read/write 
tips to reliably access data. In all published MEMStore 
designs, data is laid out linearly along the Y-axis, mean- 
ing that oscillations in Y will appcar to the channel as 
minor variations in the data rate. Contrast this with os- 
cillations in the X-axis, which pull the read/write tips 
off-track. Because one axis is more sensitive to oscil- 
lation than the other, its positioning delays will domi- 
nate the other’s, unless the oscillations can be dampedin 
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the settling time, Ihe seck curve of a MEMStore is strongly correlated 
with displacement in both dimensions [IO]. 
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Figure 8: Performance of shortest-distance-first scheduler with- 
out settic time. If past-seek settle lint! is climanated, then the seek 
lime of a MEMStore becomes strongly correlated with both the X and 
Y positions. In this casc, a scheduler that takes into account both di- 
mensions provides much better performance than those that only con- 
sider a single dimension (CLOOK and SSTFP). 


near-zero time. 

If this assumption no longer held, and oscillations 
affected cach axis equally, then MEMStore-specific 
policies that take into account the resulting two- 
dimensionality of the seek profile, as illustrated in Fig- 
ure 7, would become more valuable. Now, for exam- 
ple, two-dimensional distance would be a much better 
predictor of overall positioning time. Figure 8 shows 
the result of repeating the experiment from Section 5.4, 
but with the post-seek settle time set to zero. In this 
case, the performance of the SDF scheduler very closely 
tracks shortest-positioning-time-first, SPTF, the sched- 
ulcr based on full knowledge of positioning time. Fur- 
ther, the difference between SDF and the two algorithms 
based on single-dimension position (CLOOK and SSTF) 
is now very large. CLOOK and SSTF have worse per- 
formance because they ignore the second dimension that 
is now correlated strongly with positioning time. 
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Another closely-related assumption is that data in a 
MEMsStore is accessed sequentially in a single dimen- 
sion. One could imagine a MEMStore in which data 
is accessed one point at a time. As a simple example, 
imagine that the media sled would move to a single po- 
sition and then engage 8 x 512 read/write probes (plus 
ECC tips) in parallel to read one 512 byte sector from 
the media at once. From that point, the media sled could 
then re-position in eitherthe X or Y dimension and read 
another 512 byte sector. In fact, the device could stream 
sequentially along either dimension. Current designs en- 
vision using embedded servo to keep the read/write tips 
on track, just as in disks [31]. Both servo and code- 
words would have to be encoded along both dimensions 
somehow to allow streaming along either. The ability 
to read sequentially along either dimension at an equal 
rate could improve the performance of applications us- 
ing two-dimensional data structures, as described in Sec- 
tion 6.1.1. Rather than using tp subset parallclism, data 
tables could be stored directly in their original format on 
the MEMStore, and then accessed in either direction ef- 
ficiently. Note, however, that the added complexity of 
the coding and access mechanisms would be substantial, 
making this unlikely to occur. 


8 Summary 


Onc question that should be asked when considering 
how to use MEMSbtores in computer systems 1s whether 
they have unique characteristics that should be exploited 
by systems, or if they can be viewed as small, low- 
power, fast disk drives. This paper examines this ques- 
tion by establishing two objective tests that can be used 
to identify the existence and importance of relevant 
MEMsStore-specific features. If an application utilizes 
a MEMStore-specific feature, then there may be reason 
to use something other than existing disk-based abstrac- 
tions. After studying the fundamental rcasons that the 
existing abstraction works for disks, we conclude that 
the same reasons hold true for MEMStores, and that a 
disk-like view is justified. Several case studies of po- 
tential roles that MEMStores may take in systems and 
policies for their use support this conclusion. 
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Abstract 


IP-networked storage protocols such as NFS and 
iSCSI have become increasingly common in to- 
day’s LAN environments. In this paper, we exper- 
imentally compare NFS and iSCSI performance 
for environments with no data sharing across ma- 
chines. Our micro- and macro-benchmarking 
results on the Linux platform show that iSCSI 
and NFS are comparable for data-intensive work- 
loads, while the former outperforms latter by a 
factor of two or more for meta-data intensive 
workloads. We identify aggressive meta-data 
caching and aggregation of meta-data updates in 
iSCSI to be the primary reasons for this perfor- 
mance difference and propose enhancements to 
NFS to overcome these limitations. 


1 Introduction 


With the advent of high-speed LAN technologies such 
as Gigabit Ethernet, [P-networked storage has become 
increasingly common in client-server environments. The 
availability of 10 Gb/s Ethernet in the near future is likely 
to further accelerate this trend. IP-networked storage is 
broadly defined to be any storage technology that permits 
access to remote data over IP. The traditional method for 
networking storage over IP is to simply employ a net- 
work file system such as NFS [11]. In this approach, the 
server makes a subset of its local namespace available to 
clients; clients access meta-data and files on the server 
using a RPC-based protocol (see Figure | (a)). 

In contrast to this widely used approach, an alter- 
nate approach for accessing remote data is to use an IP- 
based storage area networking (SAN) protocol such as 
iSCSI [12]. In this approach, a remote disk exports a 
portion of its storage space to aclient. The client handles 
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the remote disk no differently than its local disks—it runs 
a local file system that reads and writes data blocks to the 
remote disk. Rather than accessing blocks from a local 
disk, the I/O operations are carried out over a network 
using a block access protocol (see Figurel(b)). In case 
of iSCSI, remote blocks are accessed by encapsulating 
SCSI commands into TCP/IP packets [12]. 

The two techniques for accessing remote data employ 
fundamentally different abstractions. Whereas a network 
file system accesses remote data at the granularity of 
files, SAN protocols access remote data at the granu- 
larity of disk blocks. We refer to these techniques as 
file-access and block-access protocols, respectively. Ob- 
serve that, in the former approach, the file system resides 
at the server, whereas in the latter approach it resides 
at the client (see Figure 1). Consequently, the network 
I/O consists of file operations (file and meta-data reads 
and writes) for file-access protocols and block operations 
(block reads and writes) for block-access protocols. 

Given these differences, it is not a priori clear which 
protocol type is better suited for IP-networked storage. 
In this paper, we take a first step towards addressing this 
question. We use NFS and iSCSI as specific instantia- 
tions of file- and block-access protocols and experimen- 
tally compare their performance. Our study specifically 
assumes an environment where a single client machine 
accesses a remote data store (1.e., there is no data shar- 
ing across machines), and we study the impact of the 
abstraction-level and caching on the performance of the 
two protocols. 

Using a Linux-based storage system testbed, we care- 
fully micro-benchmark three generations of the NFS 
protocols—NFS versions 2, 3 and 4, and iSCSI. We also 
measure application performance using a Suite of data- 
intensive and meta-data intensive benchmarks such as 
PostMark, TPC-C and TPC-H on the two systems. We 
choose Linux as our experimental platform, since it is 
currently the only open-source platform to implement all 
three versions of NFS as well as the iSCSI protocol. The 
choice of Linux presents some challenges, since there are 
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Figure 1: An overview of file- and block-access protocols. 


known performance issues with the Linux NFS imple- 
mentation, especially for asynchronous writes and server 
CPU overhead. We perform detailed analysis to separate 
out the protocol behavior from the idiosyncrasies of the 
Linux implementations of NFS and iSCSI that we en- 
counter during our experiments. 

Broadly, our results show that, for environments in 
which storage is not shared across machines, 1SCSI and 
NFS are comparable for data-intensive workloads, while 
the former outperforms the latter by a factor of two for 
meta-data intensive workloads. We identify aggressive 
meta-data caching and aggregation of meta-data updates 
in iSCSI as the primary reasons for this performance dif- 
ference. We propose enhancements to NFS to extract 
these benefits of meta-data caching and update aggrega- 
tion. 

The rest of this paper is structured as follows. Section 
2 provides a brief overview of NFS and iSCSI. Sections 
3, 4, and 5 present our experimental comparison of NFS 
and iSCSI. Implications of our results are discussed in 
Section 6. Section 7 discusses our observed limitations 
of NFS and proposes an enhancement. Section 8 dis- 
cusses related work, and we present our conclusions in 
Section 9. 


2 Background: NFS and iSCSI 


In this section, we present a brief overview of NFS and 
iSCSI and discuss their differences. 


2.1 NFS Overview 


There are three generations of the NFS protocol. In NFS 
version 2 (or simply “NFS v2”), the client and the server 
communicate via remote procedure calls (RPCs) over 
UDP. A key design feature of NFS version 2 is its state- 
less nature—the NFS server does not maintain any state 
about its clients, and consequently, no state information 
is lost if the server crashes. 

The next version of NFS—NFS version 3—provides 
the following enhancements: (i) support for a variable 
length file handle of up to 64 bytes, instead of 32 byte 
files handles; (11) eliminates the 8 KB limit on the maxi- 
mum data transfer size; (111) support for 64 bit offsets for 
file operations, up from 32 bits; (iv) reduces the number 
of fetch attribute calls by returning the file attributes on 
any call that modifies them; (v) supports asynchronous 


writes to improve performance; and (vi) adds support for 
TCP as a transport protocol in addition to UDP. 


The latest version of NFS—NFS version 4—aims to 
improve the locking and performance for narrow data 
sharing applications. Some of the key features of NFS 
version 4 are as follows: (i) it integrates the suite of pro- 
tocols (nfs, mountd, nlm, nsm) into one single protocol 
for ease of access across firewalls; (11) it supports com- 
pound operations to coalesce multiple operations into 
one single message; (iil) it is stateful when compared 
to the previous incarnations of NFS — NFS V4 clients 
use OPEN and CLOSE calls for stateful interaction with 
the server; (iv) it introduces the concept of delegation to 
allow clients to aggressively cache file data; and (v) it 
mandates strong security using the GSS API. 


2.2 iSCSI Overview 


iSCSI is a block-level protocol that encapsulates SCSI 
commands into TCP/IP packets, and thereby leverages 
the investment in existing IP networks. 


SCSI is a popular block transport command protocol 
that is used for high bandwidth transport of data between 
hosts and storage systems (e.g., disk, tape). Tradition- 
ally, SCSI commands have been transported over dedi- 
cated networks such as SCSI buses and Fiber Channel. 
With the emergence of Gigabit and 10 Gb/s Ethernet 
LANs, it is now feasible to transport SCSI commands 
over commodity networks and yet provide high through- 
put to bandwidth-intensive storage applications. To do 
so, iSCSI connects a SCSI initiator port on a host to a 
SCSI target port on a storage subsystem. For the sake 
of uniformity with NFS, we will refer to the initiator and 
the target as an iSCSI client and server, respectively. 


Some of the salient features of iSCSI are as follows: 
(i) it uses the notion of a session between the client 
and the server to identify a communication stream be- 
tween the two; (ii) it allows multiple connections to 
be multiplexed into a session; (111) it supports advanced 
data integrity, authentication protocols as well as encryp- 
tion (IPSEC)—these features are negotiated at session- 
startup time; and (iv) it supports advanced error recovery 
using explicit retransmission requests, markers and con- 
nection allegiance switching [12]. 
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2.3 Differences Between NFS and iSCSI 


NFS and iSCSI provide fundamentally different data 
sharing semantics. NFS is inherently suitable for data 
sharing, since it enable files to be shared among multi- 
ple client machines. In contrast, a block protocol such 
as 1SCSI supports a single client for each volume on 
the block server. Consequently, iSCSI permits applica- 
tions running on a single client machine to share remote 
data, but it is not directly suitable for sharing data across 
machines. It is possible, however, to employ iSCSI in 
shared multi-client environments by designing an appro- 
priate distributed file system that runs on multiple clients 
and accesses data from block server. 


The implications of caching are also different in the 
two scenarios. In NFS, the file system is located at the 
server and so is the file system cache (hits in this cache 
incur a network hop). NFS clients also employ a cache 
that can hold both data and meta-data. To ensure con- 
sistency across clients, NFS v2 and v3 require that client 
perform consistency checks with the server on cached 
data and meta-data. The validity of cached data at the 
client is implementation-dependent—in Linux, cached 
meta-data is treated as potentially stale after 3 seconds 
and cached data after 30 seconds. Thus, meta-data and 
data reads may trigger a message exchange (1.e., a con- 
sistency check) with the server even in the event of a 
cache hit. NFS v4 can avoid this message exchange for 
data reads if the server supports file delegation. From the 
perspective of writes, both data and meta-data writes in 
NES v2 are synchronous. NES v3 and v4 supports asyn- 
chronous data writes, but meta-data updates continue to 
be synchronous. Thus, depending on the version, NFS 
has different degrees of write-through caching. 


In iSCSI, the caching policy is governed by the file 
system. Since the file system cache is located at the 
client, both data and meta-data reads benefit from any 
cached content. Data updates are asynchronous in most 
file systems. In modern file systems, meta-data updates 
are also asynchronous, since such systems use log-based 
journaling for faster recovery. In the ext3 file system, for 
instance, meta-data is written asynchronously at commit 
points. The asynchrony and frequency of these commit 
points is a trade-off between recovery and performance 
(ext3 uses a commit interval of 5 seconds). Thus, when 
used in conjunction with ext3, iSCSI supports a fully 
write-back cache for data and meta-data updates. 


Observe that the benefits of asynchronous meta-data 
update in iSCSI come at the cost of lower reliability of 
data and meta-data persistence than in NFS. Due to syn- 
chronous meta-data updates in NFS, both data and meta- 
data updates persist across client failure. However, in 
iSCSI, meta-data updates as well as related data may be 
lost in case client fails prior to flushing the journal and 
data blocks to the iSCSI server. 


3 Setup and Methodology 


This section describes the storage testbed used for our 
experiments and then our experimental methodology. 


3.1 


The storage testbed used in our experiments consists of 
a server and a client connected over an isolated Gigabit 
Ethernet LAN (see Figure 2). Our server is a dual pro- 
cessor machine with two 933 MHz Pentium-III proces- 
sors, 256 KB L1 cache, | GB of main memory and an In- 
tel 82540EM Gigabit Ethernet card. The server contains 
an Adaptec ServeRAID adapter card that is connected to 
a Dell PowerVault disk pack with fourteen SCSI disks; 
each disk is a 10,000 RPM Ultra-160 SCSI drive with 
18 GB storage capacity. For the purpose of our experi- 
ments, we configure the storage subsystem as two iden- 
tical RAID-5 arrays, each in a 4+p configuration (four 
data disks plus a parity disk). One array is used for 
our NFS experiments and the other for the 1SCSI exper- 
iments. The client is a 1 GHz Pentium-III machine with 
256KB Li cache, 512 MB main memory, and an Intel 
82540EM Gigabit Ethernet card. 

Both machines run RedHat Linux 9. We use version 
2.4.20 of the Linux kernel on the client for all our exper- 
iments. For the server, we use version 2.4.20 as the de- 
fault kernel, except for the iSCSI server which requires 
kernel version 2.4.2 and the NFS version 4 server which 
requires 2.4.18. We use the default Linux implementa- 
tion of NFS versions 2 and 3 for our experiments. For 
NFS version 4, which is yet to be fully supported in 
vanilla Linux, we use the University of Michigan imple- 
mentation (release 2 for Linux 2.4), 

For iSCSI, we employ the open-source SourceForge 
Linux iSCSI implementation as the client (version 
3.3.0.1) and a commercial implementation as the iSCSI 
server. While we found several high-quality open-source 
iSCSI client implementations, we were unable to find a 
stable open-source iSCSI server implementation that was 
compatible with our hardware setup; consequently, we 
chose a commercial server implementation. 

The default file system used in our experiments is 
ext3. The file system resides at the client for iSCSI and at 
the server for NFS (see Figure 2). We use TCP as the de- 
fault transport protocol for both NFS and iSCSI, except 
for NFS v2 where UDP 1s the transport protocol. 


System Setup 


3.2 Experimental Methodology 


We experimentally compare NFS versions 2, 3 and 4 
with iSCSI using a combination of micro- and macro- 
benchmarks. The objective of our micro-benchmarking 
experiments is to measure the network message overhead 
of various file and directory operations in the two proto- 
cols, while our macro-benchmarks experimentally mea- 
sure overall application performance. 
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Figure 2: Experimental setup. The figures depict the setup used for our NFS and iSCSI experiments. 


Our micro-benchmarks measure the network message 
overhead (number of network messages) for a variety of 
system calls that perform file and directory operations. 
We first measure the network message overhead assum- 
ing acold cache at the client and the server and then re- 
peat the experiment for a warm cache. By using a cold 
and warm cache, our experiments capture the worst and 
the average case, respectively, for the network message 
overhead. Since the network message overhead depends 
on the directory depth (path length), we also measure 
these overheads for varying directory depths. In case 
of file reads and writes, the network message overhead 
is dependent on (i) the I/O size, and (ii) the nature of 
the workload (1.e., random or sequential). Consequently, 
we measure the network message overhead for varying 
I/O sizes as well as sequential and random requests. We 
also study the impact of the network latency between the 
client and the server on the two systems. 

We also measure application performance using sev- 
eral popular benchmarks: PostMark, TPC-C and TPC-H. 
PostMark 1s a file system benchmark that is meta-data i1n- 
tensive due its operation on a large number of small files. 
The TPC-C and TPC-H database benchmarks are data- 
intensive and represent online transaction processing and 
decision support application profiles. 

We use a variety of tools to understand system behav- 
ior for our experiments. We use Ethereal to monitor net- 
work packets, the Linux Trace toolkit and vmstat to mea- 
sure protocol processing times, and n/sstat to obtain nfs 
message Statistics. We also instrument the Linux kemel 
to measure 1SCSI network message overheads. Finally, 
we use logging in the VFS layer to trace the generation 
of network traffic for NFS. While we use these tools to 
obtain a detailed understanding of system behavior, re- 
ported performance results (for instance, for the various 
benchmarks) are without the various monitoring tools (to 
prevent the overhead of these tools from influencing per- 
formance results). 

The next two sections provide a summary of our key 
experimental results. A more detailed presentation of the 
results can be found in [9]. 


4 Micro-benchmarking Experiments 


This section compares the performance of various file 
and directory operations, focusing on protocol message 
counts as well as their sensitivity to file system parame- 
ters. 
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Table 1: File and directory-related system. calls, 


File operations: 

File create (creat) 

File open (open) 

Hard link to a file (link) 
Truncate a file (truncate) 
Change permissions (chmod) 
Change ownership (chown) 
Query file permissions (access) 
Query file attributes (stat) 
Alter file access time (utime) 


Directory operations 

Directory creation (mkdir) 
Directory change (chdir) 

Read directory contents (readdir) 
Directory delete (mndir) 
Symbolic link creation (symlink) 
Symbolic link read (readlink) 
Symbolic link delete (unlink) 





4.1 Overhead of System Calls 


Our first experiment determines network message over- 
heads for common file and directory operations at 
the granularity of system calls. We consider sixteen 
commonly-used system calls shown in Table 1 and mea- 
sure their network message overheads using the Ethereal 
packet monitor. Note that this list does not include the 
read and write system calls, which are examined sepa- 
rately in Section 4.4. 

For each system call, we first measure its network 
message Overhead assuming a cold cache and repeat the 
experiment for a warm cache. We emulate a cold cache 
by unmounting and remounting the file system at the 
client and restarting the NFS server or the iSCSI server; 
this is done prior to each invocation of asystem call. The 
warm cache is emulated by invoking the system call ona 
cold cache and then repeating the system call with sim- 
ilar (though not identical) parameters. For instance, to 
understand warm cache behavior, we create two directo- 
ries in the same parent directory using mkdir, we open 
two files in the same directory using open, or we per- 
form two different chmod operation on a file. In each 
case, the network message overhead of the second invo- 
cation 1s assumed to be the overhead in the presence of a 
warm cache.' 

The directory structure can impact the network mes- 
sage overhead for a given operation. Consequently, we 
report overheads for a directory depth of zero and a direc- 
tory depth of three. Section 4.3 reports additional results 
obtained by systematically varying the directory depth 
from 0 to 16. 


'Depending on the exact cache contents, the warm cache network 
message overhead can be different for different caches. We carefully 
choose the system call parameters so as to emulate a “reasonable”’ 
warm cache. Moreover, we deliberately choose slightly different pa- 
Tameters across system call invocations; identical invocations will re- 
sult in a hot cache (as opposed to a wamn cache) and result in zero 
network message overhead for many operations. 
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Table 2: Network message overheads for a cold cache. 
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Table 2 depicts the number of messages exchanged 
between the client and server for NFS versions 2, 3, 4 
and iSCSI assuming a cold cache. 

We make three important observations from the table. 
First, on an average, iSCSI incurs a higher network mes- 
sage overhead than NFS. This is because a single mes- 
sage 1s sufficient to invoke a file system operation on a 
path name in case of NFS. In contrast, the path name 
must be completely resolved in case of iSCSI before the 
operation can proceed; this results in additional message 
exchanges. Second, the network message overhead in- 
creases aS we increase the directory depth. For NFS, 
this is due to the additional access checks on the path- 
name. In case of iSCSI, the file system fetches the di- 
rectory inode and the directory contents at each level in 
the path name. Since directories and their inodes may be 
resident on different disk blocks, this triggers additional 
block reads. Third, NFS version 4 has a higher network 
message Overhead when compared to NFS versions 2 and 
3, which have a comparable overhead. The higher over- 
head in NFS version 4 is due to access checks performed 
by the client via the access RPC call.” 

We make one additional observation that is not di- 
rectly reflected in Table 2. The average message size in 
iSCSI can be higher than that of NFS. Since 1SCSI 1s a 
block access protocol, the granularity of reads and writes 
in iSCSI is a disk block, whereas RPCs allow NFS to 
read or write smaller chunks of data. While reading en- 
tire blocks may seem wasteful, a side-effect of this policy 
is that iSCSI benefits from aggressive caching. For in- 
stance, reading an entire disk block of inodes enable ap- 
plications with meta-data locality to benefit in iSCSI. In 


?The access RPC call was first inwroduced in NFS V3. Our Ethereal 
logs did not reveal its use in the Linux NFS v3 implementation, other 
than for root access checks. However, the NFS v4 client uses it exten- 
sively to perform additional] access checks on directories and thereby 
incurs a higher network message overhead. 
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the absence of meta-data or data locality, however, read- 
ing entire disk blocks may hurt performance. 

While the message size can be an important contrib- 
utor to the network message overhead analysis of the 
two protocols, our observations in the macro-benchmark 
analysis indicated that the number of messages ex- 
changed was the dominant factor in the network mes- 
sage overhead. Consequently, we focus on the number 
of messages exchanged as the key factor in network mes- 
sage overhead in the rest of the analysis. 


Table 3: Network message overheads for a warm cache. 
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Table 3 depicts the number of messages exchanged 
between the client and the server for warm cache oper- 
ations. Whereas iSCSI incurred a higher network mes- 
sage overhead than NFS in the presence of a cold cache, 
it incurs a comparable or lower network message over- 
head than NFS in the presence of a warm cache. Further, 
the network message overhead is identical for directory 
depths of zero and three for iSCSI, whereas it increases 
with directory depth for NFS. Last, both iSCSI and NFS 
benefit froma warm cache and the overheads for each op- 
eration are smaller than those for a cold cache. The bet- 
ter performance of iSCSI can be attributed to aggressive 
meta-data caching performed by the file system; since 
the file system is resident at the client, many requests 
can be serviced directly from the client cache. This is 
true even for long path names, since all directories in 
the path may be cached from a prior operation. NFS 
is unable to extract these benefits despite using a client- 
side cache, since NFS v2 and v3 need to perform consis- 
tency checks on cached entries, which triggers message 
exchanges with the server. Further, meta-data update op- 
erations are necessarily synchronous in NFS, while they 
can be asynchronous 1n iSCSI. This asynchronous nature 
enables applications to update a dirty cache block mul- 
tiple times prior to a flush, thereby amortizing multiple 
meta-data updates into a single network block write. 
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Figure 3: Benefit of meta-data update aggregation and 
caching in 1SCSI. The figure shows the amortized net- 
work message overhead per operation for varying batch 
sizes. The batch size is shown on a logarithmic scale. 


4.2 Impact of Meta-data Caching and Up- 


date Aggregation 


Our micro-benchmark experiments revealed two im- 
portant characteristics of modem local file systems — 
aggressive meta-data caching, which benefits meta-data 
reads, and update aggregation, which benefits meta-data 
writes. Recall that, update aggregation enables multiple 
writes to the same dirty block to be “batched” into a sin- 
gle asynchronous network write. We explore this behav- 
ior further by quantifying the benefits of update aggrega- 
tion and caching in 1SCSI. 


We choose eight common operations that read and 
update meta-data, namely creat, link, rename, 
chmod, stat, access, write andmkdir. For each 
operation, we issue a batch of N consecutive calls of that 
operation and measure the network message overhead of 
the entire batch. We vary N from 1 to 1024 (e.g., issue 
1 mkdir, 2 mkdirs, 4 mkdirs and so on, while starting 
with a cold cache prior to each batch). Figure 3 plots the 
amortized network message overhead per operation for 
varying batch sizes. As shown, the amortized overhead 
reduces significantly with increasing batch sizes, which 
demonstrates that update aggregation can indeed signif- 
icantly reduce the number of network writes. Note that 
some of the reduction in overhead can be attributed to 
meta-data caching in 1SCSI. Since the cache is warm af- 
ter the first operation in a batch, subsequent operations do 
not yield additional caching benefits— any further reduc- 
tion in overhead is solely due to update aggregation. In 
general, our experiment demonstrates applications that 
exhibit meta-data locality can benefit significantly from 
update aggregation. 
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Our micro-benchmarking experiments gave a prelimi- 
nary indication of the sensitivity of the network message 
overhead to the depth of the directory where the file op- 
eration was performed. In this section, we examine this 
sensitivity in detail by systematically varying the direc- 
tory depth. 

For each operation, we vary the directory depth from 
0 to 16 and measure the network message overhead in 
NES and iSCSI for the cold and warm cache. A direc- 
tory depth of 2 implies that the operation is executed in 
mnt_point : /dir1/.../dtri. Figure 4 lists the observed 
overhead for three different operations. 

In the case of cold cache, iSCSI needs two extra mes- 
sages for each increase in directory depth due to the need 
to access the directory inode as well as the directory con- 
tents. In contrast, NFS v2 and v3 need only one extra 
message for each increase in directory depth, since only 
one message 1s needed to access directory contents— the 
directory ode lookup 1s done by the server. As indi- 
cated earlier, NFS v4 performs an extra access check on 
each level of the directory via the access call. Due to 
this extra message, its overhead matches that of iSCSI 
and increases in tandem.’ Consequently, as the directory 
depth is increased, the iSCSI overhead increases faster 
than NFS for the cold cache. 

In contrast, a warm cache results in a constant number 
of messages independent of directory depth due to meta- 
data caching at the client for both NFS and iSCSI. The 
observed messages are solely due to the need to update 
meta-data at the server. 


Impact of Directory Depth 


4.4 Impact of Read and Write Operations 


Our experiments thus far have focused on meta-data op- 
erations. In this section, we study the efficiency of data 
operations in NFS and iSCSI. We consider the read and 
write system calls and measure their network message 
overheads in the presence of a cold and a warm cache. 

To measure the read overhead, we issue reads of vary- 
ing sizes— 128 bytes to 64 KB—and measure the result- 
ing network message overheads in the two systems. For 
the warm cache, we first read the entire file into the cache 
and then issue sequential reads of increasing sizes. The 
write overhead is measured similarly for varying write 
sizes, The cold cache is emulated by emptying the client 
and server caches prior to the operation. Writes are how- 
ever not measured in warm cache mode —we use macro- 
benchmarks to quantify warm cache effects. 

Figure 5 plots our results. We make the following ob- 
servations from our results. For read operations, iSCSI 
requires one or two extra messages over NFS to read 


3The extra overhead of access is probably an artifact of the imple- 
mentation. It is well-known that the Linux NFS implementation does 
not correctly implement the access call due to inadequate caching sup- 
port at the client [7]. This idiosyncrasy of Linux ts the likely cause of 
the extra overhead in NFS v4. 
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Figure 4: Effect of the directory depth on the network message overhead. 


or update uncached file meta-data (e.g., inode blocks). 
While NFS incurs a smaller overhead for small cold 
reads, the read overhead exceeds that of iSCSI beyond 
8KB requests. For NFS v2, this is due to the maximum 
data transfer limit of 8KB imposed by the protocol spec- 
ification. Multiple data wansfers are needed when the 
read request size exceeds this limit. Although NFS v3 
eliminates this restriction, 1t appears that the Linux NFS 
v3 implementation does not take advantage of this flex1- 
bility and uses the same transfer limit as NFS v2. Conse- 
quently, the cold read overhead of NFS v3 also increases 
beyond that of iSCSI for large reads. In contrast, the 
NES v4 implementation uses larger data transfers and 1n- 
curs fewer messages. In case of the warm cache, since 
the file contents are already cached at the client, the in- 
curred overhead in NFS is solely due to the consistency 
checks performed by the client. The observed overhead 
for iSCSI is due to the need to update the access time in 
the inode. 

Similar observations are true for write requests (see 
Figure 5(c)). Initially, the overhead of iSCSI is higher 
primarily due to the need to access uncached meta-data 
blocks. For NFS, all meta-data lookups take place at the 
server and the network messages are dominated by data 
transfers. The network message overhead for NFS v2 in- 
creases once the write request size exceeds the maximum 
data transfer limit; the overhead remains unchanged for 
NFS v3 and 4. 


4.5 Impact of Sequential and Random I/O 


Two key factors impact the network message overheads 
of data operations—the size of read and write requests 
and the access characteristics of the requests (sequential 
or random). The previous section studied the impact of 
request sizes on the network message overhead. In this 
section, we study the effect of sequential and random ac- 
cess pattems on network message overheads. 

To measure the impact of reads, we create a 128MB 
file. We then empty the cache and read the file sequen- 
tially in 4KB chunks. For random reads, we create a 
random permutation of the 32K blocks in the file and 


read the blocks in that order. We perform this experi- 
ment first for NFS v3 and then for iSCSI. Table 4 depicts 
the completion times, network message overheads and 
bytes transferred in the two systems. As can be seen, for 
sequential reads, both NFS and iSCSI yield comparable 
performance. For random reads, NFS is slightly worse 
(by about 15%). The network message overheads and 
the bytes transfered are also comparable for 1SCSI and 
NES. 

Next, we repeat the above experiment for writes. We 
create an empty file and write 4KB data chunks sequen- 
tially to a file until the file size grows to 128MB. For 
random writes, we generate a random permutation of the 
32K blocks in the file and write these blocks to newly 
created file in that order. Table 4 depicts our results. Un- 
like reads, where NFS and iSCSI are comparable, we find 
that iSCSI 1s significantly faster than NFS for both se- 
quential and random writes. The lower completion time 
of iSCSI is due to the asynchronous writes in the ext3 file 
system. Since NFS version 3 also supports asynchronous 
writes, we expected the NFS performance to be similar to 
iSCSI. However, it appears that the Linux NFS v3 imple- 
mentation can not take full advantage of asynchronous 
writes, since it specifies a limit on the number of pend- 
ing writes in the cache. Once this limit 1s exceeded, the 
write-back caches degenerates to a write-through cache 
and application writes see a pseudo-synchronous behav- 
ior. Consequently, the NFS write performance is sig- 
nificantly worse than 1SCSI. Note also, while the byte 
overhead is comparable in the two systems, the number 
of messages in iSCSI is significantly smaller than NFS. 
This 1s because iSCSI appears to issue very large write 
requests to the server (mean request size is 128KB as op- 
posed to 4.7KB in NFS). 


4.6 Impact of Network Latency 


Our experiments thus far have assumed a lightly loaded 
Gigabit Ethemet LAN. The observed round trip times on 
our LAN is very small (<1ms). In practice, the latency 
between the client and the server can vary from a few 
milliseconds to tens of milliseconds depending on the 
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Table 4: Sequential and Random reads and writes: completion times, number of messages and bytes transferred for 
reading and writing a 128MB file. 
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distance between the client and the server. Consequently, 
in this section, we vary the network latency between the 
two machines and study its impact on performance. 

We use the NISTNet package to introduce a latency 
between the client and the server. NISTNet introduces 
a pre-configured delay for each outgoing and incoming 
packet so as to simulate wide-area conditions. We vary 
the round-trip network latency from 1Oms to 90ms and 
study its impact on the sequential and random reads and 
writes. The experimental setup 1s identical to that out- 
lined in the previous section. Figure 6 plots the com- 
pletion times for reading and writing a 128 MB file for 
NFS and iSCSI. As shown in Figure 6(a), the comple- 
tion time increases with the network latency for both sys- 
tems. However, the increase is greater in NFS than in 
iSCSI—the two systems are comparable at low latencies 
(< 10ms) and the NFS performance degrades faster than 
iSCSI for higher latencies. Even though NFS v3 runs 
over TCP, an Ethereal trace reveals an increasing number 
of RPC retransmissions at higher latencies. The Linux 
NES client appears to time-out more frequently at higher 
latencies and reissues the RPC request, even though the 
data is in transit, which in tum dregrades performance. 
An implementation of NFS that exploits the error recov- 
ery atthe TCP layer will not have this drawback. 

In case of writes, the iSCSI completion times are 
not affected by the network latency due to their asyn- 
chronous nature. The NFS performance is impacted by 
the pseudo-synchronous nature of writes in the Linux 
NES implementation (see Section 4.5) and increases with 
the latency. 
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5 Macro-benchmarking Experiments 


This section compares the overall application level per- 
formance for NFS v3 and iSCSI. 


5.1 PostMark Results 


PostMark is a benchmark that demonstrates system per- 
formance for short-lived small files seen typically in In- 
ternet applications such as electronic mail, netnews and 
web-based commerce. The benchmark creates an initial 
pool of random text files of varying size. Once the pool 
has been created, the benchmark performs two types of 
transactions on the pool: (1) create or delete a file; (11) 
read from or append to a file. The incidence of each 
transaction and its subtype are chosen randomly to elim- 
inate the effect of caching and read-ahead. 

Our experiments use a equal predisposition to each 
type of transaction as well as each subtype within a trans- 
action. We performed 100,000 transactions on a pool of 
files whose size was varied from 1,000 to 25,000 in mul- 
tiples of 5. 

Table 5 depicts our results. As shown in the table, 
iSCSI generally outperforms NFS v3 due to the meta- 
data intensive nature of this benchmark. An analysis of 
the NFS v3 protocol messages exchanged between the 
server and the client shows that 65% of the messages are 
meta-data related. Meta-data update aggregation as well 
aS aggressive meta-data caching in iSCSI enables it to 
have asignificantly lower message count than NFS. 

As the pool of files is increased, we noted that the 
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Figure 6: Impact of network latency on read and write performance. 


Table 5: PostMark Results. Completion times and mes- 
sage counts are reported for 100,000 operations on 1 ,OOO, 
5,000 and 25,000 files. 


Completion time (s) | Messages 
Files NES v3 iSCSI NFS v3 | iSCSI 
T000 || 146 | 12 | 371,963 
5 


25,000 ||_516_| 208 | 639,128 | 66965 





benefits of meta-data caching and meta-data update ag- 
gregation starts to diminish due to the random nature of 
the transaction selection. As can be seen in Table 5, 
the number of messages relative to the file pool size 
increases faster in iSCSI than that in NFS v3. Conse- 
quently, the performance difference between the two de- 
creases. However, as a side effect, the benchmark also re- 
duces the effectiveness of meta-data caching on the NFS 
server, leading to higher server CPU utilization (see Sec- 
tion 5.4). 


5.2 TPC-C and TPC-H Results 


TPC-C is an On-Line Transaction Processing (OLTP) 
benchmark that leads to small 4 KB random I/Os. Two- 
thirds of the I/Os are reads. We set up TPC-C with 300 
warehouses and 30 clients. We use IBM’s DB2 database 
for Linux (version 8.1 Enterprise Edition). The met- 
ric for evaluating TPC-C performance is the number of 
transactions completed per minute (tpmC). 

Table 6 shows the TPC-C performance and the net- 
work message overhead for NFS and iSCSI. Since these 
are results from an unaudited run, we withhold the actual 
results and instead report normalized throughput for the 
two systems.* As shown in the table, there is a marginal 


*The Transaction Processing Council does not allow unaudited re- 
sults to be reported. 


Table 6: TPC-C Results. Reported throughput (tpmC) 
is normalized by a factor @ equivalent to the throughput 
obtained with NFS v3. 


| Peak Throughput (TpmC) | == Messages _i 
NES v3 ISCSI NES v3 iSCSI} 





a SL ZI 950, 45 


difference between NFS v3 and iSCSI. This is not sur- 
prising since TPC-C is primarily data-intensive and as 
shown in earlier experiments, iSCSI and NFS are com- 
parable for data-intensive workloads. An analysis of the 
message count shows that the vast majority of the NFS 
v3 protocol traffic (99%) is either a data read or a data 
write. The two systems are comparable for read opera- 
tions. Since data writes are 4KB each and less-intensive 
than in other benchmarks, NFS 1s able to benefit from 
asynchronous write support and is comparable to iSCSI. 


The TPC-H benchmark emulates a decision support 
systems that examines large volumes of data, executes 
queries with a high degree of complexity, and gives an- 
swers to critical business questions. Our TPC-H exper- 
iments use a database scale factor of 1 (implying a 1 
GB database). The page size and the extent size for 
the database were chosen to be 4 KB and 32 KB, re- 
spectively. We run the benchmark for iSCSI and NFS 
and report the observed throughout and network mes- 
sage overheads in Table 7. Again, we report normalized 
throughputs since ourresults are unaudited. The reported 
throughput for TPC-H is the number of queries per hour 
for a given database size (QpbhH@1GB in our case). 


We find the performance of NFS and iSCSI is compa- 
rable for TPC-H. Since the benchmark is dominated by 
large read requests—an analysis of the traffic shows that 
the vast majority of the messages are data reads — this 
result is consistent with prior experiments where iSCSI 
and NFS were shown to have comparable performance 
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Table 7: TPC-H Results. Reported throughput 
(QphH@1GB) is normalized by a factor 6 equivalent to 
the throughput obtained in NFS v3. 
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Table 8: Completion times for other benchmarks. 
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for read-intensive workloads. 

Workloads dominated by large sequential reads can 
also signify the maximum application throughput that be 
sustained by a protocol. The experiments indicate no per- 
ceptible difference in this particular edge-condition case. 


5.3 Other Benchmarks 


We also used several simple macro-benchmarks to char- 
acterize the performance of iSCSI and NFS. These 
benchmarks include extracting the Linux kernel source 
tree from a compressed archive (tar xfz), listing the con- 
tents (Is -IR), compiling the source tree (make) and fi- 
nally removing the entire source tree (rm -rf). The first, 
second and fourth benchmarks are met-data intensive and 
amenable to meta-data caching as well as meta-data up- 
date aggregation. Consequently, in these benchmarks, 
iSCSI performs better than NFS v3. The third bench- 
mark, which involves compiling the Linux kernel, 1s 
CPU-intensive, and consequently there is parity between 
iSCSI and NFS v3. The marginal difference between the 
two can be attributed to the impact of the iSCSI proto- 
col’s reduced processing length on the single-threaded 
compiling process. 


5.4 CPU utilization 


A key performance attribute of a protocol is its scalabil- 
ity with respect to the number of clients that can be sup- 
ported by the server. If the network paths or I/O channels 
are not the bottleneck, the scalability is determined by the 
server CPU utilization for a particular benchmark. 

Table 9 depicts the 99%” percentile of the server CPU 
utilization reported every 2 seconds by vmstat for the 
various benchmarks. The table shows that, the server uti- 
lization for iSCSI is lower than that of NFS. The server 
utilization 1s governed by the processing path and the 
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Table 9: Server CPU utilization for various benchmarks. 
The 99%" percentile of the CPU utilization at the server 
is reported for each benchmark. 
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amount of processing for each request. The lower utiliza- 
tion of iSCSI can be attributed to the smaller processing 
path seen by iSCSI requests. In case of iSCSI, a block 
read or write request at the server traverses through the 
network layer, the SCSI server layer, and the low-level 
block device driver. In case of NFS, an RPC call received 
by the server traverses through the network layer, the 
NFS server layer, the VFS layer, the local file system, the 
block layer, and the low-level block device driver. Our 
measurements indicate that the server processing path for 
NFS requests is twice that of iSCSI requests. This is 
confirmed by the server CPU utilization measurements 
for data intensive TPC-C and TPC-H benchmarks. In 
these benchmarks, the server CPU utilization in for NFS 
1s twice that of iSCSI. 


The difference is exacerbated for meta-data intensive 
workloads. A NFS request that triggers a meta-data 
lookup at the server can greatly increase the processing 
path—meta-data reads require multiple traversals of the 
VFS layer, the file system, the block layer and the block 
device driver. The number of traversals depends on the 
degree of meta-data caching in the NFS server. The in- 
creased processing path explains the large disparity in 
the observed CPU utilizations for PostMark. The Post- 
Mark benchmark tends to defeat the meta-data caching 
onthe NFS server because of the random nature of trans- 
action selection. This causes the server CPU utilization 
to increase significantly since multiple block reads may 
be needed to satisfy a single NFS data read. 


While the iSCSI protocol demonstrates a better profile 
in server CPU utilization statistics, it is worthwhile to in- 
vestigate the effect of these two protocols on client CPU 
utilization. If the client CPU utilization of one protocol 
has a better profile than that of the other protocol, then 
the first protocol will be able to scale to a larger number 
of servers per client. 


Table 10 depicts the 99*” percentile of the client CPU 
utilization reported every 2 seconds by vmstat for the 
various benchmarks. For the data-intensive TPC-C and 
TPC-H benchmarks, the clients are CPU saturated for 
both the NFS and iSCSI protocols and thus there is no 
difference in the client CPU utilizations for these macro- 
benchmarks. However, for the meta-data intensive Post- 
Mark benchmark, the NFS client CPU utilization is an 
order of magnitude lower than that of iSCSI. This is not 
surprising because the bulk of the meta-data processing 
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Table 10: Client CPU utilization for various bench- 
marks. The 99°" percentile of the CPU utilization at the 
server 1s reported for each benchmark. 
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is done at the server in the case of NFS while the reverse 
is true in the case of the iSCSI protocol. 


6 Discussion of Results 


This section summarizes our results and discuss their 
implications for [P-networked storage in environments 
where storage in not shared across multiple machines. 


6.1 


Overall, we find that iSCSI and NFS yield comparable 
performance for data-intensive applications, with a few 
caveats for write-intensive or mixed workloads. 

In particular, we find that any application that gener- 
ates predominantly read-oriented network traffic will see 
comparable performance in iSCSI and NFS v3. Since 
NES v4 does not make significant changes to those por- 
tions of the protocol that deal with data transfers, we do 
not expect this situation to change in the future. Further- 
more, the introduction of hardware protocol acceleration 
is likely to improve the data transfer part of both iSCSI 
and NFS in comparable ways. 

In principle, we expect iSCSI and NFS to yield com- 
parable performance for write-intensive workloads as 
well. However, due to the idiosyncrasies of the Linux 
NFS implementation, we find that iSCSI significantly 
outperforms NFS v3 for such workloads. We believe this 
is primarily due to the limit on the number of pending 
asynchronous writes at the NFS client. We find that this 
limit 1s quickly reached for very write-intensive work- 
loads, causing the write-back cache at the NFS client 
to degenerate into a write-through cache. The resulting 
pseudo-synchronous write behavior causes a substantial 
performance degradation (by up to an order of magni- 
tude) in NFS. We speculate that an increase in the pend- 
ing writes limit and optimizations such as spatial write 
aggregationin NFS will eliminate this performance gap. 

Although the two protocols yield comparable appli- 
cation performance, we find that they result in different 
server CPU utilizations. In particular, we find that the 
server utilization is twice as high in NFS than in iSCSI. 
We attribute this increase primarily due to the increased 
processing path in NFS when compared to iSCSI. An 
implication of the lower utilization in 1SCSI is that the 
server 1s more scalable (1.e., it can service twice as many 
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clients with the caveat that there 1s no sharing between 
client machines). It 1s worth noting that NFS appliances 
use specialized techniques such as cross-layer optimiza- 
tions and hardware acceleration support to reduce server 
CPU utilizations by an order of magnitude — the relative 
effect of these techniques on NFS and iSCSI servers 1s a 
matter of future research. 


6.2 Meta-data intensive applications 


NFS and iSCSI show their greatest differences in their 
handling of meta-data intensive applications. Overall, 
we find that iSCSI outperforms NFS for meta-data in- 
tensive workloads—workloads where the network traffic 
is dominated by meta-data accesses. 

The better performance of iSCSI can be attributed to 
two factors. First, NFS requires clients to update meta- 
data synchronously to the server. In contrast, iSCSI, 
when used in conjunction with modem file systems, up- 
dates meta-data asynchronously. An additional bene- 
fit of asynchronous meta-data updates is that it enables 
update aggregation—multiple meta-data updates to the 
same cached cached block are aggregated into a single 
network write, yielding significant savings. Such opti- 
mizations are not possible in NFS v2 or v3 due to their 
synchronous meta-data update requirement. 

Second, iSCSI also benefits from aggressive meta- 
data caching by the file system. Since 1SCSI reads are 
in granularity of disk blocks, the file system reads and 
caches entire blocks containing meta-data; applications 
with meta-data locality benefit from such caching. Al- 
though the NFS client can also cache meta-data, NFS 
clients need to perform periodic consistency checks with 
the server to provide weak consistency guarantees across 
client machines that share the same NFS namespace. 
Since the concept of sharing does not exist in the SCSI 
architectural model, the iSCSI protocol also does not pay 
the overhead of such a consistency protocol. 


6.3 Applicability to Other File Protocols 


An interesting question 1s the applicability of our results 
to other protocols such as NFS v4, DAFS, and SMB. 

The SMB protocol is similar to NFS v4 in that both 
provide support for strong consistency. Consistency is 
ensured in SMB by the use of opportunistic locks or 
oplocks which allow clients to have exclusive access over 
a file object. The DAFS protocol specification 1s based 
on NFS v4 with additional extensions for hardware- 
accelerated performance, locking and failover. These ex- 
tensions do not affect the basic protocol exchanges that 
we observed in our performance analysis. 

NFS v4, DAFS and SMB do not allow a client to 
update meta-data asynchronously. NFS v4 and DAFS 
allow the use of compound RPCs to aggregate related 
meta-data requests and reduce network traffic. This can 
improve performance in meta-data intensive benchmarks 
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such as Post Mark. However, it is not possible to specu- 
late on the actual performance benefits, since it depends 
on the degree of compounding. 


6.4 Implications 


Extrapolating from our NFS and iSCSI results, it appears 
that block- and file-access protocols are comparable on 
data-intensive benchmarks and the former outperforms 
the latter on the meta-data intensive benchmarks. From 
the perspective of performance for IP-networked storage 
in an unshared environment, this result favors a block- 
access protocol over a file-access protocol. However, 
the choice between the two protocols may be governed 
by other significant considerations not addressed by this 
work such as ease of administration, availability of ma- 
ture products, cost, etc. 

Observe that the meta-data performance of the NFS 
protocol suffers primarily because it was designed for 
sharing of files across clients. Thus, when used in an en- 
vironment where files are not shared, the protocol pays 
the penalty of features designed to enable sharing. There 
are two possible ways to address this limitation: (1) De- 
sign a file-access protocol for an unshared environments; 
and (2) Extend the NFS protocol so that while it provides 
sharing of files when desired, it does not pay the penalty 
of “sharing” when files are not shared. Since sharing of 
files is desirable, we propose enhancements to NFS in 
Section 7 that achieve the latter goal. 


7 Potential Enhancements for NFS 


Our previous experiments identified three factors that 
affect NFS performance for meta-data-intensive appli- 
cations: (i) consistency check related messages (ii) 
synchronous meta-data update messages and (111) non- 
aggregated meta-data updates. This section explores en- 
hancements that eliminate these overheads. 

The consistency check related messages can be elimi- 
nated by using a strongly-consistent read-only name and 
attribute cache as proposed in [13]. In such a cache, 
meta-data read requests are served out of the local cache. 
However, all update requests are forwarded to the server. 
On an update of an object, the server invalidates the 
caches of all clients that have that object cached. 

The meta-data updates can be made asynchronously 
in an aggregated fashion by enhancing NFS to support di- 
rectory delegation. In directory delegation a NFS client 
holds a lease on meta-data and can update and read the 
cached copy without server interaction. Since NFS v4 
only supports file delegation, directory delegation would 
be an extension to the NFS v4 protocol specification. Ob- 
serve that directory delegation allows a client to asyn- 
chronously update meta-data in an aggregated fashion. 
This in tum would allow NFS clients to have comparable 
performance with respect to iSCSI clients even for meta- 
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data update intensive benchmarks. Directory delegation 
can be implemented using leases and callbacks [4]. 

The effectiveness of strongly-consistent read-only 
meta-data cache as well as directory delegation depends 
on the amount of meta-data sharing across client ma- 
chines. Hence, we determine the characteristics of meta- 
data sharing in NFS by analyzing two real-world NFS 
workload traces from Harvard University [2]. We ran- 
domly choose one day (09/20/2001 ) trace from the EECS 
traces (which represents a research, software develop- 
ment, and course-based workload) and the home02 trace 
from the Campus traces (which represents a email and 
web workload). Roughly 40,000 file system objects were 
accessed for the EECS traces and about 100,000 file sys- 
tem objects were visited for the Campus traces. 

Figure 7 demonstrates that the read sharing of directo- 
ries is much higher than write sharing in the EECS trace. 
In Campus trace, we find that although the read-sharing 
is higher at smaller time-scales, it is less than the read- 
write sharing at larger time-scales. However, in both 
the traces, a relatively small percentage of directories are 
both read and written by multiple clients. For example, at 
time-scale of 300 seconds only 4% and 3.5% percentage 
of directories are read-write shared in EECS and Campus 
traces, respectively. This suggests that cache invalidation 
rate in strongly consistent meta-data read cache and con- 
tention for leases in directory delegation should not be 
significant, and it should be possible to implement both 
techniques with low overhead. 

We evaluated the utility of strongly-consistent read- 
only meta-data caching using simulations. Our simula- 
tion results demonstrated that a directory cache size of 5 
leads to more than 80% reduction in meta-data messages. 
Furthermore, the number of messages for cache invali- 
dation is fairly low. The callback ratio, defined as ratio 
of cache-invalidation messages and number of meta-data 
messages , is less than 0.4% for a directory cache size of 
o for the EECS and campus traces. 

The above preliminary results indicate that imple- 
menting a strongly-consistent read-only meta-data cache 
and directory delegation is feasible and would enable a 
NFS v4 client with these enhancements to have compa- 
rable performance with respect to an iSCSI client even 
for meta-data intensive benchmarks. A detailed design 
of these enhancements and their performance is beyond 
the scope of this paper and is the subject of future re- 
search. 


8 Related Work 


Numerous studies have focused on the performance and 
cache consistency of network file-access protocols [4, 8, 
11, 13]. Inparticular, the benefits of meta-data caching in 
a distributed file system for a decade old workload were 
evaluated in [13]. 

The VISA architecture was notable for using the con- 
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cept of SCSI over IP[6]. Around the same time, a parallel 
effort from CMU also proposed two innovative architec- 
tures for exposing block storage devices over a network 
for scalability and performance [3]. 

Several studies have focused in the performance of the 
iSCSI protocol from the perspective of on data path over- 
heads and latency[1, 5, 12]. With the exception of [5], 
which compares iSCSI to SMB, most of these efforts fo- 
cus solely on iSCSI performance. Our focus is different 
in that we examine the suitability of block- and file-level 
abstractions for designing I[P-networked storage. Conse- 
quently, we compare iSCSI and NFS along several di- 
mensions such as protocol interactions, network latency 
and sensitivity to different application workloads. A re- 
cent white paper [14] compares a commercial iSCSI tar- 
get implementation and NFS using meta-data intensive 
benchmarks. While their conclusions are similar to ours 
for these workloads, our study is broader in its scope and 
more detailed. 

A comparison of block- and file-access protocols was 
first carried out in the late eighties [10]. This study pre- 
dated both NFS and iSCSI and used analytical modeling 
to compare the two protocols for DEC’s VAX systems. 


Their models correctly predicted higher server CPU uti- 
lizations for file access protocols as well as the need for 
data and meta-data caching in the client for both proto- 
cols. Our experimental study complements and corrobo- 
rates these analytical results for modern storage systems. 


9 Concluding Remarks 


In this paper, we use NFS and iSCSI as specific instanti- 
ations of file- and block-access protocols and experimen- 
tally compare their performance in environments where 
storage is not shared across client machines. Our re- 
sults demonstrate that the two are comparable for data- 
intensive workloads, while the former outperforms the 
latter by a factor of 2 or more for meta-data intensive 
workloads. We identify aggressive meta-data caching 
and update aggregation allowed by iSCSI to be the pri- 
mary reasons for this performance difference. We pro- 
pose enhancements to NFS to improve its meta-data per- 
formance and present preliminary results that show its 
effectiveness. As part of future work, we plan to imple- 
ment this enhancement in NFS v4 and study its perfor- 
mance for real application workloads. 
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Abstract 


File versioning is a useful technique for recording a 
history of changes. Applications of versioning include 
backups and disaster recovery, as well as monitoring in- 
truders’ activities. Alas, modem systems do not include 
an automatic and easy-to-use file versioning system. Ex- 
isting backup solutions are slow and inflexible for users. 
Even worse, they often lack backups for the most recent 
day’s activities. Online disk snapshotting systems offer 
more fine-grained versioning, but still do not record the 
most recent changes to files. Moreover, existing systems 
also do not give individual users the flexibility to control 
versioning policies. 

We designed a lightweight user-oriented versioning 
file system called Versionfs. Versionfs works with any 
file system and provides a host of user-configurable poli- 
cies: versioning by users, groups, processes, or file 
names and extensions; version retention policies and 
version storage policies. Versionfs creates file ver- 
sions automatically, transparently, and in a file-system 
portable manner—while maintaining Unix semantics. A 
set of user-level utilities allow administrators to config- 
ure and enforce default policies: users can set policies 
within configured boundaries, as well as view, control, 
and recover files and their versions. We have imple- 
mented the system on Linux. Our performance evalu- 
ation demonstrates overheads that are not noticeable by 
users under normal workloads. 


1 Introduction 


Versioning is a technique for recording a history of 
changes to files. This history is useful for restoring 
previous versions of files, collecting a log of important 
changes over time, or to trace the file system activities 
of an intruder. Ever since Unix became popular, users 
have desired a versatile and simple versioning file sys- 
tem. Simple mistakes such as accidental removal of files 
(the infamous “rm *” problem) could be ameliorated 
on Unix if users could simply execute a single command 
to undo such accidental file deletion. 

CVS is one of the most popular versioning tools [2]. 
CVS allows a group of users to record changes to files in 
a repository, navigate branches, and recover any version 


officially recorded in a CVS repository. However, CVS 
does not work transparently with all applications. 

Another form of versioning is backup tools such as 
Legato’s Networker [15] or Veritas’s Backup Exec [27] 
and FlashSnap [28]. Modem backup systems include 
specialized tools for users to browse a history of file 
changes and to initiate a recovery of file versions. How- 
ever, backup systems are cumbersome to use, run slowly, 
and they do not integrate transparently with all user ap- 
plications. Worse, backup periods are usually set to once 
a day, so potentially all file changes within the last 24- 
hour period are not backed up. 

Another approach is to integrate versioning into the 
file system [4, 17, 24,25]. Developing a native version- 
ing file system from scratch is a daunting task and will 
only work for one file system. Instead, we developed 
a stackable file system called Versionfs. A stackable 
file system operates at the highest possible layer inside 
the OS. Versionfs can easily operate on top of any other 
file system and transparently add versioning functional- 
ity without modifying existing file system implementa- 
tions or native on-media structures. Versionfs monitors 
relevant file system operations resulting from user ac- 
tivity, and creates backup files when users modify files. 
Version files are automatically hidden from users and are 
handled in a Unix-semantics compliant manner. 

To be flexible for users and administrators, Versionfs 
supports various retention and storage policies. Reten- 
tion policies determine how many versions to keep per 
file. Storage policies determine how versions are stored. 
We define the term version set to mean a given file and 
all of its versions. A user-level dynamic library wrapper 
allows users to operate on a file or its version set without 
modifying existing applications such as 1s, rm, or mv. 
Our library makes version recovery as simple as opening 
an old version with a text editor. All this functionality 
removes the need to modify user applications and gives 
users a lot of flexibility to work with versions. 

We developed our system under Linux. Our perfor- 
mance evaluation shows that the overheads are not no- 
ticeable by users under normal workloads. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 surveys background work. Section 3 describes 
the design of our system. We discuss interesting im- 
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plementation aspects in Section 4. Section 5 evaluates 
Versionfs’s features, performance, and space utilization. 
We conclude in Section 6 and suggest future directions. 


2 Background 


Versioning was provided by some early file systems like 
the Cedar File System [7] and 3DFS [13]. The main dis- 
advantage of these systems was that they were not com- 
pletely transparent. Users had to create versions manu- 
ally by using special tools or commands. CVS [2] is a 
user-land tool that is used for source code management. 
It is also not transparent as users have to execute com- 
mands to create and access versions. 

Snapshotting or check-pointing is another approach 
for versioning, which is common for backup systems. 
Periodically a whole or incremental image of a file sys- 
tem is made. The snapshots are available on-line and 
users can access old versions. Such a system has several 
drawbacks, the largest one being that changes made be- 
tween snapshots can not be undone. Snapshotting sys- 
tems treat all files equally. This is a disadvantage be- 
cause not all files have the same usage pattern or storage 
requirements. When space must be recovered, whole 
snapshots must be purged. Often, managing such snap- 
shot systems requires the intervention of the adminis- 
trator. Snapshotting systems include AFS [12], Plan-9 
[20], WAFTI. [8], Petal [14], Episode [3], Venti [21], Spi- 
ralog [10], a newer 3DFS [22] system, File-Motel [9], 
and Ext3COW [19]. Finally, programs such as rsync, 
rdiff, and diff are also used to make efficient incre- 
mental backups. 

Versioning with copy-on-write is another technique 
that is used by Tops-20 [4], VMS [16], Elephant File 
System [24], and CVFS [25]. Though Tops-20 and VMS 
had automatic versioning of files, they did not handle all 
operations, such as rename, etc. 

Elephant is implemented in the FreeBSD 2.2.8 ker- 
nel. Elephant transparently creates a new version of a 
file on the first write to an open file. Elephant also pro- 
vides users with four retention policies: keep one, keep 
all, keep safe, and keep landmark. Keep one is no ver- 
sioning, keep all retains every version of a file, keep safe 
keeps versions for a specific period of time but does not 
retain the long term history of the file, and keep land- 
mark retains only important versions in a file’s history. 
A user can mark a version as a landmark or the system 
uses heuristics to mark other versions as landmark ver- 
sions. Elephant also provides users with the ability to 
register their own space reclamation policies. However, 
Elephant has its own low-level FFS-like disk format and 
cannot be used with other systems. It also lacks the abil- 
ity to provide an extension list to be included or excluded 
from versioning. User level applications have to be mod- 
ified to access old versions of a file. 
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CVFS was designed with security in mind. Each ind1- 
vidual write or small meta-data change (e.g., atime up- 
dates) are versioned. Since many versions are created, 
new data structures were designed so that old versions 
can be stored and accessed efficiently. As CVFS was 
designed for security purposes, it does not have facili- 
ties for the user to access or customize versioning. 

NTFS version 5, released with Windows 2000, pro- 
vides reparse points. Reparse points allow applications 
to enhance the capabilities of the file system without re- 
quiring any changes to the file system itself [23]. Several 
backup products, such as Storeactive’s LiveBackup [26], 
are built using this feature. These products are specific 
to Windows, whereas Versionfs uses stackable templates 
and can be ported to other OSes easily. 

Clearly, attempts were made to make versioning a part 
of the OS. However, modern operating systems still do 
not include versioning support. We believe that these 
past attempts were not very successful as they were not 
convenient or flexible enough for users. 


3 Design 
We designed Versionfs with the following four goals: 


Easy-to-use: We designed our system such that a sin- 
gle user could easily use it as a personal backup 
system. This meant that we chose to use per-file 
granularity for versions, because users are less con- 
cerned with entire file system versioning or block- 
level versioning. Another requirement was that the 
interface would be simple. For common operations, 
Versionfs should be completely transparent. 

Flexibility: While we wanted our system to be easy to 
use, we also made it flexible by providing the user 
with options. The user can select minimums and 
maximums for how many versions to store and ad- 
ditionally how to store the versions. The system 
administrator can also enforce default, minimum, 
and maximum policies. 

Portability: Versionfs provides portable versioning. 
The most common operation is to read or write 
from the current version. We implemented Ver- 
sionfs as a kernel-level file system so that applica- 
tions need not be modified for accessing the current 
version. For previous version access, we use library 
wrappers, so that the majority of applications do 
not require any changes. Additionally, no operat- 
ing system changes are required for Versionfs. 

Efficiency: There are two ways in which we approach 
efficiency. First, we need to maximize current ver- 
sion performance. Second, we want to use as little 
space as possible for versions to allow a deeper his- 
tory to be kept. These goals are often conflicting, so 
we provide various storage and retention policies to 
users and system administrators. 
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We chose a stackable file system to balance efficiency 
and portability. Stackable file systems run in kernel- 
space and perform well [30]. For current version access, 
this results in a low overhead. Stackable file systems are 
also portable. System call interfaces remain unchanged 
so no application modifications are required. 

The rest of this section is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 3.1 describes how versions are created. Section 3.2 
describes storage policies. Section 3.3 describes reten- 
tion policies. Section 3.4 describes how previous ver- 
sions are accessed and manipulated. Section 3.5 de- 
scribes our version cleaning daemon. Section 3.6 de- 
scribes file system crash recovery. 


3.1 Version Creation 


In Versionfs, the head, or current, version is stored as 
a regular file, so it maintains the access characteristics 
of the underlying file system. This design avoids a per- 
formance penalty for reading the current version. The 
set of a file and all its versions is called a version set. 
Each version is stored as a separate file. For example, 
the file foo’s nth version is named foo;Xn. X is 
substituted depending on the storage policy used for the 
version. X could be: “f£” indicating a full copy, “c” in- 
dicating a compressed version, “‘s” indicating a sparse 
version, and “d” indicating a versioned directory. We 
restrict the user from directly creating or accessing files 
with names matching the above pattern. Previous ver- 
sioning systems, like the Cedar File System, have used a 
similar naming convention. 

Along with each version set we store a meta-data file 
(e.g., foo; 1) that contains the minimum and maximum 
version numbers as well as the storage method for each 
version. The meta-data file acts as a cache of the version 
set to improve performance. This file allows Versionfs 
to quickly identify versions and know what name to as- 
sign to a new version. On version creation, Versionfs 
also discards older versions according to the retention 
policies defined in Section 3.3. 

Newly created versions are created using a copy-on- 
change policy. Copy-on-change differs from copy-on- 
write in that writes that do not modify data will not cause 
versions to be created. The dirty bit that the OS or hard- 
ware provides is not sufficient, because it does not dis- 
tinguish between data being overwritten with the same 
content or different one. 

There are six types of operations that create a ver- 
sion: writes (either through write or mmap writes), 
unlink, rmdir, rename, truncate, and owner- 
ship or permission modifications. 

The write operations are intercepted by our stack- 
able file system. Versionfs creates a new version if the 
existing data and the new data differ. Between each open 
and close, only one version is created. This heuristic ap- 


proximates one version per save, which is intuitive for 
users and is similar to Elephant’s behavior [24]. 

The unlink system call also creates a version. For 
some version storage policies (e.g., compression), un - 
link results in the file’s data being copied. If the stor- 
age policy permits, then unlink is translated into a 
rename operation to improve performance. Translat- 
ing unlink to a rename reduces the amount of I/O 
required for version creation. 

The rmdir system call is converted into a rename, 
for example rmdir foo renames foo to foo;dl. 
We only rename a directory that appears to be empty 
from the perspective of a user. To do this we execute a 
readdir operation to ensure that all files are either ver- 
sions or version set meta-data files. Deleted directories 
cannot be accessed unless a user recovers the directory. 
Directory recovery can be done using the user-level li- 
brary that we provide (see Section 3.4). 


b;fl1 


si Asi b;i 
C d C;d1 d;fl 
Csi d;i C;i d;i 
e e;fl 


e3i e351 


Before rm—rfA After rm —-rf A 


Figure 1: rm -rf on directory A 


Figure 1 shows a tree before and after it is removed 
by rm -xrf. The rmcommand operates in a depth-first 
manner. First rm descends into A and calls unl ink(b). 
To create a version for b, Versionfs instead renames b 
to b; £1. Next, rm descends into C, and d and e are 
versioned the same way b was. Next, rm calls rmdir 
on C. Versionfs uses readdir to check that C does not 
contain any files visible to the user, and then renames it 
toC;d1. Finally, Ais versioned by renaming it toA;d1. 

The rename system call must create a version of the 
source file and the destination file. The source file needs 
a version so that the user can recover it later using the 
source name. If the destination file exists, then it too 
must be versioned so its contents are preserved. Whereas 
we preserve the history of changes to the data in a file, 
we do not preserve the filename history of a file. This is 
because we believe that data versioning 1s more impor- 
tant to users than file-name versioning. 

When renaming foo to bar, if both are regular files, 
the following three scenarios are possible: 


1. bar does not exist: In this case, we create a ver- 
sion of foo before renaming foo to bar. If both 
operations succeed, then we create the meta-data 
file bar;1. 

2. bar exists: We first create a version of bar. We 
then create a version of foo. Finally, we rename 
foo to bar. 
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3. bar does not exist but bar; i exists: This hap- 
pens if bar has already been deleted and its ver- 
sions and meta-data files were left behind. In this 
case, we first create a version for foo, then rename 
foo to bar. For versioning bar, we use the stor- 
age policy that was recorded in bar; i. 


The rename system call renames only the head ver- 
sion of a version set. Entire version sets can be renamed 
using the user-level library we provide (see Section 3.4). 

The truncate system call must also create a new 
version. However, when truncating a file foo to zero 
bytes, instead of creating a new version and copying 
foo into the version file, Versionfs renames foo to be 
the version. Versionfs then recreates an empty file foo. 
This saves on I/O that would be required for the copy. 

File meta-data is modified when owner or permissions 
are changed, therefore chmod and chown also create 
versions. This is particularly useful for security applica- 
tions. If the storage policy permits (e.g., sparse mode), 
then no data is copied. 


3.2 Storage Policies 


Storage policies define our internal format for versions. 
The system administrator sets the default policy, which 
may be overridden by the user. We have developed three 
storage policies: full, compressed, and sparse mode. 


Full Mode Full mode makes an entire copy of the file 
each time a version is created. As can be seen in Figure 
2, each version is stored as a separate file of the form 
£00; £N, where JN is the version number. The current, 
or head, version is £00. The oldest version in the dia- 
gram is f00;f8. Before version 8 is created, its con- 
tents are located in foo. When the page A2 overwrites 
the page Al, Versionfs copies the entire head version 
to the version, £00;£8. After the version is created, 
A2 is written to foo, then BI, C2, and D2 are written 
without any further version creation. This demonstrates 
that in full mode, once the version is created, there is 
no additional overhead for read or write. The creation 
of version 9 is similar to the creation of version 8. The 
first write overwrites the contents of page A2 with the 
same contents. Versionfs does not create a version as the 
two pages are the same. When page B2 overwrites page 
B1, the contents of foo are copied to £00; £9. Further 
writes directly modify foo. Pages C2, D3, and E] are 
directly written to the head version. Version 10 is cre- 
ated in the same way. Writing A2 and B2 do not create a 
new version. Writing C3 over C2 will create the version 
foo;f£10 and the head file is copied into foo; £10. 
Finally, the file is truncated. Because a version has al- 
ready been created in the same session, a new version 1s 
not created. 


A2 B2 | C3 Current 


a» & foo 

pie eT 

B | fooutt | a2 c2_| p3 | &1 
2 Hever : 

¥ | 7 

# | foo;f8 Bl_§ Cl fDi 


Figure 2: Full versioning. Each version is stored as a com- 
plete copy and each rectangle represents one page. 


Compress Mode Compress mode is the same as full 
mode, except that the copies of the file are compressed. 
If the original file size is less than one block, then Ver- 
sionfs does not use compression because there is no way 
to save any space. Compress mode reduces space utiliza- 
tion and I/O wait time, but requires more system time. 
Versions can also be converted to compress mode offline 
using our cleaner, described in Section 3.5. 


Sparse Mode When holes are created in files (e.g., 
through 1seek and write), file systems like Ext2, 
FFS, and UFS do not allocate blocks. Files with holes 
are called sparse files. Sparse mode versioning stores 
only block deltas between two versions. Only the blocks 
that change between versions are saved in the version 
file. It uses sparse files on the underlying file system to 
save space. Compared to full mode, sparse mode ver- 
sions reduce the amount of space used by versions and 
the I/O time. The semantics of sparse files are that when 
a Sparse section 1s read, a zero-filled page is returned. 
There is no way to differentiate this type of page with 
a page that is genuinely filled with zeros. To identify 
which pages are holes in the sparse version file, Ver- 
sionfs stores sparse version meta-data information at the 
end of the version file. The meta-data contains the origi- 
nal size of the file and a bitmap that records which pages 
are valid in this file. Versionfs does not preallocate inter- 
mediate data pages, but does leave logical holes. These 
holes allow Versionfs to backup changed pages on future 
writes without costly data-shifting operations [29]. 

Two important properties of our sparse format are: (1) 
a normal file can be converted into a sparse version by 
renaming it and then appending a sparse header, and (2) 
we can always discard tail versions because reconstruc- 
tion only uses more recent versions. 

To reconstruct version NV of a sparse file foo, Ver- 
sionfs first opens fo0;SN. Versionfs reconstructs the 
file one page at a time. If a page is missing from 
foo;sN, then we open the next version and attempt 
to retrieve the page from that version. We repeat this 
process until the page is found. This procedure always 
terminates, because the head version is always complete. 

Figure 3 shows the contents of foo when no versions 
exist. A meta-data file, foo; i, which contains the next 
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foo Al Bl Cl D1 Current 


Figure 3; Sparse versioning. Only f00 exists. 


version number, also exists. Figure 4 shows the version 
set after applying the same sequence of operations as in 
Figure 2, but in sparse mode. 


fo0;s10 WIA. | vs |e sm] 
foo;s9 YG. YY» [sm] 
ross [at Yj ci | or [su] 


Figure 4: Sparse versioning. Each version stores only block 
deltas, and each rectangle represents one page. Rectangles 
with hatch patterns are sparse. Sparse meta-data ts repre- 
sented by the rectangle with “SM” inside. 








Newer Versions 








Versionfs creates f00;S8 when write tries to over- 
write page Al with A2. Versionfs first allocates a new 
disk block for £00; s8, writes Al to the new block, up- 
dates the sparse bitmap and then overwrites Al with A2 
in foo. This strategy helps preserve sequential read per- 
formance for multi-block files. The other data blocks are 
not copied to £00; s8 yet and £00; s8 remains open. 
Next, write overwrites page B1| with the same data. 
Versionfs does not write the block to the sparse file be- 
cause data has not changed. Next, C2 overwrites C1 and 
Versionfs first writes C] to the sparse file and then writes 
C2 to the head version. Versionfs also updates the sparse 
meta-data bitmap. Page D is written in the same way as 
page C. The creation of version 9 1s similar to version 
8. The last version in this sequence is version 10. The 
pages A2, B2, and C3 are written to the head version. 
Only C3 differs from the previous contents, so Versionfs 
writes only C2 to the version file, f00;s10. Next, the 
file is truncated to 12KB, so D3 and E]! are copied into 
f00;s10. The resulting version is shown in Figure 4. 


3.3. Retention Policies 


We have developed three version retention policies. Our 
retention policies, as well as Elephant’s [24] retention 
policies, determine how many versions must be retained 
for a file. However, we provide policies that are diffierent 
from the ones provided by Elephant. We support the 
following three retention policies: 


Number: The user can set the maximum and minimum 
number of versions in a version set. This policy 1s 
attractive because some history 1s always kept. 


Time: The user can set the maximum and minimum 
amount of time to retain versions. This allows the 
user to ensure that a history exists for a certain pe- 
riod of time. 

Space: The user can set the maximum and minimum 
amount of space that a version set can consume. 
This policy allows a deep history tree for small 
files, but does not allow one large file to use up too 
much space. 


A version is never discarded if discarding it violates 
a policy’s minimum. The minimum values take prece- 
dence over the maximum values. If a version set does 
not violate any policy’s minimum and the version set 
exceeds any one policy’s maximum, then versions are 
discarded beginning from the tail of the version set. 


Providing a minimum and maximum version is useful 
when a combination of two policies is used. For exam- 
ple, a user can specify that the number of versions to be 
kept should be 10-100 and 2-5 days of versions should 
be kept. This policy ensures that both the 10 most recent 
versions and at least two days of history is kept. Min- 
imum values ensure that versions are not prematurely 
deleted, and maximums specify when versions should 
be removed. 


Each user and the administrator can set a separate pol- 
icy for each file size, file name, file extension, process 
name, and time of day. File size policies are useful be- 
cause they allow the user to ensure that large files do not 
use too much disk space. File name policies are a con- 
venient method of explicitly excluding or including par- 
ticular files from versioning. File extension policies are 
useful because file names are highly correlated with the 
actual file type [5]. This type of policy could be used to 
exclude large multimedia files or regenerable files such 
as .O files. This can also be used to prevent applica- 
tions from creating excessive versions of unwanted files. 
For example, excluding ~ from versioning will prevent 
emacs from creating multiple versions of ~ files. 


Process name can be used to exclude or include partic- 
ular programs. A user may want any file created by a text 
editor to be versioned, but to exclude files generated by 
their Web browser. Time-of-day policies are useful for 
administrators because they can be used to keep track of 
changes that happen outside of business hours or other 
possibly suspicious times. 


For all policies, the system administrator can provide 
defaults. Users can customize these policies. The ad- 
ministrator can set the minimum and maximum values 
for each policy. This is useful to ensure that users do 
not abuse the system. In case of conflicts, administrator- 
defined values override user-defined values. In case of 
conflicts between two retention policies specified by a 
user, the most restrictive policy takes precedence. 
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3.4 Manipulating Old Versions 


By default, users are allowed to read and manipulate 
their own versions, though the system administrator can 
turn off read or read-write access to previous versions. 
Turning off read access 1s useful because system admin- 
istrators can have a log of user activity without having 
the user know what is in the log. Turning off read-write 
access 1s useful because users cannot modify old ver- 
sions either intentionally or accidentally. 

Versionfs exposes a set of ioct1s to user space pro- 
grams, and relies on a library that we wrote, libversitonfs 
to convert standard system call wrappers into Versionfs 
ioctls. The libversionfs library can be used as an 
LD PRELOAD library that intercepts each library sys- 
tem call wrapper and directory functions (e.g., open, 
rename, or readdir). After intercepting the library 
call, libversionfs determines if the user 1s accessing an 
old version or the current version (or a file on a file sys- 
tem other than Versionfs). If a previous version is be- 
ing accessed, then libversionfs invokes the desired func- 
tion in terms of Versionfs t1oct1s; otherwise the stan- 
dard library wrapper is used. The LD_PRELOAD wrap- 
per greatly simplifies the kemel code, as versions are not 
directly accessible through standard VFS methods. 

Versionfs provides the following 1octls: version 
set stat, recover a version, open a raw version file, and 
also several manipulation operations (e.g., rename and 
chown). Each ioct1 takes the file descriptor of a par- 
ent directory within Versionfs. When a file name is used, 
it is a relative path starting from that file descriptor. 


Version-Set Stat Version-set stat (vs_stat) returns 
the minimum and maximum versions 1n a version set and 
the storage policy for each version. This ioctl also 
returns the same information as stat for each version. 


Recover a Version The version recovery ioctl takes 
a file name Ff’, a version number JN, and a destination file 
descriptor D as arguments. It writes the contents of F’’s 
N-th version to the file descriptor D. Providing a file 
descriptor gives application programmers a great deal of 
flexibility. Using an appropriate descriptor they can re- 
cover a version, append the version to an existing file, or 
stream the version over the network. A previous version 
of the file can even be recovered to the head version. In 
this case, version creation takes place as normal. 


This ioct1 1s used by libversionfs to open a version 
file. To preserve the version history integrity, Version 
files can be opened for reading only. The libversionfs 
library recovers the version to a temporary file, re-opens 
the temporary file read-only, unlinks the temporary file, 
and returns the read-only file descriptor to the caller. Af- 
ter this operation, the caller has a file descriptor that can 
be used to read the contents of a version. 
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Open a Raw Version File Opening a raw version re- 
turns a file descriptor to an underlying version file. Users 
are not allowed to modify raw versions. This ioctl 1s 
used to implement readdir and for our version cleaner 
and converter. The application must first run version- 
set stat to determine what the version number and stor- 
age policy of the file are. Without knowing the corre- 
sponding storage policy, the application can not inter- 
pret the version file correctly. Through the normal VFS 
methods, version files are hidden from user space, there- 
fore when an application calls readdir it will not see 
deleted versions. When the application calls readdir, 
libversionfs runs readdir on the current version of 
the raw directory so that deleted versions are returned 
to user space. The contents of the underlying directory 
are then interpreted by libversionfs to present a consis- 
tent view to user space. Deleted directories cannot be 
opened through standard VFS calls, therefore we use the 
raw open ioctl to access them as well. 


Manipulation Operations We also provide ioctls 
that rename, unlink, rmdir, chown, and chmod 
an entire version set. For example, the version-set chown 
operation modifies the owner of each version 1n the ver- 
sion set. To ensure atomicity, Versionfs locks the direc- 
tory while performing version-set operations. The stan- 
dard library wrappers simply invoke these manipulation 
ioctls. The system administrator can disable these 
ioctls so that previous versions are not modified. 


3.4.1 Operational Scenario 


All versions of files are exposed by libversionfs. For ex- 
ample, version 8 of foo 1s presented as foo; 8 regard- 
less of the underlying storage policy. Users can read old 
versions simply by opening them. When a manipulation 
operation 1s performed on foo, then all files in foo’s 
version set are manipulated. 

An example session using libversionfs is as follows. 
Normally users see only the head version, foo. 


S$ echo -n Hello > foo 

S echo -n ", world" >> foo 
S$ echo ‘!' >> foo 

S ls 

£oo 


S cat foo 
Hello world! 


Next, users set an LD PRELOAD to see all versions. 


S LD PRELOAD=libversionfs.so 
S$ export LD_PRELOAD 


After using libversionfs as an LD-PRELOAD, the 
user sees all versions of foo in directory listings and 
can then access them. Regardless of the underlying stor- 
age format, libversionfs presents a consistent interface. 
The second version of foo is named foo; 2. There are 
no modifications required to standard applications. 
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S ls 


£OO:' “FOO. 1. foo*2 


If users want to examine a version, all they need to 
do is openit. Any dynamically linked program that uses 
the library wrappers to system calls can be used to view 
older versions. For example, diff can be used to exam- 
ine the differences between a file and an older version. 


S Gat. "£00; 1 


Hello 

S cat '"f00;2' 
Hello, world 

S :aG1ff, £00: £0071" 
ee 


< Hello, world! 


> Hello 


libversionfs can also be used to modify an entire ver- 
sion set. For example, the standard mv command can be 
used to rename every version in the version set. 
S$ mv foo bar 


S ls 


bar bar;1l bar;2 


3.5 Version Cleaner and Converter 


Using the version-set stat and open raw ioct1s we have 
implemented a version cleaner and converter. As new 
versions are created, Versionfs prunes versions accord- 
ing to the retention policy as defined in Section 3.3. Ver- 
sionfs cannot implement time-based policies entirely in 
the file system. For example, a user may edit a file in 
bursts. At the time the versions are created, none of 
them exceed the maximum time limit. However, after 
some time has elapsed, those versions can be older than 
the maximum time limit. Versionfs does not evaluate 
the retention policies until a new version is created. To 
account for this, the cleaner uses the same retention poli- 
cies to determine which versions should be pruned. Ad- 
ditionally, the cleaner can convert versions to more com- 
pact formats (e.g., compressed versions). 

The cleaner is also responsible for pruning directory 
trees. We do not prune directories in the kernel because 
recursive operations are too expensive to run in the ker- 
nel. Additionally, if directory trees were pruned in the 
kernel, then users would be surprised when seemingly 
simple operations take a significantly longer time than 
expected. This could happen, for example, if a user 
writes to a file that used to be a directory. If the user’s 
new version needed to discard the entire directory, then 
the user’s simple operation would take an inexplicably 
long period of time. 


3.6 Crash Recovery 


In the event of a crash, the meta-data file can be regen- 
erated entirely from the entries provided by readdir. 
The meta-data file can be recovered because we can get 


the storage method and the version number from the 
version file names. Versionfs, however, depends on the 
lower level file system to ensure consistency of files and 
file names. We provide a high-level file system checker 
(similar to £Sck) to reconstruct damaged or corrupt ver- 
sion meta-data files. 


4 Implementation 


We implemented our system on Linux 2.4.20 starting 
from a stackable file system template [30]. Versionfs 
is 12,476 lines of code. Out of this, 2,844 lines were 
for the various ioct1s that we implemented to recover, 
access, and modify versions. Excluding the code for the 
i1octl1s, this is an addition of 74.9% more code to the 
stackable file-system template that we used. We imple- 
mented all the features described in our design, but we 
do not yet version hard links. 


The stackable file system templates we used cache 
pages both on the upper-level and lower-level file sys- 
tem. We take advantage of the double buffering so that 
the Versionfs file can be modified by the user (through 
write or mmap), but the underlying file is not yet 
changed. In commit_write (used for write calls) 
and writepage (used for mmap-ed writes), Versionfs 
compares the contents of the lower-level page to the con- 
tents of the upper-level page. If they differ, then the con- 
tents of the lower-level page are used to save the ver- 
sion. The memory comparison does not increase system 
time significantly, but the amount of data versioned, and 
hence I/O time is reduced significantly. 


5 Evaluation 


We evaluate our implementation of Versionfs in terms 
of features as well as performance. In Section 5.1, we 
compare the features of Versionfs with several other ver- 
sioning systems. In Section 5.2, we evaluate the perfor- 
mance of our system by executing various benchmarks. 


5.1 Feature Comparison 


In this section, we describe and compare the features of 
WAFL [8], Elephant [24], CVFS [25], and Versionfs. 
We selected these because they version files without 
any user intervention. We do not include some of the 
older systems like Tops-20 [4] and VMS [16] as they 
do not handle operations such as rename, etc. We chose 
Elephant and CVFS because they create versions when 
users modify files rather than at predefined intervals. We 
chose WAFL as it is a recent representative of snapshot- 
ting systems. We do not include Venti [21] as 1t provides 
a framework that can be used for versioning rather than 
being a versioning system itself. 
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Feature 
1 File system impiementation method 
2 Copy-on-Change 
3 Comprehensive versioning (data, meta-data, etc.) 
4 Transparent support for compressed versions 





8 Space based retention policy 


7 Time based retention policy 


9 Unmodified applications can access previous versions 


10 Per-user extension inclusion/exclusion list to version 


11 Administrator can override user policies 


12 Allows users to register their own reclamation policies 


13 Version tagging 


5 Landmark retention policy - 
6 Number based retention policy 





aoe! 
—_ 
—— 


WAFL | Elephant CVFS | Versionfs 
Disk based | Disk based Disk based @ Stackable 


Y 


ve 


v 
v 
v 


VQ TSN 


vY 


Table J: Feature comparison. A check mark indicates that the feature is supported, otherwise it is not. 


% Log structured disk-based le system with an NFS interface. 
© Security audit quality versioning. 
© Elephant supports keepall and keep one policies. 


We identified the following thirteen features and have 
summarized them in Table 1: 


1. File system implementation method: Versionfs 1s 
implemented as a stackable file system, so it can 
be used with any file system. WAFL, Elephant, 
and CVFS are disk-based file systems and cannot 
be used in conjunction with any other file system. 
CVFS uses log structured disk layout and exposes 
an NFS interface for accessing the device. The ad- 
vantage of stacking is that the underlying file sys- 
tem can be chosen based on the users* needs. For 
example, if the administrator expects a lot of small 
files to be created in one directory, the user can 
stack on top of a hash-tree based or tail-merging 
file system to improve performance and disk usage. 

2. Copy-on-Change: Versionfs takes advantage of 
the double-buffering used by stackable templates. 
On writes, Versionfs compares each byte of the new 
data with the old data and makes a version only 
if there are changes. This is advantageous as sev- 
eral applications (e.g., most text editors) rewrite the 
same data to disk. CVFS and Elephant use copy- 
On-write for creating new versions, creating ver- 
sions when there actually is no change. 

3. Comprehensive versioning: Comprehensive ver- 
sioning creates a new version On every operation 
that modifies the file or its attributes. This is par- 
ticularly useful for security purposes. Only CVFS 
supports this feature. 

4. Transparent support for compressed versions: 
Versionfs supports a policy that allows versions to 
be stored on disk in a compressed format. In Ele- 
phant, auser-land cleaner can compress old files. In 
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Versionfs, users can access the data in compressed 
files directly by using libversionfs. In Elephant 
users cannot access the version files directly. 


. Landmark retention policy: This policy retains 


only important or landmark versions in a file’s his- 
tory. Only Elephant supports this policy. 


. Number based retention policy: This policy lets 


the user set upper and lower bounds on the number 
of versions retained for a file. Versionfs supports 
this policy. Elephant supports “keep one” policy 
that retains 0 versions and “keep all” policy that re- 
tains infinite versions. 


. Time based retention policy: This policy retains 


versions long enough to recover from errors but 
versions are reclaimed after a configured period of 
time. Versionfs supports this policy. Elephant’s 
“keep safe” policy is functionally similar to Ver- 
sionfs’s time based policy. 


. Space based retention policy: This policy limits 


the space used by a file’s versions. Only Versionfs 
supports this policy. 


. Unmodified application access to previous ver- 


sions: Versioning is only truly transparent to the 
user if previous versions can be accessed without 
making modifications to user-level applications like 
ls, cat, etc. This is possible in Versionfs (through 
libversionfs) and tn WAFL. Elephant and CVFS 
need modified tools to access previous versions. 


. Per-user extension inclusion and exclusion lists 


to version: It is important that users have the abil- 
ity to choose the files to be versioned and the pol- 
icy to be used for versioning, because all files do 
not need to be versioned equally. Versionfs allows 
users to specify a list of extensions to be excluded 
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from versioning. Elephant allows groups of files to 
have the same retention policies, but does not allow 
explicit extension lists. 

11. Administrator can override user policies: Pro- 
viding flexibility to users means users could mis- 
configure the policies. It is important that adminis- 
trators can override or set bounds for the user poli- 
cies. Versionfs allows administrators to set an up- 
per bound and lower bound on the space, time, and 
number of versions retained. 

12. Allows users to register their own reclamation 
policies: Users might prefer policies other than the 
system default. Elephant is the only file system that 
allows users to set up custom reclamation policies. 

13. Version tagging: Users want to mark the state of 
a set of files with a common name so that they can 
revert back to that state in the future. Only Elephant 
supports tagging. 


5.2 Performance Comparison 


We ran all the benchmarks on a 1.7GHz Pentium 4 ma- 
chine with 1GB of RAM. All experiments were located 
on two 18GB 15,000 RPM Maxtor Atlas hard drives 
configured as a 32GB software Raid O disk. The ma- 
chine was running Red Hat Linux 9 witha vanilla 2.4.22 
kernel. To ensure a cold cache, we unmounted the file 
systems on which the experiments took place between 
each run of a test. We ran each test at least 10 times. To 
reduce I/O effects due to ZCAV we located the tests on 
a partition toward the outside of the disk that was just 
large enough for the test data [6]. We recorded elapsed, 
system, and user times, and the amount of disk space 
utilized for all tests. We display elapsed times (in sec- 
onds) on top of the time bars in all our graphs. We also 
recorded the wait times for all tests, wait time is mostly 
I/O time, but other factors like scheduling time can also 
affect it. It is computed as the difference between the 
elapsed time and system+user times. We report the wait 
time where it 1s relevant or has been affected by the test. 
We computed 95% confidence intervals for the mean 
elapsed and system times using the Student-¢ distribu- 
tion. In each case, the half-widths of the confidence in- 
tervals were less than 5% of the mean. The space used 
does not change between different runs of the same test. 
The user time is not affected by Versionfs as it operates 
only in the kernel. Therefore we do not discuss the user 
times in any of our results. We also ran the same bench- 
marks on Ext3 as a baseline. 


5.2.1 Configurations 


We used the following storage policies for evaluation: 


e FULL: Versionfs using the full policy. 
e COMPRESS: Versionfs using the compress policy. 
e SPARSE: Versionfs using the sparse policy. 


We used the following retention policies: 


e NUMBER: Versionfs using the number policy. 
e SPACE: Versionfs using the space policy. 


For all benchmarks, one storage and one retention 
configuration were concurrently chosen. We did not 
benchmark the time retention policy as it 1s similar in 
behavior to space retention policy. 


5.2.2 Workloads 


We ran four different benchmarks on our system: a 
CPU-intensive benchmark, an I/O intensive benchmark, 
a benchmark that simulates the activity of a user on a 
source tree, and a benchmark that measures the time 
needed to recover files. 

The first workload was a build of Am-Utils [18]. We 
used Am-Utils 6.1b3: it contains over 60,000 lines of C 
code in 430 files. The build process begins by running 
several hundred small configuration tests to detect sys- 
tem features. It then builds a shared library, ten binaries, 
four scripts, and documentation: a total of 152 new files 
and 19 new directories. Though the Am-Utils compile is 
CPU intensive, it contains a fair mix of file system oper- 
ations, which result in the creation of multiple versions 
of files and directories. We ran this benchmark with all 
storage policies and retention policies that we support. 
However, we report only one set of results as they are 
nearly identical. This workload demonstrates the perfor- 
mance impact a user sees when using Versionfs under a 
normal workload. For this benchmark, 25% of the op- 
erations are writes, 22% are 1seek operations, 20.5% 
are reads, 10% are open operations, 10% are close 
operations, and the remaining operations are a mix of 
readdir, lookup, etc. 

The second workload we chose was Postmark [11]. 
Postmark simulates the operation of electronic mail 
servers. It does so by performing a series of file sys- 
tem operations such as appends, file reads, creations, 
and deletions. This benchmark uses little CPU, but is 
I/O intensive. We configured Postmark to create 5,000 
files, between 512—1,045,068 bytes, and perform 20,000 
transactions. For this configuration, 58% of the oper- 
ations are writes, 37.3% are reads and the remaining 
are a mix of operations like open, flush, etc. (We 
use Tracefs [1] to measure the exact operation mix in 
the Am-Utils and Postmark benchmarks.) We chose 
1,045,068 bytes as the file size as it was the average in- 
box size on our large campus mail server. 

The third benchmark we ran was to copy all the incre- 
mental weekly CVS snapshots of the Am-Utils source 
tree for 10 years onto Versionfs. This simulates the mod- 
ifications that a user makes to a source tree over a period 
of time. There were 128 snapshots of Am-Utils, totaling 
51,636 files and 609.1MB. 
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The recover benchmark recovers all the versions of all 
regular files in the tree created by the copy benchmark. 
This measures the overhead of accessing a previous ver- 
sion of a file. We end the section with statistics to com- 
pare Copy-on-write with Copy-on-change. 


§.2.3  Am-Utils Results 


Figure 5 and Table 2 show the performance of Versionfs 
for an Am-Utils compile with the NUMBER retention 
policy and five versions of each file retained. During 
the benchmark, all but 15 of the files that are created 
have less than five versions and the remaining files have 
between 11 and 1,631 versions created. Choosing five 
versions as the limit ensures that some of the retention 
polices are applied. After compilation, the total space 
occupied by the Am-Utils directory on Ext3 is 33.3MB. 
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Figure 5: Am-Utils Compilation results. Note: benchmark 
times use the left scale. Space occupied by each configuration 
at the end of compilation is represented by the black bars and 
use the right scale. 


[Full] Compress | Sparse 


Elapsed 
System 
Wait 
Space 


33.3MB | 43.5MB 38.8MB | 40.4MB 
Overhead over Ext3 


3% 4% 1% 
4% 16% 5% 
18% -1% 0% 


Table 2: Am-Utils results. 


Elapsed 
System 
Wait 





For FULL, we recorded a 3% increase in elapsed time, 
a 4% increase in system time, and an 18% increase in 
wait time over Ext3. The space consumed was 1.31 
times that of Ext3. The system time increases as each 
page is checked for changes before being written to disk. 
The wait time increases due to extra data that must be 
written. With COMPRESS, the elapsed time increased 
by 4%, the system time increased by 16%, and the wait 
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time decreased by 1% over Ext3. The space consumed 
was 1.17 times that of Ext3. The system time and conse- 
quently the elapsed time increase because each version 
needs to be compressed. COMPRESS has the least wait 
time, but this gain is offset by the increase in the system 
time. With SPARSE, the elapsed time increased by 1% 
and the system time increased by 5% over Ext3. The 
wait time was the same as Ext3. The space consumed 
was 1.21 times that of Ext3. SPARSE consumes less disk 
space than FULL and hence has smaller wait and elapsed 
time overheads. 


§.2.4 Postmark Results 
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Figure 6: Postmark results. Note: benchmark times use the 
left scale. Space occupied by each configuration at the end of 
the test is represented by the black bars and use the right scale. 


ae Full | Compress | Sparse 





Elapsed 521s 4988s 969s 

System 128s 3873s 313s 

Wait 373s 1093s 634s 
Overhead over Ext3 

Elapsed Lex 9.6x 1.9x 

System ZO x 30.3 x 2.4x 

Wait 1.9 x pa Lex 


Table 3: Postmark results. 


Figure 6 and Table 3 show the performance of Ver- 
sionfs for Postmark with the NUMBER retention policy 
and nine versions of each file retained. We chose to re- 
tain nine versions because eight is the maximum number 
of versions created for any file and we wanted to retain 
all the versions of the files. Postmark deletes all the files 
at the end of the benchmark, so on Ext3 no space is oc- 
cupied at the end of the test. Versionfs creates versions, 
so there will be files left at the end of the benchmark. 


For FULL, elapsed time was observed to be 2.1 times, 
system time 2.9 times, and wait time 1.9 times that of 
Ext3. The increase in the system time is because extra 
processing has to be done for making versions of files. 
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The increase in the wait time is because additional I/O 
must be done in copying large files. The overheads are 
expected since the version files consumed 15.34GB of 
space at the end of the test. 


For COMPRESS, elapsed time was observed to be 9.6 
times, system time 30.3 times and wait time 2.9 times 
that of Ext3. The increase in the system time is due to 
the large files being compressed while creating the ver- 
sions. The wait time increases compared to FULL despite 
having to write less data. This is because in FULL mode, 
unlinks are implemented as a rename at the lower level, 
whereas COMPRESS has to read in the file and compress 
it. The version files consumed 12.85GB of space at the 
end of the benchmark. 


SPARSE has the best performance both in terms of the 
space consumed and the elapsed time. This 1s because 
all writes in Postmark are appends. In SPARSE, only the 
page that is changed along with the meta-data 1s written 
to disk for versioning, whereas in FULL and COMPRESS, 
the whole file is written. For SPARSE, elapsed time 
was 1.9 times, system time 2.4 times, and wait time 1.7 
times that of Ext3. The residual version files consumed 
9.43GB. The 9.43GB space consumed by SPARSE is the 
least amount of space consumed for the Postmark bench- 
mark. For a similar Postmark configuration, CVFS, run- 
ning with a 320MB cache, consumes only 1.3GB, be- 
cause it uses specialized data structures to store the ver- 
sion meta-data and data. Versionfs cannot optimize the 
on-disk structures as it is a stackable file system and has 
no control over the lower-level file system. 


9.43GB is more than 9 times the amount of RAM in 
our system, so these results factor in the effects of double 
buffering and ensure that our test generated substantial 
I/O. This benchmark also factors in the cost of read- 
dir in large directories that contain versioned files. At 
the end of this benchmark, 40,053 files are left behind, 
including versions and meta-data files. 


5.2.5 Am-Utils Copy Results 


Number Retention Policy Figure 7 and Table 4 show 
the performance of Versionfs for an Am-Utils copy with 
the NUMBER retention policy and 64 versions of each 
file retained. We chose 64 versions as it is median of 
the number of versions of Am-Utils snapshots we had. 
Choosing 64 versions also ensures that the effects of 
retention policies will also be factored into the results. 
GNU cp opens files for copying with the O_TRUNC flag 
turned on. If the file already exists, it gets truncated and 
causes a version to be created. To avoid this, we used 
a modified cp that does not open files with O-TRUNC 
flag but instead truncates the file only if necessary at the 
end of copying. After copying all the versions, the Am- 
Utils directory on Ext3 consumes 9.9MB. 
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Figure 7: Am-Utils copy results with NUMBER and 64 ver- 
sions being retained. Note; benchmark times use the left scale. 
Space occupied by each conCkuration at the end of copy is 
represented by the black bars and use the right scale. 


____|_Ex3[__Full| Compress | Sparse_ 


Elapsed 
System 
Wait 


| 9.9MB | 141.6MB 44.5MB | 127.4MB 


Overhead over Ext3 


Elapsed 
System 
Wait 





Table 4: Am-Utils copy results with NUMBER and 64 versions 
being retained. 


For FULL, we recorded an 8% increase in elapsed 
time, a 49% increase in system time, and a 4% increase 
in wait time over Ext3. FULL consumes 14.35 times the 
space consumed by Ext3. The system time increases due 
to two reasons. First, each page is compared and a ver- 
sion 1s made only if at least one page is different. Sec- 
ond, additional processing must be done in the kernel for 
making versions. 


For COMPRESS, we recorded a 20% increase in 
elapsed time, a 285% increase in system time, and an 
8% decrease in wait time over Ext3. Copy-on-change 
combined with data compression results in wait time less 
than even Ext3. This is offset by the increase in the sys- 
tem time due to the compression of version files. As all 
the versioned files are compressed, the space occupied 
is the least among all the storage modes and it consumes 
4.51 times the space consumed by Ext3. 


For SPARSE, we recorded an 8% increase in elapsed 
time, a 51% increase in system time, and a 3% increase 
in the wait time over Ext3. Even though SPARSE writes 
more data than COMPRESS, SPARSE performs better as 
it does not have to compress the data. The performance 
of SPARSE is similar to FULL mode since even a small 
change at the beginning of the file results in the whole 
file being written. SPARSE consumes 12.91 times the 
Space consumed by Ext3. 
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Space Retention Policy Figure 8 and Table 5 show the 
performance of Versionfs for an Am-Utils copy with the 
SPACE retention policy and each version set having an 
upper bound of 140KB. We chose 140KB as it is median 
of the product of the average number of versions per file 
and the average version file size when all versions are 
retained. We observed that the number of version files 
increased for SPARSE and COMPRESS and decreased for 
FULL. The space occupied by version files decreased. 
This is because fewer versions of larger files and more 
versions of smaller files were retained. 






casa User 
. Gg Space Used 






i 78.35 


Time (Seconds) 
Space Used (MB) 
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SPARSE 


Figure 8: Am-Utils copy results with SPACE and 140KB being 
retained per version set. Note: benchmark times use the left 
scale. Space occupied by each configuration at the end of copy 
is represented by the black bars and use the right scale. 
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Table 5: Am-Utils copy results with SPACE and 140KB being 
retained per version Set. 


For FULL, we recorded a 2% increase in elapsed time, 
a 47% increase in system time, and an 4% decrease in 
the wait time compared to Ext3. FULL consumes 3.40 
times the space consumed by Ext3. 


For COMPRESS, we recorded a 20% increase in 
elapsed time, a 279% increase in system time, and 9% 
decrease in the wait time over Ext3. COMPRESS con- 
sumes 2.78 times the space consumed by Ext3. 


SPARSE has a 2% increase in elapsed time, a 51% in- 
crease in system time, and a 3% decrease in wait time 
over Ext3. SPARSE consumes 3.74 times the space con- 
sumed by Ext3. SPARSE takes more space than FULL 
as it retains more version files. This is because SPARSE 
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stores only the pages that differ between two versions 
of a file and hence has smaller version files. Conse- 
quently, SPARSE packs more files and approaches the 
140KB limit per version set more closely. 


For all the configurations in this benchmark, we ob- 
served that Versionfs had smaller wait times than Ext3. 
This is because Versionfs can take advantage of Copy- 
on-change and does not have to write a page if it has 
not changed. Ext3, however, has to write a page even if 
itis the same data being overwritten. The system time 
increases for all configurations as a combined effect of 
increased Lookup times and copy-on-change compar- 
isons. System time is the most for COMPRESS as the 
system has to compress data in addition to the other over- 
heads. Wait time is the least for COMPRESS as the least 
amount of data is written in this configuration. 


5.2.6 Recover Benchmark Results 


i 
-C Wait 


Gls System 
- Gea 


User 


Time (Seconds) 





KULL = COMPRESS SPARSE 

Figure 9: Recover results. READ is the time to read all files 
if they were stored as regular files. FULL, COMPRESS, and 
SPARSE are the times to recover all versions of all files in the 


corresponding modes. 


Figure 9 shows the time required to recover all the 
versions of all files (3,203 versions) that were created by 
the copy benchmark and the time to read all the versions 
if they are stored as regular files. The average times to 
recover a single file in FULL, COMPRESS, SPARSE, and 
READ were 1.2ms, 1.5ms, 1.4ms, and 0.53ms respec- 
tively. The recover times for FULL, COMPRESS, and 
SPARSE were 2.2, 2.8, and 2.5 times that required to 
READ, respectively. FULL was the fastest as the recov- 
ery time in FULL is the time to copy the required version 
inside of the kernel. The wait time for FULL increases 
as the data has to be read from the version file and then 
written into the recover file. COMPRESS was the slow- 
est as it has to decompress each version. The amount of 
I/O in COMPRESS 1s the least as it has to read the least 
amount of data. However, the time gained in I/O 1s lost 
in the system time used for decompressing data. SPARSE 
mode has the most amount of I/O asit has to reconstruct 
files from multiple versions as described in Section 3.2. 
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|Am-Utils compile} 43.5MB 





Benchmark | FULL-COW | FULL-COC | COMPRESS-COW | COMPRESS-COC | SPARSE-COW | SPARSE-COC 
Am-Utils copy | 370.7MB| 141.6MB 168.4MB 44.5MB 370.9MB 127.4MB 


43.5MB 38.83MB 38.83MB 4].63MB 40.4MB 





Table 6: Copy-on-write (COW) vs. Copy-on-change (COC). 


5.2.7 Copy-on-Write vs. Copy-on-Change 


Table 6 shows the space consumed by all the stor- 
age policies for the Am-Utils copy and Am-Utils com- 
pile benchmarks with Copy-on-write and with Copy-on- 
change. In the Am-Utils copy benchmark, there were 
considerable savings ranging from 73.6% for COM- 
PRESS to 61.8% for FULL. The savings were good as 
users generally tend to make minor modifications to the 
files that copy-on-change can take advantage of. 


For the Am-Utils compile benchmark, there is a 2.9% 
Savings in space utilization with copy-on-change in the 
SPARSE mode and no savings in the FULL and COM- 
PRESS modes. This is because there are more changes to 
files in Am-Utils compile. Only SPARSE can take advan- 
tage of copy-on-change in Am-Utils compile as SPARSE 
works at a page granularity. 


In summary, our performance evaluation demon- 
strates that Versionfs has an overhead for typical work- 
loads of just 1-4%. With an I/O-intensive workload, 
Versionfs using SPARSE is 1.9 times slower than Ext3. 
With all storage policies, recovering a single version 
takes less than 2ms. Copy-on-change, depending on the 
load, can reduce disk usage and I/O considerably. 


6 Conclusions 


The main contribution of this work is that Versionfs al- 
lows users to manage their own versions easily and ef- 
ficiently. Versionfs provides this functionality with no 
more than 4% overhead for typical user-like workloads. 
Versionfs allows users to select both what versions are 
kept and how they are stored through retention policies 
and storage policies, respectively. Users can select the 
trade-off between space and performance that best meets 
their individual needs: full copies, compressed copies, 
or block deltas. Although users can control their ver- 
sions, the administrator can enforce minimum and max- 
imum values, and provide users sensible defaults. 


Additionally, through the use of libversionfs, unmod- 
ified applications can examine, manipulate, and recover 
versions. Users can simply run familiar tools to access 
previous file versions, rather than requiring users to learn 
separate commands, or ask the system administrator to 
remount a file system. Without libversionfs, previous 
versions are completely hidden from users. 


Finally, Versionfs goes beyond the simple copy-on- 
write employed by past systems: we implement copy- 
on-change. Though at first we expected that the com- 
parison between old and new pages would be too expen- 
sive, we found that the increase in system time is more 
than offset by the reduced I/O and CPU time associated 
with writing unchanged blocks. When more expensive 
storage policies are used (e.g., compression), copy-on- 
change 1s even more useful. 


6.1 Future Work 


Many applications operate by opening a file using the 
O_TRUNC option. This behavior wastes resources be- 
cause data blocks and inode indirect blocks must be 
freed, only to be immediately reallocated. As the exist- 
ing data is entirely deleted before the new data is written, 
versioning systems cannot use copy-on-change. Unfor- 
tunately, many applications operate in the same way and 
changing them would require significant effort. We plan 
to implement delayed truncation, so that instead of im- 
mediately discarding truncated pages, they are kept until 
a write occurs and can be compared with the new data. 
This can reduce the number ofI/O operations that occur. 


We will extend the system so that users can register 
their own retention policies. 


Users may wantto revert back the state of a set of files 
to the way it was at a particular time. We plan to enhance 
libversionfs to support time-travel access. 


Rather than remembering what time versions were 
created, users like to give tags, or symbolic names, to 
sets of files. We plan to store tags and annotations in the 
version meta-data file. 


We will also investigate other storage policies. First, 
we plan to combine sparse and compressed versions. 
Preliminary tests indicate that sparse files will compress 
quite well because there are long runs of zeros. Second, 
presently sparse files depend on the underlying file sys- 
tem to save space. We plan to create a storage policy 
that efficiently stores block deltas without any logical 
holes. Third, we plan to make use of block checksums 
to store the same block only once, as is done in Venti 
[21]. Finally, we plan to store only plain-text differences 
between files. Often when writes occur in the middle of 
a file, then the data is shifted by several bytes, causing 
the remaining blocks to be changed. We expect plain- 
text differences will be space efficient. 
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Abstract 


File system traces have been used for years to analyze 
user behavior and system software behavior, leading to 
advances in file system and storage technologies. Ex- 
isting traces, however, are difficult to use because they 
were captured for a specific use and cannot be changed, 
they often miss vital information for others to use, they 
become stale as time goes by, and they cannot be easily 
distributed due to user privacy concems. Other forms of 
traces (block level, NFS level, or system-call level) all 
contain one or more deficiencies, limiting their useful- 
ness to a wider range of studies. 

We developed Tracefs, a thin stackable file system 
for capturing file system traces in a portable manner. 
Tracefs can capture uniform traces for any file system, 
without modifying the file systems being traced. Tracefs 
can capture traces at various degrees of granularity: by 
users, groups, processes, files and file names, file oper- 
ations, and more; it can transform trace data into aggre- 
gate counters, compressed, checksummed, encrypted, or 
anonymized streams; and it can buffer and direct the re- 
sulting data to various destinations (e.g., sockets, disks, 
etc.). Our modular and extensible design allows for uses 
beyond traditional file system traces: Tracefs can wrap 
around other file systems for debugging as well as for 
feeding user activity data into an Intrusion Detection 
System. We have implemented and evaluated a proto- 
type Tracefs on Linux. Our evaluation shows a highly 
versatile system with small overheads. 


1 Introduction 


File system traces have been used in the past to analyze 
the user access patterns and file system software perfor- 
mance. Studies using those traces helped the commu- 
nity devise better software and hardware to accommo- 
date ever-changing computing needs [1, 14, 18]. For ex- 
ample, traces can be used to determine dynamic access 
patterns of file systems such as the rate of file creation, 
the distribution of read and write operations, file sizes, 
file lifetimes, the frequency of each file system opera- 
tion, etc. The information collected through traces 1s 
useful to determine file system bottlenecks. It can help 
identify typical usage patterns that can be optimized and 
provide valuable data for improving performance. 


Although the primary use of traces had been for file 
system performance studies [18], two other uses exist: 
security and debugging. First, file system tracing 1s 
useful for security and auditing. Monitoring file sys- 
tem operations can help detect intrusions and assess the 
damage. Tracing can be conducted file system wide or 
based on a suspected user, program, or process. Also, 
file system tracing has the potential for use in computer 
forensics—to roll back and replay the traced operations, 
or to revert a file system to a state prior to an attack. 


Second, file system tracing is useful for debugging 
other file systems. A fine-grained tracing facility can 
allow a file system developer to locate bugs and points 
of failure. For example, a developer may want to trace 
just one system call made into the file system, or all calls 
made by a particular process, or tum tracing on and off 
dynamically at critical times. A tracing file system that 
can be easily layered or stacked on top of another file 
system 1s particularly suitable for debugging as it re- 
quires no modification to the file system or the OS. 


Previous tracing systems were customized for a single 
study [14,18]. These systems were built either in an ad- 
hoc manner, or were not well documented in research 
texts. Their emphasis was on studying the characteris- 
tics of file system operations and not on developing a 
systematic or reusable infrastructure for tracing. After 
such studies were published, the traces would sometimes 
be released. Often, the traces excluded useful informa- 
tion for others conducting new studies; information ex- 
cluded could concem the initial state of the machines or 
hardware on which the traces were collected, some file 
system operations and their arguments, pathnames, and 
more. For example, block-level traces often lack specific 
information about file system operations and user activ- 
ity. NFS-level traces lack information about the state of 
the applications and users running on the clients, or the 
servers’ state. System-call level traces often miss infor- 
mation about how system call activity 1s translated into 
multiple actions in the lower layers of the OS. System- 
call traces also cannot work on NFS servers where no 
system call activity is seen by the server. 

To illustrate typical problems when using past traces, 
we describe our own experiences. In the past two years, 
we conducted a study comparing the growth rate of disk 
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sizes to the growth rate of users’ disk space consump- 
tion; we required information about the growth rate of 
various types of files. To determine file types, we used 
the files’ extensions [5]. The traces we were able to ac- 
cess proved unsuitable for our needs. The Sprite [1] and 
BSD [14] traces were too old to be meaningful for to- 
day’s fast-changing systems. These two also did not in- 
clude the full file’s pathname or size. The “Labyrinth” 
and “Lair” passive NFS traces (which were not available 
at the time we conducted our study) only show patterns 
as seen over the NFS protocol, lacking client and server 
information [4]. Eventually, we found two traces which, 
when combined, could provide us with the data required: 
the SEER [10] and Roselli [18] traces. Even then, we 
had to contact the authors of those traces to request ad- 
ditional information about the systems on which those 
traces were taken. Next, we attempted to draw conclu- 
sions from the combination of the two distinct traces, a 
less-than-ideal situation for precise studies. Finally, to 
verify our conclusions, we had to capture our own traces 
and correlate them with past traces. Our experience is 
not uncommon: much time is wasted because available 
traces are unsuitable for the tasks at hand. 

For traces to be useful for more than one study, they 
should include all information that could be necessary 
even years later. To be flexible, the tracing system 
should allow traces to be captured based on a wide range 
of fine-grained conditions. To be efficient in time and 
space, the system should trace only that which is desired, 
support buffering and compression, and more. To be se- 
cure, the trace system should support strong encryption 
and powerful anonymization. We have designed and 1m- 
plemented such a system, called Tracefs. 

Tracefs uses a highly flexible and composable set of 
modules. /nput filters can efficiently determine what to 
trace by users, groups, processes, sessions, file system 
operations, file names and attributes, and more. Output 
filters control trace data manipulations such as encryp- 
tion, compression, buffering, checksumming—as well 
as aggregation operators that count frequencies of traced 
operations. Output drivers determine the amount of 
buffering to use and where the trace data stream should 
be directed: a raw device, a file, or a local or remote 
socket. The traces are portable and self-describing to 
preserve their usefulness in the future. A set of user- 
level tools can anonymize selective parts of a trace 
with encryption keys that can unlock desired subsets of 
anonymized data. Finally, our design decomposes the 
varlous components of the system in an extensible man- 
ner, to allow others to write additional input or output 
filters and drivers. 

We chose a stackable file system implementation for 
Tracefs because it requires no changes to the operating 
system or the file systems being traced. A stackable file 
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system can capture traces with the same ease whether 
running on individual clients’ local file systems (e.g., 
Ext2 or FFS), on network file system mounts (e.g., NFS 
or SMBFS), or even directly on NFS file servers. 

We developed a prototype of the Tracefs system on 
Linux. Our evaluation shows negligible time overheads 
for moderate levels of tracing. Tracefs demonstrates an 
overhead of less than 2% for normal user operations and 
6% for an I/O-intensive workload. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 
2 describes the design of Tracefs. Section 3 discusses 
interesting implementation aspects. Section 4 presents 
an evaluation of Tracefs. Section 5 surveys related work. 
We conclude in Section 6 and discuss future directions. 


2 Design 


We considered the following six design goals: 


Flexibility Flexibility is the most important consider- 
ation for a tracing file system like Tracefs. Traditionally, 
tracing systems have either collected large amounts of 
traces that are cumbersome to store and parse or were 
focused at specific areas of study that make them less 
useful to other studies. We designed Tracefs to support 
different combinations of traced operations, verbosity of 
tracing, the trace destination, and security and perfor- 
mance features. 


Performance It is essential that tracing does not incur 
too much performance overhead. Tracing is inherently 
an expensive operation, since it requires disk or network 
I/O. When designing tracing mechanisms, tradeoffs have 
to be made between performance and functionality. In 
our design, we addressed performance issues through 
buffering and provisions for limiting the data traced to 
exactly that which is relevant to each study. 


Convenience of Analysis We designed Tracefs to use 
a simple binary format for generated traces. The traces 
are self-contained, i.e., they incorporate information 
about how the trace data 1s to be parsed and interpreted. 


Security One of the uses for a tracing file system is 
to monitor malicious activity on a system. Hence, it is 
essential that the generated traces should be protected 
from attacks or subversion. We incorporated encryption 
and keyed checksums to provide strong security. 


Privacy Public distribution of traces raises concerns 
about privacy since traces may contain personal infor- 
mation. Such information cannot simply be removed 
from traces since it is required for correlation. To 
address privacy concerns, we designed our system to 
anonymize traces while still retaining information re- 
quired for correlation. Data fields in traces can be se- 
lectively anonymized, providing flexibility in choosing 
the parts of the traces that need to be anonymized. 
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Portability We achieved portability through the use of 
a stackable file system that is available on multiple plat- 
forms [21]. A stackable file system allows us to easily 
trace any underlying file system. Since Tracefs is imple- 
mented as a kernel module, no kernel modifications are 
required to enable tracing. 

In Section 2.1 we describe the component architec- 
ture of Tracefs, and in Sections 2.2—2.5 we discuss each 
componentin detail. In Section 2.6 we describe the trace 
file structure. In Section 2.7 we describe how traces are 
anonymized. In Section 2.8 we discuss usage scenarios. 


2.1 Component Architecture 


Tracefs is implemented as a stackable file system that 
can be stacked on top of any underlying file system. Fig- 
ure 1 shows that Tracefs is a thin layer between the Vir- 
tual File System (VFS) and any other file system. File- 
system-related system calls invoke VFS calls which in 
turn invoke an underlying file system. When Tracefs 1s 
stacked on top of another file system, the VFS calls are 
intercepted by Tracefs before being passed to the under- 
lying file system. Before invoking the underlying file 
system, Tracefs calls hooks into one or more tracers that 
trace the operation. Another hook 1s called at the end of 
the operation to trace the return value. 
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Figure 1: Architecture of Tracefs as a stackable file system. 


Tracefs intercepts operations and invokes hooks into one or 
more tracers before passing the operations to the underlying 
file system. 


The use of stacking has several inherent advantages 
for tracing. Tracefs can be used to trace any file sys- 
tem. Moreover, memory-mapped I/O can only be traced 
at the file-system level. It 1s also more natural to study 
file system characteristics in terms of file system opera- 
tions instead of system calls. Finally, server-side oper- 
ations of network file systems are performed directly in 
the kernel, not through system calls. 

Figure 2 depicts the high level architecture of our trac- 
ing infrastructure. It consists of four major components: 
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Figure 2: Architecture for a Tracefs tracer. Assembly drivers 
generate a trace stream that is transformed by output filter s 
before being written out by an output driver. An optional asyn- 
chronous filter buffers the trace stream that is processed by a 
separate kernel thread. 


input filters, assembly drivers, output filters, and output 
drivers. /nput filters are invoked using hooks from the 
file system layer. Input filters determine which opera- 
tions to trace. Assembly drivers convert a traced oper- 
ation and its parameters into a stream format. Output 
filters perform a series of stream transformations like 
encryption, compression, etc. Output drivers write the 
trace stream out from the kemel to an external entity, 
like a file or a socket. 


A combination of an input filter, assembly drivers, 
output filters, and an output driver defines a tracer. 
Tracefs supports multiple tracers which makes it possi- 
ble to trace the same system simultaneously under dif- 
ferent trace configurations. 


We have emphasized simplicity and extensibility in 
designing interfaces for assembly drivers, output filters, 
and output drivers. Each component has a well-defined 
API. The APIs can be used to extend the functionality 
of Tracefs. Writing custom drivers requires little knowl- 
edge of kernel programming or file system intemals. An 
output driver or output filter defines five operations: ini- 
tialize, release, write, flush, and get the preferred block 
size. An assembly driver requires the implementation 
of pre-call and post-call stubs for every VFS operation 
of interest. Including initialization and cleanup, an as- 
sembly driver can have up to 74 operations on Linux. 
Pre-call methods invoke the assembly driver before the 
actual operation is passed to the lower-level file system; 
post-call methods invoke the assembly driver after the 
call to the lower-level file system. For example, an as- 
sembly driver that is interested in counting the frequency 
of file creation and deletion need only implement two 
methods: CREATE and UNLINK. Custom drivers can be 
plugged into the existing infrastructure easily. 
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2.2 Input Filters 


We use input filters to specify an expression that deter- 
mines what operations are traced. For every file system 
operation, the expression is evaluated to determine if the 
operation needs to be traced. The user can specify arbi- 
trary boolean expressions built from a set of basic predi- 
cates, such as UID, GID, PID, session ID, process name, 
file name, VFS operation type, system call name, etc. 
Input filters provide a flexible mechanism for generating 
specific traces based on the user’s requirements. 

An input filter is implemented as an in-kernel directed 
acyclic graph (DAG) that represents a boolean expres- 
sion. We adapted the popular and efficient code for rep- 
resenting expressions from the Berkeley Packet Filter 
[11] and the PCAP library [8]. We evaluate an input 
filter against file system objects that were passed as pa- 
rameters to the call and the current process’s task struc- 
ture. Fields in these structures define the tracing context 
for evaluating the truth value of the trace expression. 


Start 







Name="foo' 






Figure 3: Directed acyclic graph representing the trace con- 
dition: (UID = 0) A (Name = foo)) V ((GID = 4) A 
(Op = OPEN)) 


Figure 3 shows an example of one such expression 
and its DAG representation. Each non-terminal vertex 
in the graph represents a simple predicate, and has two 
outgoing edges labeled TRUE and FALSE. The graph has 
two terminal vertices representing the final result of the 
evaluation. Evaluation starts at the root vertex. At each 
step, the predicate of the vertex is evaluated, and one 
of the two outgoing edges is taken based on the result of 
the evaluation. This procedure is repeated until the graph 
traversal reaches either of the two terminal vertices. 

We chose this approach over a standard tree represen- 
tation since it is more compact and allows for a simple 
traversal from the start to a terminal vertex, instead of 
recursion or complex threaded traversal of trees. It also 
enables sharing of nodes [11]. 

To set up tracing, the DAG is constructed in user space 
and then passed to the kemel using an array. The kernel 
validates all the data fields, and verifies that the DAG 
does not contain any cycles. This way the kermel does 
not need to parse text expressions or construct graphs. 
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2.3 Assembly Drivers 


Once the input filter has determined that a certain opera- 
tion should be traced, the filter passes the corresponding 
VES objects to a series of assembly drivers that deter- 
mine the content of generated traces. An assembly driver 
is invoked through a well-defined interface that makes it 
easy to chain multiple assembly drivers together. We de- 
scribe two assembly drivers: stream and aggregate. 


Stream driver The stream driver is the default assem- 
bly driver. It converts the fields of VFS objects into a 
stream format. The stream driver generates one mes- 
sage for each logged file system operation. We describe 
the stream format in Section 2.6. The stream driver has 
various verbosity options that determine how much in- 
formation is logged. Verbosity options allow the user to 
choose any combination of the following: 


e Fields of VFS objects like dentry, inode, or 
file, e.g., inode number, link count, and size. 
Retum values 

Timestamps with second or microsecond resolution 
Checksum for read and write data 

Data in read and write operations 

Process ID, session ID, process group ID 

User ID, group ID 

Process name 

System call number 

File name, file extension 


Aggregate driver One of the popular applications of 
tracing istocollect statistical distributions of operations, 
instead of actually logging each operation [1,18]. This 
has been traditionally performed by post-processing vast 
amounts of trace data and tallying the number of times 
each operation was invoked. It is wasteful to log each 
operation and its parameters since most of the informa- 
tion is discarded in post-processing. 

For such applications, we have developed an aggre- 
gate driver that keeps track of the number of calls made 
during a tracing session and records the values at the end 
of the session. The aggregate driver can be used in con- 
junction with input filters to determine specific statistical 
properties of file system operations; for example, to de- 
termine the access patterns of individual users. 


2.4 Output Filters 


Assembly drivers generate a stream of output and feed it 
to the first of a series of output filters. Output filters per- 
form operations on a stream of bytes and have no knowIl- 
edge about VFS objects or the trace file format. Each fil- 
ter transforms the input stream and feeds it to the next fil- 
ter in the chain. Output filters provide added functional- 
ity such as encryption, compression, and checksum cal- 
culation. During trace setup, the user can specify the 
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output filters and their order. The filters can be inserted 
in any order as they are stream based. The last output fil- 
ter in the chain feeds the trace stream to an output driver 
that writes the trace stream to the destination. 

Each output filter maintains a default block size of 
4KB. We chose a 4KB default, since it is the page size on 
most systems and it is a reasonably small unit of opera- 
tion. However, the output filters are designed to operate 
on streams, therefore, the block sizes can be different 
for each output filter. The block size can be configured 
during trace setup. 

We now describe four output filters: checksum, com- 
pression, encryption, and the asynchronous filter. 


Checksum fiter A checksum filter is used to verify 
the integrity of traces. It calculates a block-by-block 
HMAC-MDS [17] digest and writes it at the end of each 
block. It uses a default block size of 4KB that can be 
overridden. The block size determines how frequently 
checksums are generated, and therefore, how much over- 
head checksumming has for the size of the trace file. 
Each block is also numbered with a sequence number 
that is included in the digest calculation, so that mod- 
ification of traces by removal or reordering of blocks 
can be detected. Each trace file also uses a randomly- 
generated serial number that is included in each block 
so that a block in one trace file cannot be replaced with a 
block with the same sequence number from another file. 

A checksum filter ensures that trace files are protected 
against malicious modifications. Also, since each block 
has its own digest, we can verify the integrity of each 
block separately. Even if a few blocks are modified, the 
unmodified blocks can still be trusted. 


Compression fiter Traces often contain repeated in- 
formation. For example, the logged PID, UID, and GID 
are repeated for each operation performed by a process. 
Also, the meta-data of the traces, like message identifiers 
and argument identifiers, is often repeated. As a result, 
traces lend themselves well to compression. 

The compression filter compresses trace data on-the- 
fly. Compression introduces additional overheads in 
terms of CPU usage, but it provides considerable sav- 
ings in terms of I/O and storage space. The compression 
filter can be used when the size of traces needs to be 
kept small, or when I/O overheads are large, for exam- 
ple, when traces are recorded over a network. 

The compression filter is more efficient when large 
blocks of data are compressed at once instead of com- 
pressing individual messages. We use an input buffer to 
collect a block of data before compressing it. However, 
if the compression filter is not the first filter in the chain, 
its input data is received in blocks and additional input 
buffering is unnecessary. The compression filter can de- 
termine if there is another input filter before it and de- 


cide intelligently whether or not to use input buffering. 
Compression is performed in streaming mode: the com- 
pression stream is not flushed until tracing is finished. 

Our compression filter uses the zlib library for com- 
pression [3]. Zlib is popular, efficient, and provides a 
tradeoff between speed and compression ratio through 
multiple compression levels. 


Encryption fiter The encryption filter secures the 
contents of generated traces. This ensures that cleartext 
traces are not written to the disk, which 1s preferable to 
encrypting traces offline. We use the Linux CryptoAPI 
[16]. This allows the use of various encryption algo- 
rithms and key sizes. 


Asynchronous Filter The asynchronous filter buffers 
raw trace data from the assembly driver chain and re- 
turns immediately. This filter is placed before any 
other output filter. A separate kernel thread pushes the 
buffered trace data to the chain of output filters: en- 
cryption, compression, etc.—including the final output 
driver. The asynchronous filter defers CPU-intensive 
transformations and disk or network I/O. This eliminates 
expensive operations from the critical path of application 
execution, which can improve overall performance. 


2.5 Output Drivers 


Output drivers are similar to output filters in that they 
operate on a stream of bytes. An output driver writes 
out the trace stream after it has gone through a series of 
transformations using output filters. Like output filters, 
output drivers also employ buffering for efficiency. We 
now describe two output drivers: file driver and netlink 
socket driver. 


File driver The file device driver writes the output to a 
regular file, a raw device, or a socket. Since writing toa 
disk is a slow I/O operation, the file driver uses internal 
buffers to collect trace data before writing it to the disk. 
The driver writes the buffer to the disk when the buffer 
is full. Any data remaining in the buffer is flushed when 
tracing is completed. 

When used in the socket mode, the file driver con- 
nects to a TCP socket at a remote location and sends the 
traces over the network. This mode is useful when local 
storage is limited and a server with large disk storage is 
available elsewhere. It is also useful for high-security 
applications as trace data is never written to the local 
disk. Additionally, encryption and compression filters 
can improve security and reduce network traffic. 

If Tracefs is used for file system debugging, then the 
trace file should be kept as current as possible. Dur- 
ing code development, it is important that the state of 
the system is known for the last few events leading up 
to an error. In such cases, using buffering may not 
be appropriate. Non-buffered I/O is also applicable to 
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high-security applications. In hostile environments, the 
amount of information in memory should be kept to a 
minimum. Therefore, the file driver also provides a non- 
buffered mode that writes data immediately. This can 
be used, for example, to write trace logs to non-erasable 
tapes. Overall, non-buffered I/O ts a tradeoff between 
latency and performance. 


Netlink socket driver Netlink sockets are a feature of 
the Linux kernel that allows the kernel to set up a spe- 
cial communication channel with a user-level process. 
Tracefs’s netlink socket driver connects to a user level 
process through a netlink socket and writes the trace 
stream to the socket. The process can parse the trace 
stream in real time. For example, the trace stream can 
be used for dynamic monitoring of file system opera- 
tions instead of storing for offline post-processing. The 
trace data can also be used by an intrusion detection sys- 
tem (IDS) to detect unusual file system activity. 


2.6 Trace Structure 


Traces are generated in a binary format to save space 
and facilitate parsing. The trace file is composed of two 
basic building blocks: an argument and a message. 

An argument represents a field of data in the trace, for 
example, a PID, UID, timestamp, etc. Each argument is 
an { arg id, value ) or an ( arg id, length, value ) tuple. 
The arg id parameter specifies a unique identifier for the 
argument. The /Jength parameter is only necessary for 
variable-length fields like file names and process names. 
The length of constant-length fields can be omitted, thus 
saving space in the trace. The highest bit of arg_id is 
zero for constant-length fields to indicate that there is no 
length field. Anonymization toggles the highest bit of 
arg_id for constant-length arguments since the length of 
arguments changes after encryption, due to padding. 

A message is the smallest unit of data written to the 
trace. It represents all the data traced for one file system 
Operation. Each message consists of a message iden- 
tifier, msg_id, a length field, and a variable number of 
arguments. The length field is the length of the entire 
message. When parsing the trace file, the parser can 
quickly skip over messages by just reading the msg id 
and length fields without parsing the arguments. 

The trace file is self-contained in the sense that the 
meta-data information is encoded within the trace. A 
trace parser needs to be aware only of the basic build- 
ing blocks of the trace. The header encodes the message 
identifiers and argument identifiers with their respective 
string values. The length of constant-length arguments is 
also encoded in the header so that it need not be repeated 
each time the argument occurs in the trace. The length 
may vary on different platforms and it can be determined 
from the header when the trace is parsed. Finally, the 
header also encodes information about the machine the 
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trace was recorded on, the OS version, hardware charac- 
teristics like the disk capacity of the mounted file system 
and the amount of RAM, the input filter, the assembly 
drivers, the output filters, the output driver for the trace, 
and other system state information. 
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Figure 4: An example of a trace message. Each message con- 
tains a message identifier, a length field, and multiple argu- 
ments. The highest bit of the argument identifier indicates that 
the argument has a length field. 


Figure 4 shows a partial open message. The message 
has an identifier, MSG OPEN, and a length field indicat- 
ing the entire length of the message. It contains multiple 
arguments. The figure shows two arguments: ARG UID 
and ARG NAME. ARG UIDis aconstant-length argument 
that does not contain a length field, whereas ARG NAME 
is a variable-length field. Message identifiers are defined 
for all operations, e.g.. MSG READ and MSG WRITE, 
and for trace meta-data messages, e.g., MSG START. All 
message identifiers and argument identifiers are encoded 
in the trace file header; for example, ARG UID 1s en- 
coded as (24, "ARG_UID"). 


2.7 Anonymization 


Distribution of traces raises concerns about security and 
privacy. Traces cannot be distributed in their entirety as 
they may reveal too much information about the traced 
system, especially about user and personal activity [4]. 
Users are understandably reluctant to reveal information 
about their files and access pattems. Traces may there- 
fore be anonymized before they are released publicly. 
Our anonymization methodology is based on secret- 
key encryption. Each argument type in the trace is en- 
crypted with a different randomly-generated key. En- 
cryption provides a one-to-one reversible mapping be- 
tween unanonymized and anonymized fields. Also, 
different mappings for each field remove the possibil- 
ity of correlation between related fields, for example 
UID = 0 and GID = 0 usually occur together in traces, 
but this cannot be easily inferred from the anonymized 
traces in which the two fields have been encrypted us- 
ing different keys. Trace files generated by Tracefs are 
anonymized offline during post-processing. This allows 
us to anonymize one source trace file in multiple ways. 
Our user-level anonymization tool allows selection of 
the arguments that should be anonymized. For example, 
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in one set of traces it may be necessary to anonymize 
only the file names, whereas in another, UIDs and GIDs 
may also be anonymized. Anonymized traces can be dis- 
tributed publicly without encryption keys. Specific en- 
cryption keys can be privately provided to someone who 
needs to extract unanonymized data. Also, the use of en- 
cryption makes anonymization more efficient since we 
do not require lookup tables to map each occurrence of 
a data field to the same anonymized value. Lookup ta- 
bles can grow large as the trace grows. Such tables also 
need to be stored separately if reversible anonymization 
is required. In contrast, our anonymization approach is 
stateless: we do not have to maintain any additional in- 
formation other than one encryption key for each type of 
data anonymized. Finally, we use cipher block chaining 
(CBC) because cipher feedback (CFB) mode is prone to 
XOR attacks and electronic code book (ECB) mode has 
no protection for 8-byte repetitions [19]. 


2.8 Usage 


Tracefs provides user-level tools to setup, start and stop 
traces. A sample configuration file for trace setup is: 
f 
O-OR-coid-= 1.) 
{ ‘STR POST OP’. “STR PID :|| 
STR_UID | STR._TIMESTAMP } } 


cuid = 
stream = 


Aen 


{ compress; 


filename = "/mnt/trace.log" buf = 262144 } 


The configuration file contains three sections for each 
tracer: input filter, assembly drivers, and output filters 
and driver. In this example, the input filter contains two 
OR-ed predicates. It uses the stream assembly driver, 
with the parenthesized parameters specifying the ver- 
bosity settings. Finally, the output chain consists of the 
compression filter and the file output driver which spec- 
ifies the name of the trace file and the buffer size being 
used. This configuration file is parsed by a tool which 
calls ioctls to specify the tracer. For the input filter, the 
tool first constructs a DAG which is then passed to the 
kernel in a topologically-sorted array. The kernel recon- 
structs the DAG from this array. If the trace parameters 
are correct, the kernel returns a unique identifier for the 
tracer. This identifier can be used later to start and stop 
tracing using ioctls. 

The input filter determines which operations will be 
traced and under what conditions. The ability to limit 
traces provides flexibility in applying Tracefs for a large 
variety of applications. We now discuss three such ap- 
plications: trace studies, IDSs, and debugging. 


Trace Studies When configuring Tracefs for collect- 
ing traces for studies, typically all operations will be 
traced using a simple or null input filter. The stream as- 
sembly driver will trace all arguments. The output driver 


will typically be a file with buffered asynchronous writes 
for maximum performance. 


Intrusion Detection Systems An IDS is configured 
with two tracers. The first tracer 1s an aggregate counter 
that keeps track of how often each operation 1s executed. 
This information is periodically updated and a monitor- 
ing application can raise an alarm in case of abnormal 
behavior. The second tracer creates a detailed operation 
log. In case of an alarm, the IDS can read this log and 
get detailed information of file system activity. An IDS 
needs to trace only a few operations. The output filter in- 
cludes checksumming and encryption for security. The 
trace output is sent over a socket to aremote destination, 
or written to anon-erasable tape. Additionally, compres- 
sion may be used to limit network traffic. 

To defeat denial of service attacks, a QoS output filter 
can be implemented. Such a filter can effectively throttle 
file system operations, thus limiting resource usage. 


Debugging For debugging file systems, Tracefs can be 
used with a precise input filter, which defines only the 
operations that are a part of a sequence of operations 
known to be buggy. Additionally, specific fields of file 
system objects can be traced, (e.g., the inode number, 
link count, dentry name, etc.). No output filters need 
to be used because security and storage space are not 
the primary concern and the trace file should be easy 
to parse. The file output driver is used in unbuffered 
synchronous mode to keep the trace output as up-to-date 
as possible. 


3 Implementation 


We developed a prototype of Tracefs as a kernel module 
for Linux 2.4.20 based on a stackable file system tem- 
plate [21]. Tracefs is 9,272 lines of code. The original 
stacking template was 3,659 lines of code. The netlink 
socket output driver is not yet implemented. 

We now describe three interesting aspects of our 
implementation: system-call based filtering, file-name 
based filtering and asynchronous filter. 


System call based filtering To support system call 
based filtering, we needed to determine which system 
call invoked the file system operation. System call num- 
bers are lost at the file system level. All other infor- 
mation that we log is available either through function 
parameters, or globally (e.g., the current running task 
structure contains the PID, current UID, etc.). System 
call filtering requires a small patch to the kernel. The 
patch is required only for this additional functionality. 
All other features are still available without any modifi- 
cations to the Linux kernel. 

We added an extra field, sys call, to struct 
task struct, the structure for tasks. All system calls 
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are invoked through a common entry point parameter- 
ized by the system call number. We added four lines of 
assembly code to the system call invocation path to set 
the system call number in the task structure before entry 
and then reset it on exit. In Tracefs, we can filter based 
on the system call number by comparing the sys call 
field of the current process’s task structure with a bitmap 
of system calls being traced. We can also record the sys- 
tem call number for each operation so that file system 
operations can be correlated with system calls. 


File name based fitering Implementation of file 
name based filtering posed a challenge when develop- 
ing Tracefs. The name of the file is available only in the 
dentry object of a file, not in the inode. There are 
some VFS operations that do not pass the dentry ob- 
ject to the file system. Even in cases when the dent ry 
is available, comparison of file names might require ex- 
pensive string matching. 


To implement file name and file extension based trac- 
ing, we developed a file name cache that stores all inode 
numbers for inodes that match a specified name or exten- 
sion. In case of hard links, the inode number is present 
in every name group that the names of the file satisfy. 
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Figure 5: The file name cache for tracing based on file names 


and extensions. The fir st level table maps a name to an inode 
number table that stores inode numbers with that name. An 
input filter has a direct reference to the inode number table. 


Figure 5 shows the structure of the name cache. The 
figure shows that the name cache is implemented as a 
two-level hash table. The first level table maps the name 
or extension to a second level table that stores all the in- 
ode numbers that satisfy the rule. The input filter has 
a direct reference to an inode table. A file name pred- 
icate is evaluated by simply looking up the inode num- 
ber in the inode table. We create a new entry in the ta- 
ble for a newly created inode if its name satisfies any 
of the rules; the entry is removed when the inode is 
flushed from memory. Multiple input filters share the 
same inode table if they are evaluating the same file 
name predicate. In the figure, foo.tex is one of the 
file names being traced. This will trace operations on 
all files named foo.tex. The entry in the first level 
table for foo. tex points to an inode table that con- 
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tains three entries, one for each inode that has the name 
foo.tex. The input filter that has a file name predi- 
cate for foo. tex directly refers to the inode table for 
predicate evaluation. 


Asynchronous fiter The asynchronous filter allows 
Tracefs to move expensive operations out of the critical 
execution path, as described in Section 2.4. The filter 
maintains a list of buffers and two queues: the empty 
queue and the full queue. The empty queue contains the 
list of buffers that are currently free and available for use. 
The full queue contains buffers that are filled and need 
to be written out. The buffer size and the number of 
buffers can be configuring during trace setup. The main 
execution thread picks the first available buffer from the 
empty queue and makes it the current buffer. The trace 
stream is written into this current buffer until it is filled 
up, at which point it is appended to the full queue and 
the next empty buffer is picked up. A separate kernel 
thread is spawned at tracing startup; it gets a buffer from 
the full queue, writes the buffer to the next output filter, 
and inserts the emptied-out buffer into the empty queue. 
Each queue has a counting semaphore that indicates the 
number of buffers available in it. Both threads wait on 
the respective queue semaphores when they are zero. 


4 Evaluation 


We evaluated the performance of Tracefs on a 1.7GHz 
Pentium 4 machine with 1.2GB of RAM. All experi- 
ments were conducted on a 30GB 7200 RPM Western 
Digital Caviar IDE disk formatted with Ext3. To isolate 
performance characteristics, the traces were written to a 
separate 1|OGB 5400 RPM Seagate IDE disk. To reduce 
ZCAV effects, the tests took place in a separate partition 
toward the outside of the disk, and the partition size was 
just large enough to accommodate the test data [7]. The 
machine ran Red Hat Linux 9 with a vanilla 2.4.20 ker- 
nel. Our kernel was modified with a patch for tracing 
by system call number, so that we could include system 
call numbers in the trace. However, the results obtained 
without the optional kernel patch were indistinguishable 
from those we discuss here. To ensure cold cache, be- 
tween each test we unmounted the file system on which 
the experiments took place and to which the traces were 
written. All other executables and libraries (e. g., compil- 
ers) were located on the root file system. We ran all tests 
at least ten times, and computed 95% confidence inter- 
vals for the mean elapsed, system, and user times using 
the Student-t distribution. In each case, the half-width 
of the interval was less than 5% of the mean. 


4.1 Configurations 


Tracefs can be used with multiple different configura- 
tions. In our benchmarks, we chose indicative configu- 
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rations to evaluate pertormance over the entire spectrum 
of available features. We conducted the tests at the high- 
est verbosity level of the stream assembly driver so that 
we could evaluate worst case performance. We selected 
seven configurations to isolate performance overheads 
of each output filter and output driver: 


EXT3: A vanilla Ext3, which serves as a baseline for 
performance of other configurations. 

FILE: Tracefs configured to generate output directly to 
a file using a 256KB buffer for traces. We chose a 
buffer size of 256KB instead of the default of 4KB 
because our experiments indicated that a 256KB 
buffer improves the performance on our test setup 
by 4-5% over 4KB and there are no additional 
gains in performance with a larger buffer. 

UNBUFFERED-FILE: Tracefs configured to generate 
output to a file without using internal buffering. 

CKSUM-FILE: Tracing with an HMAC- MDS digest of 
blocks of 4KB, followed by output to a file. 

ENCR-FILE: Blowfish cipher in CBC mode with 128- 
bit keys, followed by output to a file. We used 
Blowfish because it 1s efficient, well understood, 
and was designed for software encryption [19]. 

COMPR-FILE: Tracing with zlib compression 1n default 
compression mode, followed by output to a file. 

CKSUM-COMPR-ENCR-FILE: Tracing with checksum 
calculation followed by compression, then encryp- 
tion, and finally output to a file. This represents a 
worst-case configuration. 


We also performed experiments for tracing different 
operations. This demonstrates the performance with re- 
spect to the rate of trace generation. We used the aggre- 
gate driver to determine the distribution of file system 
operations and chose a combination of file system oper- 
ations that produces a trace whose size 1s a specific frac- 
tion of the full-size trace generated when all operations 
are traced. We used the following three configurations: 


FULL: Tracing all file system operations. 

MEDIUM: Tracing only the operations that comprise 
40--50% of a typical trace. Our tests with the ag- 
gregate driver indicated that open, close, read, 
write, create, and unlink form 40—50% of 
all trace messages. We chose these operations 
because they are usually recorded in all studies. 
Roselli’s study also shows that these operations 
form 49.5% of all operations [18]. 

LIGHT: Tracing only the operations that comprise ap- 
proximately 10% of a typical trace. We chose 
open, close, read, and write for this config- 
uration based on the results of our test. This config- 
uration generates traces with an order of magnitude 
fewer operations than for FULL tracing. 


To determine the computational overhead oi evaluat- 
ing input filters, we executed a CPU-intensive bench- 
mark with expressions of various degrees of complexity, 
containing 1, 10, and 50 predicates. A one-predicate ex- 
pression 1s the simplest configuration and demonstrates 
the minimum overhead of expression evaluation. We be- 
lieve that practical applications of tracing will typically 
use expressions of up to ten predicates. We used 50 pred- 
icates to demonstrate worst case performance. The ex- 
pressions were constructed so that the final value of the 
expression can be determined only after all predicates 
are evaluated. 


4.2 Workloads 


We tested our configurations using two workloads: one 
CPU intensive and the other I/O intensive. We chose 
one benchmark of each type so that we could evalu- 
ate the performance under different system activity lev- 
els. Tracing typically results in large I/O activity. At 
the same time, our output filters perform CPU-intensive 
computations like encryption and compression. The first 
workload was a build of Am-Utils [15]. We used Am- 
Utils 6.1b3, which contains 430 files and over 60,000 
lines of C code. The build process begins by running 
several hundred small configuration tests to detect sys- 
tem features. It then builds a shared library, ten binaries, 
four scripts, and documentation. The Am-Utils build 
process is CPU intensive, but it also exercises the file 
system because it creates a large number of temporary 
files and object files. We ran this benchmark with all of 
the configurations mentioned in Section 4.1. 

The second workload we chose was Postmark [9]. We 
configured Postmark to create 20,000 files (between 512 
bytes and 1OKB) and perform 200,000 transactions in 
200 directories. This benchmark uses little CPU, but 
is I/O intensive. Postmark focuses on stressing the file 
system by performing a series of file system operations 
such as directory lookups, creations, and deletions. A 
large number of small files being randomly modified by 
multiple users 1s common in electronic mail and news 
servers [9]. 


4.3 Am-Utils Results 


Figure 6 shows the results of the Am-Utils build. The 
figure depicts system, user, and elapsed times for Am- 
Utils under different configurations of Tracefs. Each 
bar shows user time stacked over the system time. The 
height of the bar depicts the total elapsed time for exe- 
cution. The error bars show the 95% confidence interval 
for the test. Each group of bars shows execution times 
for a particular configuration of output filters and output 
drivers while bars within a group show times for LIGHT, 
MEDIUM, and FULL tracing. The leftmost bar in each 
group shows the execution time on Ext3 for reference. 
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Figure 6. Execution times for an Am-Utils build. Each group 


of bars represents an out put fi [ter confi guration under LIGHT, 


MEDIUM, and FULL tracing. The leftmost bar in each group 
shows the execution time for Ext3. 


Tracefs incurs a 1.7% elapsed time overhead for FULL 
tracing when tracing to a file without any output fil- 
ters. Checksum calculation and encryption introduce ad- 
ditional overheads of 0.7% and 1.3% in elapsed time. 
Compression results in 2.7% elapsed time overhead. 
Combining all output filters results in a 5.3% overhead. 
System time overheads are 9.6—26.8%. The base over- 
head of 9.6% is due to stacking and handling of the trace 
stream. CPU intensive stream transformations introduce 
additional overheads. The low elapsed time overheads 
indicate that users will not notice a change in perfor- 
mance under normal working conditions. 


Under MEDIUM workload, Tracefs incurs a 1.1% 
overhead in elapsed time when writing directly to a trace 
file. Checksum calculation and encryption have an ad- 
ditional overhead of less than 1%. Compression has an 
additional 2.3% overhead. The system time overheads 
vary from 7.6—13.7%. 


Finally, under LIGHT workload, Tracefs incurs less 
than 1% overhead in elapsed time. The output filters 
result in an additional overhead of up to 1.1%. System 
time overheads vary from 6.1-—8.6%. 


Unbuffered I/O with FULL tracing has an overhead of 
2.7%. The system time overhead ts 13.7%, an increase 
of 4.1% over buffered I/O. This shows that buffered I/O 
provides better performance, as expected. 


Overall, these results show that Tracefs has little im- 
pact on elapsed time, even with encryption, compres- 
sion, and checksumming. Among the output filters, 
compression incurs the highest performance overhead. 
However, we can see from Figure 8 that the trace file 
shrinks from 51.1MB to 2.7MB, a compression ratio of 
18.8. This indicates that compression is useful for cases 
where disk space or network bandwidth are limited. 
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Input Filter Performance We evaluated the perfor- 
mance of input filters on the Am-Utils workload because 
it is CPU intensive and it gives us an indication of the 
CPU time spent evaluating expressions under a work- 
load that already has high CPU usage. We tested with 
input filters containing |, 10, and 50 predicates. We con- 
sidered two cases: a FALSE filter that always evaluates to 
false, and thus never records any trace data; and a TRUE 
filter that always evaluates to true, and thus constructs 
the trace data, but writes it to /dev/nul 1. 

With a FALSE one-predicate input filter, the system 
time overhead is 4.5%; with a TRUE filter, the overhead 
is 11.0%. For a ten-predicate input filter, the system time 
overhead is 8.7% for a false expression and 12.6% for 
a true expression. Going up to a fifty-predicate filter, 
the overhead is 16.1% fora FALSE filter and 21.8% for 
a TRUE filter. In terms of elapsed time, the maximum 
overhead is 4% with a fifty-predicate filter. Therefore, 
we can see that Tracefs scales well with complex expres- 
sions, and justifies our use of directed acyclic graphs for 
expression evaluation, as described in Section 2.2. 


4.4 Postmark Results 


Figure 7 shows the execution times for Postmark. This 

figure has the same structure as Figure 6 and shows re- 

sults for the same Tracefs configurations for Postmark. 
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Figure 7: Execution times for Postmark. Each group of 
bars represents an output filter confi guration under LIGHT, 
MEDIUM, and FULL tracing. The leftmost bar in each group 

shows execution times for Ext3. 


The figure shows that Tracefs incurs 12.4% overhead 
in elapsed time for FULL tracing. Encryption intro- 
duces another 3.7% overhead, and checksum calcula- 
tion has an additional overhead of 2.8%. Compression 
has an overhead of 6.1% in elapsed time. The system 
time overheads are higher: 132.9% without any out- 
put filters, whereas encryption, checksum calculation, 
and compression have additional overheads of 80.4%, 
36.9%, and 291.4%, respectively. However, Figure 7 


USENIX Association 


USENIX Association 


shows that system time 1s a small portion of this I/O- 
intensive benchmark and the performance in terms of 
elapsed time is reasonable considering the I/O intensive 
nature of the benchmark. 


For MEDIUM tracing, the elapsed time overhead 1s 
10.0%. Encryption, checksum calculation, and compres- 
sion have additional elapsed time overheads of 2.2%, 
0.9%, and 5.2%, respectively. The system time in- 
creases by 90.6% without any output filters; encryption, 
checksum calculation, and compression have additional 
overheads of 28.7%, 12.8%, and 140.7%, respectively. 
LIGHT tracing has an overhead ranging from 5.9-11.3% 
in elapsed time. System time overheads vary from 70.1— 
122.8%. This shows that selective tracing can effectively 
limit the computational overheads of transformations. 
Reducing the trace configuration from FULL to MEDIUM 
tracing reduces the system time overhead by a factor of 
2.1. From FULL to LIGHT tracing, the system time over- 
head 1s reduced by a factor of 3.4. 


Input Filter Performance We evaluated the perfor- 
mance of input filters for the Postmark workload using 
a worst-case configuration: a 50-predicate input filter 
that always evaluates to true, in conjunction with the 
CKSUM-COMPR-ENCR-FILE configuration of output fil- 
ters and with FULL tracing. In this configuration, the 
elapsed time increases from 767 to 780 seconds, an 1n- 
crease of 1.7%, as compared to a one-predicate input fil- 
ter. This is less than the overhead for Am-Utils because 
Postmark 1s I/O intensive. 


4.5 Trace File Sizes and Creation Rates 


Figure 8 shows the size of trace files (left half) and the 
file creation rates (right half) for the Am-Utils and Post- 
mark benchmarks. Each bar shows values for FULL, 
MEDIUM, and LIGHT tracing under a particular config- 
uration. The bar for FILE also shows variation in file 
size (and rate) for CKSUM-FILE and ENCR-FILE config- 
urations; the values for these two configurations were 
similar and we excluded them for brevity. 


This figure shows that Postmark generates traces 
at a rate 2.5 times faster than an Am-Uutls build. 
This explains the disparity in overheads between the 
two benchmarks. Encryption does not increase the 
file size whereas checksumming increases the file size 
marginally because checksums are added to each block 
of data. Trace files achieve a compression ratio in the 
range of 8-21. The file creation rate decreases as out- 
put filters are introduced. However, the rate shows an 
increase from COMPR-FILE to CKSUM-COMPR-ENCR- 
FILE since the file size increases because of checksum 
calculation. The figure also demonstrates how trace files 
can be effectively reduced in size using input filters. 
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Figure 8: Trace file sizes and creation rates for Postmark 
and Am-Utils benchmarks. Each bar shows values for FULL, 
MEDIUM, and LIGHT tracing. The left half depicts file sizes 
and the right half depicts trace fi le creation rates 


4.6 Effect of Asynchronous Writes 


There are two aspects to Tracefs’s performance with re- 
spect to asynchronous writes: (1) writing the trace file 
to disk, and (2) using the asynchronous filter to perform 
output filter transformations asynchronously. We evalu- 
ated Tracefs under the following four configurations: 



















Asynchronous 
Filter 


ynchronous 
File System 





WSYNC-TSYNC 
WSYNC-TASYNC 
WASYNC-TSYNC 
WASYNC-TASYNC 


yes yes 
no no 





All benchmarks mentioned previously were per- 
formed in WASYNC-TSYNC mode since it is the default 


configuration for Tracefs and the file system to which 
the traces were written (Ext2/3). To study the effects 
of asynchronous writes, we performed two benchmarks: 
(1) Postmark with a configuration as mentioned in Sec- 
tion 4.2, and (2) OpenClose, a micro-benchmark that 
performs open and close on a file in a tight loop us- 
ing ten threads, each thread performing 300,000 open- 
close pairs. We chose OpenClose since we determined 
that general-purpose benchmarks like Postmark perform 
large I/O on the underlying file system but produce com- 
paratively little I/O for tracing. The OpenClose micro- 
benchmark is designed to generate large trace data with- 
out writing much data to the underlying file system. 

Figure 9 shows the system, user, and elapsed times 
for the two benchmarks under the four configurations. 
Elapsed time Postmark increases by 3.0% when the 
traces were written synchronously as compared to asyn- 
chronous writes; such an all-synchronous mode is use- 
ful for debugging or security applications. For the in- 
tensive OpenClose benchmark, synchronous disk writes 
increase the elapsed time by a factor of 2.3. 
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Figure 9: Execution times for Postmark and OpenClose. Bars 
show system, user, and elapsed times for all combinations of 
asynchronous filter and trace file writes. 


The asynchronous filter lowers the elapsed time for 
execution of Postmark by 6.0% with synchronous trace 
file writes. The change with asynchronous disk writes 
is negligible. For OpenClose, the elapsed time reduces 
by 3.9% with synchronous disk writes and 7.5% with 
asynchronous disk writes. The larger improvement is 
the result of the micro-benchmark stressing the tracing 
subsystem by generating large traces without actual I/O. 
The asynchronous filter is useful in such cases. 


4.7 


We evaluated the scalability of Tracefs by executing 
multiple Postmark processes simultaneously. We config- 
ured Postmark to create 10,000 files (between 512 bytes 
and 10KB) and perform 100,000 transactions in 100 di- 
rectories for one process, but the workload was evenly 
divided among the processes by dividing the number of 
files, transactions, and subdirectories by the number of 
processes. This ensures that the number of files per di- 
rectory remains the same. We measured the elapsed time 
as the maximum of all processes, because this is the 
amount of time that the work took to complete. We mea- 
sured the user and system time as the total of the user and 
system for each process. We executed the benchmark in 
the FILE configuration with FULL tracing for 1, 2, 4, 8, 
and 16 processes. 

Figure 10 shows the elapsed and system times for 
Postmark with multiple processes. With a single pro- 
cess, the elapsed time is 383 seconds on Ext3 and 444 
seconds with Tracetfs. For 16 processes, the elapsed time 
reduces by a factor of 5.6 on Ext3 and by a factor of 3.3 
with Tracefs. This shows that Tracefs scales well with 
multiple processes, though by a lesser factor, as com- 
pared to Ext3. This can be attributed to the serialization 
of writing traces to disk. The system times remain con- 
stant for both Ext3 and Tracefs. 


Multi-Process Scalability 
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Figure 10: Elapsed and system times for Postmark with Ext3 
and Tracefs with multiple processes 


4.8 Anonymization Results 


Anonymization tests were conducted by anonymizing 
selected fields of a trace file generated during one run 
of our Postmark benchmarks under FULL tracing with 
no output filters. We chose the following five configura- 
tions for anonymization: 


e Null anonymization. The trace is parsed and rewrit- 
ten. This serves as the baseline for comparison. 

e Process name, file name, and strings anonymized. 
This accounts for 12.5% of the trace. 

e UIDs and GIDs anonymized. This accounts for 
17.9% of the trace file. 

e Process names, file names, UIDs, GIDs, and strings 
anonymized. This accounts for 30.4% of the trace. 

e Process names, file names, UIDs, GIDs, PIDs and 
strings anonymized. This accounts for 39.3% of the 
trace. 

e Process names, file names, UIDs, GIDs, PIDs, 
strings, and timestamps anonymized. This accounts 
for 48.2% of the trace. 


Figure 11 shows the performance of our user-level 
anonymization tool. The figure shows the size of the 
anonymized traces in comparison to the original trace 
file as bars. It also shows the rate of anonymization as a 
line. The rate of anonymization is the rate at which the 
unanonymized input trace file can be processed by the 
anonymization tool. 

The leftmost bar in the figure shows the base configu- 
ration where no data is anonymized. Each bar shows the 
size of the anonymized file and the increase in size over 
the original file. The line shows the rate of anonymiza- 
tion in KBps. The base configuration shows the rate of 
parsing without any anonymization. 

In the figure we see that the rate of anonymization 
decreases as a larger percentage of data is anonymized, 
as expected. The rate of anonymization decreases by 
30.5% whereas the percentage of anonymized data is in- 
creased by 48.2%. The rate of anonymization is lim- 
ited by the increased Y/O required for larger trace files. 
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Figure 11: Trace file anonymization rates and increase in file 
sizes for different portions of traces anonymized. The Y, axis 
shows the scale for file sizes whereas the ‘2 axis shows the 
scale for the rate of anonymization. 


Anonymization increases the trace file size since fields 
in the trace need to be padded up to the encryption block 
size. Also, anonymized constant-length fields are con- 
verted into variable-length fields since anonymization 
changes the length of the field. The length of variable- 
length fields needs to be stored in the trace. 


In summary, we evaluated Tracefs’s performance us- 
ing CPU-intensive and I/O-intensive benchmarks under 
different configurations, and show that Tracefs has ac- 
ceptable overheads under normal conditions, even with 
CPU-intensive output filters, or complex input filters. 


5 Related Work 


In this section we discuss six past trace studies and sys- 
tems that motivated our design. 


File System Tracing Package for Berkeley UNIX In 
1984, Zhou et al. implemented a tracing package for the 
UNIX file system [22]. They instrumented the file oper- 
ations and process-control-related system calls to log the 
call and its parameters. Their traces are collected in a bi- 
nary format and buffered in the kernel before writing to 
the disk. The package uses a ring of buffers that are writ- 
ten asynchronously using a user-level daemon. The trac- 
ing system also switches between trace files so that pri- 
mary storage can be freed by moving the traces to a tape. 
The generated binary traces are parsed and correlated 
into open-close sessions for study. The overhead of trac- 
ing is reported up to 10%. The package is comprehen- 
sive: it allows tracing of a large number of system calls 
and logs detailed information about the parameters of 
each call. However, it provides little flexibility in choos- 
ing which calls to trace and the verbosity of the trace. 
The generated traces require laborious post-processing. 
Finally, tracing at the system call level makes it impos- 


sible to log memory-mapped I/O or to trace network file 
systems. 


BSD Study In 1985, Ousterhout et al. implemented 
a system for analyzing the UNIX 4.2 BSD file system 
[14]. In this study, they traced three servers over a pe- 
riod of 2—3 days. This system was implemented by mod- 
ifying the BSD kernel to trap file-system—related sys- 
tem calls. They chose not to trace reads or writes to 
avoid generating large traces and consuming too much 
CPU. Memory-mapped I/O was estimated by logging 
execve. The BSD study was one of the first file system 
studies and its results influenced the design of future file 
systems. However, the tracing system used in the study 
is too specific to be used for other applications. The sys- 
tem traced few operations and other file system activity 
was inferred, rather than logged. Important file system 
operations like read, write, lookup, directory reads, and 
accessing file inodes were not considered. 


Sprite Study In 1991, Baker et al. conducted a study 
on user-level file access patterns on the Sprite operat- 
ing system [1]. They studied file system activity for the 
Sprite distributed file system served by four file servers, 
over four 48-hour periods. In this study, they repeated 
the analysis of the BSD study. They also analyzed file 
caching in the Sprite system. They instrumented the 
Sprite kernel to trace file system calls and periodically 
feed the data to a user-level logging process. Cache per- 
formance was studied by using counters in the kernel 
that were periodically retrieved and stored by a user- 
level program. The use of counters provides a light- 
weight mechanism for statistical evaluation, and we have 
made similar provisions for aggregate counters in our 
Tracefs design. However, the Sprite traces are limited 
to a few file system operations. Like the BSD study, 
the Sprite study did not record read and write opera- 
tions to limit CPU and storage overheads. In compari- 
son, Tracefs provides a flexible mechanism to selectively 
trace any set of file system operations. 


Windows NT 4.0 Study In 1998, Vogels conducted a 
usage study on the Windows NT file system [20]. The 
purpose of this study was to conduct BSD and Sprite like 
studies, in the context of changes in computing needs. 
The usage of components of the Windows NT I/O sub- 
system was studied. The study was conducted on a set 
of 45 systems in distinct usage environments. Traces 
were collected by using a filter driver that intercepts file 
system requests. The trace driver records 54 I/O re- 
quest packet (IRP) events on local and remote file sys- 
tem activity covering all major I/O operations. Memory- 
mapped I/O was also traced. Due to the nature of Win- 
dows NT paging, separating actual file system opera- 
tions from the other VM activity is difficult and must be 
done during post-processing. This VM activity almost 
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doubled the size of the traces. Also, daily snapshots of 
local file systems were taken to record the file system 
hierarchy. Traces were logged to a remote collection 
server, and analyzed using data-warehousing techniques. 


RoselliStudy In 2000, Roselli et al. collected and ana- 
lyzed file system traces from four separate environments 
running HP-UX 9.05 and Windows NT 4.0 [18]. HP-UX 
traces were collected by using the auditing subsystem to 
record file system events. Additional changes to the ker- 
nel were required to trace changes to the current working 
directory for resolving relative paths in system calls to 
absolute pathnames. The use of the auditing subsystem 
provides a mechanism for selectively tracing file system 
events with minimal changes to kernel code. The sys- 
tem demonstrates that processes frequently use memory 
mapped I/O; however, tracing of system calls on Unix 
makes it impossible to determine paging activity that re- 
sults either from explicit memory-mapped I/O or from 
loading of executables. Windows NT traces were col- 
lected by interposing file system calls using a file sys- 
tem filter driver. Unfortunately, to collect information 
on memory-mapped operations they needed to interpose 
not only file system operations, but also system calls. 
Roselli’s filter driver also suffers from problems related 
to paging activity that are similar to Vogels’s. 


Passive Network Monitoring Passive network mon- 
itoring has been widely used to trace activity on net- 
work file systems. Passive tracing is performed by plac- 
ing a monitoring system on the network that snoops all 
NFS traffic. The captured packets are converted into a 
human-readable format and written to a trace file. Post- 
processing tools are used to parse the trace file and cor- 
relate the RPC messages. 

Blaze implemented two tools, rpcspy and 
nfstrace, to decode RPC messages and analyze 
NFS operations by deriving the structure of the file 
system from NFS commands and responses [2]. 

Ellard et al. implemented a set of tools for anonymiza- 
tion and analysis of NFS traces. These tools capture NFS 
packets and dump the output in a convenient human- 
readable format [4,6]. The traces are generated in a ta- 
ble format that can be parsed using scripts and analyzed 
with spreadsheets and database software. 

Passive tracing has the advantage of incurring no over- 
head on the traced system. It does not require any mod- 
ifications to the kernel and can be applied to trace any 
system that supports the NFS protocol. It also enables 
the study of an NFS based system as a whole, which 
is not possible through system call based kernel instru- 
mentation strategies [12, 13]. However, NFS traces are 
not fully accurate since network packets can be dropped 
or missed. Passive tracing also does not provide accu- 
rate timing information. The NFSv2 and NFSv3 proto- 
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cols do not have open and close commands which 
make it impossible to determine file access sessions ac- 
curately. Memory-mapped I/O cannot be distinguished 
from normal reads and writes using passive NFS tracing. 
Passive tracing also does not provide an easy mechanism 
for capturing specific data; large amounts of traces need 
to be captured and analyzed during post-processing to 
extract specific information. 

Tracefs can be used for monitoring the file system at 
the server since the tracing 1s performed at the file sys- 
tem level instead of system call level. Tracefs provides 
fine-grained control over the specific data to be traced 
which makes post-processing easier. 


6 Conclusions 


Our work has three contributions. First, we have cre- 
ated a low-overhead and flexible tracing file system that 
intercepts operations at the VFS level. Unlike system 
call tracing, file system tracing records memory-mapped 
operations. Unlike NFS tracing, file system tracing re- 
ceives open and close events. For normal user oper- 
ations, even with the most verbose traces, our overhead 
is less than 2%. Our system has several modular compo- 
nents: assembly drivers provide different trace formats 
or aggregate statistics; output filters perform transforma- 
tions on the data (e.g., compression or encryption); and 
output drivers write the traces to various types of media. 
Low overhead and flexibility makes Tracefs useful for 
applications where tracing was previously unused: file 
system debugging, intrusion detection, and more. 

Second, Tracefs supports complex input filters that 
can reduce the amount of trace data generated. Using an 
input filter to capture open, close, read, and write events, 
an I/O-intensive workload has only a 6% overhead. In- 
put filters also increase Tracefs’s usefulness as a security 
tool. Tracefs can intercept only suspicious activity and 
feed it to an IDS. 

Third, our trace format is self-contained. No addi- 
tional information aside from the syntax is required to 
parse and analyze it. Our trace contains information 
about the machine that was being traced (memory, pro- 
cessors, disks, etc.) as well as OS information. Rather 
than use embedded numbers with special meaning, our 
traces contain mappings of numbers to plaintext opera- 
tions to ease further analysis (e.g., all system call num- 
bers are recorded at the beginning of the trace). 


6.1 Future Work 


Our main research focus in this project now shifts to sup- 
port replaying traces, including selective trace replaying, 
and replaying at faster or slower rates than the origi- 
nal trace. Replaying traces 1s useful for several reasons. 
First, to be able to repeat a sequence of file system oper- 
ations under different system conditions (e.g., evaluating 
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with a new file system). Second, for debugging, it is es- 
pecially useful for validating the reproducibility of a bug 
in file system code or for changing timing conditions 
when tracking down a race-condition. Third, for com- 
puter forensics it is useful to be able to go back and forth 
in a trace of suspicious activity, inspecting actions in de- 
tail. To support flexible trace replaying, we are investi- 
gating what initial state information needs to be recorded 
in the traces, and possible trace format enhancements. 

We are also exploring a few additional aspects of 
Tracefs. First, we would like to provide a tool to convert 
binary traces into XML, which can then be processed 
easily by XML parsers. Second, we are investigating 
support for capturing lower level disk block information. 
This information is useful for file system developers to 
determine optimal on-disk layout. This information is 
not easily available in a stackable file system. 
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Abstract 

Our objective is to improve disk I/O performance 
in multi-disk systems supporting multiple concur- 
rent users, such as file servers, database servers, and 
email servers. In such systems, many disk reads are 
absorbed by large in-memory buffers, and so disk 
writes comprise a large portion of the disk I/O traf- 
fic. LFS (Log-structured File System) has the po- 
tential to achieve superior write performance by ac- 
cumulating small writes into large blocks and writ- 
ing them to new places, rather than overwriting on 
top of their old copies (called Overwrite). Although 
it is commonly believed that the high segment clean- 
ing overhead of LFS makes it a poor choice for work- 
loads with random updates, in this paper we find 
that because of the fast improvement of disk tech- 
nologies, LFS significantly outperforms Overwrite 
in a wide range of system configurations and work- 
loads (including the random update workload) un- 
der modern and future disks. 

LFS performs worse than Overwrite, however, 
when the disk space utilization is very high due to 
the high cleaning cost. In this paper, we propose 
a new approach, the Hybrid Log-structured (Hy- 
Log) disk layout, to overcome this problem. Hy- 
Log uses a log-structured approach for hot pages 
to achieve high write performance, and Overwrite 
for cold pages to reduce the cleaning cost. We com- 
pare the performance of HyLog to that of Overwrite, 
LFS and WOLF (the latest improvement on LFS) 
under various system configurations and workloads. 
Our results show that, in most cases, Hylog per- 
forms comparably to the best of the other three ap- 
proaches. 


1 Introduction 

Disk I/O performance is crucial to the perfor- 
mance of many computer systems. With large in- 
memory buffers, most disk reads can be resolved in 
memory [18]. As a result, in write-intensive systems, 
such as a DBMS running OLTP (On-Line Transac- 
tion Processing) applications, email servers, and file 


servers, write requests make up a large portion of 
the total disk traffic [3, 22]. Since these writes are 
usually small, most of the disk I/O time is seek time 
and rotational latency, resulting in less than 10% of 
the disk maximum bandwidth being utilized [19, 21]. 

LFS (Log-structured File System) [18, 19] is a 
disk layout that can achieve superior write perfor- 
mance by writing data to new places in large chunks 
rather than overwriting on top of their old copies. 
But LFS has to perform segment cleaning to reclaim 
large contiguous free space for further writes. Previ- 
ous studies found that this cleaning overhead signif- 
icantly degrades system performance when the disk 
space utilization is higher than 50% on a 1991 disk 
under OLTP workloads [21]. Disk technology has 
improved dramatically since these studies were pub- 
lished. Using 1991’s DEC RZ26 and today’s Chee- 
tah X15 36LP as examples, the disk positioning time 
has decreased from 15ms to 5.6ms (2.7x improve- 
ment), while the disk bandwidth has increased from 
2.3MB/s to 61MB/s (27x improvement). The disk 
bandwidth improved 10 times more than the posi- 
tioning time for these two disks, and this trend is 
likely to continue [6]. Since LFS was designed to 
utilize the disk bandwidth, this trend favors the per- 
formance of LFS. Whether the cleaning cost of LFS 
is still prohibitively high under modern and future 
disks is an unaddressed issue. 

In this paper, we use a simple cost model to study 
the performance of LFS and Overwrite (i.e., the tra- 
ditional approach that new data are overwritten on 
top of old copies). Our results show that although 
the cleaning overhead was expensive for old disks 
and still accounts for a large amount of disk traffic 
in modern and future disks, the overall performance 
of LFS is significantly better than that of Overwrite. 
LFS loses its advantage to Overwrite only under 
very high disk space utilization. For example, LFS 
performs better than Overwrite under uniform ran- 
dom update workload (a pathological workload for 
LFS that causes the most cleaning cost) when the 
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disk space utilization is lower than 97% on a year 
2003 disk because of its cleaning overhead, assum- 
ing 8KB page size and 1MB segment size. 

Because of the skewness in page access distribu- 
tion in real systems [8], most writes are to a small 
portion of data pages (called hot pages), while the 
other pages (called cold pages) are updated infre- 
quently. In LFS, hot pages rarely need to be cleaned 
because their current copies on the disk are often 
invalidated by further writes to these pages before 
the space they occupy is reclaimed by the cleaner. 
Therefore, most of the cleaning cost comes from cold 
pages, while most of the high write performance 
comes from accumulating the writes to hot pages. 

We propose a new disk layout called HyLog (Hy- 
brid Log-structured). The basic idea underlying Hy- 
Log was first mentioned in the conclusions of [12]: 
“it is not impossible to envision an LFS in which 
some segments are managed using in-place updat- 
ing”. ‘To our knowledge, no further analyses or ex- 
periments have been conducted. HyLog uses a log- 
structured layout for hot pages to achieve high write 
performance, and overwrite for cold pages to reduce 
the cleaning cost. We evaluate the performance of 
HyLog, Overwrite, LFS, and WOLF (the latest LFS 
variant [26]) under RAID-0 and RAID-5 disk arrays 
with concurrent users, a wide range of disk space 
utilization, and a number of benchmarks and real 
workloads. We also speculate a disk model five years 
into the future and study the performance of these 
disk layouts when using this future disk. Our results 
show that the performance of HyLog is the most ro- 
bust among the disk layouts we considered. [In most 
cases, HyLog achieves performance comparable to or 
better than the best of Overwrite, LFS, and WOLF. 


2 Related Work 


Many approaches have been proposed to improve 
disk write performance. NVRAM (non-volatile 
RAM) is used in many storage systems to cache 
bursts of writes. Since NVRAM is constrained in 
size due to its high price, Disk Caching Disk [9] 
employs a log disk to substitute for NVRAM and 
achieves similar write performance. The problem 
with these two approaches is that they achieve high 
write performance only in systems with many idle 
periods. Virtual Log is an approach to improving 
small disk write performance [27] even in systems 
with no idle periods. But it requires detailed knowl- 
edge of the disk layout and the location of the disk 
head at any moment, which might be difficult to 
obtain from modern disks [10]. 

LFS was designed to optimize the write perfor- 
mance of file systems [19]. In LFS, the disk is di- 
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vided into large fixed-size chunks called segments. 
Writes to data pages are accumulated in memory 
and written out to free segments. At the same time, 
the old copies of these pages are invalidated, leaving 
free space in the segments where they reside. From 
time to time, segment cleaning must be conducted 
to reclaim the free space in these partially filled seg- 
ments so that free segments are always available for 
future writes. 

A previous study [21] found that LFS has 
high cleaning overhead under OLTP-like workloads, 
where small random writes make up a large portion 
of the disk I/O requests. Many algorithms have 
been proposed to reduce the cleaning cost of LFS 
[2, 14, 16, 19]. But the cleaning cost is still high in 
systems with high disk space utilization and little 
idle time. Freeblock scheduling [13] has the poten- 
tial to conduct cleaning without affecting foreground 
response times, even in a never-idle system. This 
algorithm relies on detailed knowledge of internal 
disk activities in order to make correct scheduling 
decisions, which is difficult for modern disks [10]. 
PROFS [25] attempts to improve the performance 
of LFS by placing hot data in the faster zones of 
the disk and cold data in the slower zones during 
the cleaning, but this approach does not address the 
high cleaning cost of LFS. Write Anywhere File Lay- 
out (WAFL) [7] and Log-Structured Array [15] use 
LFS and NVRAM to manage disk layouts. WAFL 
also maintains multiple snapshots of the file system. 
Although NVRAM eliminates writes for keeping the 
metadata integrity and improves write performance, 
the high cleaning cost of LFS is not addressed. 

WOLF [26] is the most recently proposed ap- 
proach to reducing LFS cleaning overhead. WOLF 
separates hot and cold pages when they are written 
to the disk. It usually writes two segments of data 
to the disk at one time. Pages are sorted based on 
their update frequencies before being inserted into 
the segment buffers. The rationale is that the seg- 
ments containing pages with higher update frequen- 
cies will soon become low-utilized since the pages 
in them are likely to be updated again in a short 
time, thus reducing the cleaning overhead. This ap- 
proach works well only when about half of the pages 
are hot and half are cold, so that they can be writ- 
ten into separate segments. In other cases, WOLF 
might have little advantage over LFS. 


3. Disk Layout Write Cost Model 


The extensive use of client and server caching on 
read traffic makes write performance an important 
factor in many systems [18]. In fact, write traffic was 
found to exceed read traffic on some recent file sys- 
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tem [3] and OLTP workloads [22]. For the purposes 
of modeling, we assume that the read performance 
is not affected by different disk layouts, and seek to 
model the write cost of these disk layouts. 


3.1 Assumptions and Definitions 

We use a simple disk model with seek time, ro- 
tational latency, and transfer bandwidth. The posi- 
tioning time Tos is the sum of the average seek time 
and the average rotational latency, i.e., the time 
for the disk to rotate half a rotation. The transfer 
bandwidth B is the average sustained bandwidth at 
which the disk can read/write data. We assume the 
read bandwidth is the same as the write bandwidth. 

We assume that data are stored on the disk in 
fixed-size pages. The size of each page is P bytes. In 
LFS, the disk is separated into fixed-size segments, 
each of which has S pages. The time to read or 
write a page is J,, and the time to read or write a 
segment is Teg. We have T,g = TIpos + P/B and 
Legs = 6a OL LD: 


3.2 Modelling LFS and Overwrite 
3.2.1 Segment I/O Efficiency 


One design objective of LFS is to achieve better 
write performance than Overwrite. This is achieved 
by writing data in units of segments instead of pages. 
The segment I/O efficiency 7 represents the saving 
of disk I/O time for writing one segment over writ- 
ing S pages of the segment individually. ‘7 is defined 


as 


_ BF, SP + Thos 8) 


Wee SPA Tee (1) 

The higher the 7, the better the performance of 
LFS, if other factors are not changed. 77 is a mono- 
lithically increasing function of the segment size S. 77 
is also a monolithically increasing function of TposB, 
named as the disk performance product, which rep- 
resents the amount of data the disk can transfer dur- 
ing the time to position the disk head. We list the 
parameters of three high end SCSI disks of different 
years in Table 1 and show their segment I/O effi- 
ciency in Figure 1. Modern disks have much larger 
7 than old disks, implying LFS performs much bet- 
ter on modern disks than on old disks. 

When a disk has multiple pending requests from 
several users, a disk scheduling algorithm is often 
used to reorder the requests so that the average disk 
positioning time can be reduced. 77 decreases with 
an increase in number of users as a result. 


3.2.2 Space Utilization 


The disk space utilization is an important factor af- 
fecting the performance of LFS [19, 21]. The disk 


Table 1: Disk Parameters _ 


Brand ee Positioning | Bandwidth 
Name Time (ms) | (MB/s) 
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Segment Size (KB) 


Figure 1: Segment I/O Efficiency of Different Disks. 


[Page size is 8KB. The small crosses indicate the 
segment size used for each disk in this paper.| 


space utilization wa represents the proportion of the 
disk space occupied by user data. The space utiliza- 
tion of the segments that are selected for cleaning is 
called the cleaning space utilization u, which is the 
space utilization of the segment with the most free 
space. Therefore, u < ug. More specifically, their 
relation is given in [15] as 


(2) 


Figure 2 shows that the simulation results match 
this formula well. 


ia =(u—1)/ Ina. 


3.2.3 The Write Cost Model 


In Overwrite, each write takes 7,, time. Thus the 
write cost of Overwrite Cow is 


Cow = Tyg 


To model the write cost of LFS, the segment clean- 
ing overhead must be considered. There are two 
segment cleaning methods: cleaning [19] and hole- 
plugging [14]. We call these variants of LFS LFS- 
cleaning and LF'S-plugging, respectively. 

In LFS-cleaning, some candidate segments for 
cleaning are first selected, and then these segments 
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Simulation Result °¢ 
=(2—lyinz 


Reverse of f(z) 





Cleaning Space Utilization 


0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 | 


Disk Space Utilization 


Figure 2: Disk Space and Cleaning Space Utiliza- 
tion. 


are read into memory, and their alive pages are writ- 
ten out in segments, after which the free space in 
these segments is reclaimed. After 1 segment is read, 
u segment space is written and 1 —u segment space is 
freed. Therefore ae - segment I/O operations are re- 
quired to free 1 aeprtent space. For the system to be 
balanced, whenever a segment of user data is writ- 
ten to the disk, a segment of free space is reclaimed 
by cleaning. Thus LFS requires 1 + a = aa seg- 
ment I/O operations to write one er sat of user 
data. The average time required to write one page 


in LFS is defined as the write cost Cifscleaning- 


ze ee 
Lfscleaning — S ” i vid 








In LFS-plugging, some candidate segments are 
read into memory, and the alive pages of these can- 
didate segments are written out to holes found in 
other segments so that the space occupied by these 
candidate segments becomes free. To reclaim one 
segment of free space, 1 segment read and uS page 
writes are needed. Therefore, the write cost of LFS- 
plugging Ciyspiugging is defined as the average time 
required to write one page. 


1 
Cif spliadtné = S , (2T seg Ts wS'T pq). 


3.2.4 Performance Comparisons 


The performance of these disk layouts can be com- 
pared by comparing their write costs. To simplify 
the write costs, we define the scaled write cost by 
scaling all write costs by r.., 


S 
Gea a Cow = Y 


rie (3) 


j S 
Cijecleqtaie = T Cl fscleaning = 
seg 
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Cretan = T,,, “ifspluaging =2+un (5) 


Note that Ci; cieaning 18 the same as the tradi- 
tional write cost of LFS [19]. In [19], the write cost 
of Overwrite was definecl as the reci Seiprocal of the uti- 
lized disk bandwidth (i.e feos BtE ), which ignores 
the effect of segment ae anen size is important 
to the performance of LFS [14] and is taken into ac- 
count by C’,,,. Figure 3 shows the scaled write cost 
of the disks listed in ‘Table 1. The relationship be- 
tween LFS-cleaning and LFS-plugging is consistent 
with previous studies [14]. Overwrite, LFS-cleaning 
and LFS-plugging always cross at the same point 
when wu = 1 — 2/n. Since faster disks have larger 
1), this cross point happens at higher disk space uti- 
lization (e.g., wu = 94% or ug = 97% for a year 2003 
disk), which means the performance advantage of 
LFS over Overwrite increases as disk technologies 
improve. Figure 3 indicates that LFS outperforms 
Overwrite under such workloads when the cleaning 
space utilization is below 94% under modern disks. 
LFS should perform better than what is shown in 
this figure under more realistic workloads since the 
cleaning space utilization is lower than that of a uni- 
form random update workload [14]. Therefore, un- 
der modern and future disk technologies, the impor- 
tance of cleaning cost of LFS is much less important 
than the common belief derived from studies with 
10-year-old disks [21]. 


Cheetah X15 36LP, Overwrite 


Cheetah X15 36LB~ 
Plugging. 


Fo 
2 


‘ a 
atlas10k, Overwrite F- 


allastOk . 
Plugging" 


Scaled Write Cost 





0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1 
Cleaning Space Utilization 


Figure 3: Write Costs of Different Layouts. 


[Smaller values indicate better performance. The 
segment size for Cheetah X15 36LP is 1MB, for 
atlasl10k is 512KB, and for DEC RZ26 is 128KB. 
The selection of segment sizes are discussed in Sec- 
tion 3.3. The write cost of LFS-cleaning for all disks 
overlaps. | 
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3.3 Segment Size of LFS 


Simulation studies in [14] showed that the seg- 
ment size is important to the performance of LFS. 
By experimenting on different disks, the following 
rules-of-thumb were found [14]: 


1. The optimal segment sizes are different for dif- 
ferent disks. Only the disk performance prod- 
uct (product of positioning time and transfer 
bandwidth) matters. 

2. Larger segments are required for faster disks. 
The optimal segment size can be approximated 
by 4 times the disk performance product. 


Equation (1) shows that 7p.;B is the only disk 
characteristic that affects 7, which is consistent 
with the first rule-of-thumb. The scaled write costs 
(Equations (3), (4) and (5)) indicate that the higher 
the 7 and the lower the u, and the more advantage 
LFS can achieve over Overwrite. Figure 1 shows 
that the larger the segment, the higher the 7. How- 
ever, on one hand, the increase of 27) is slower with 
larger segment sizes, while on the other hand, the 
cleaning space utilization becomes higher with larger 
segments [14]. Therefore, there is an optimal seg- 
ment size to achieve the best performance. From 
Equation (1), we have 


ie ee EP 
aya - ike 


Assume that we want to select a segment size so that 
a proportion of this limit is achieved (0 < a < 1). 


‘Then 
S(TposB + P) 2 des 


Typos B +§P fe 
Thus we have 


84 


ps r= 
aT 2 


ny LP08 Bs 
where S-P is equal to the segment size. If a = 80%, 
we have 

(6) 


which is consistent with the second rule-of-thumb. 
These preferred segment sizes are marked by small 
crosses in Figure 1. ‘The crosses are close to the 
“knee” of the curve. In this paper, we use this for- 
mula to calculate the segment size and then round 
it to the closest size in powers of two. 


3.4 Multiple Users and RAID 

Many systems use disk arrays and have multi- 
ple concurrent users. We use Ng to represent the 
number of disks and N,, to represent the number 


of users. We assume that users send out requests 
without think time. When RAID is used, all disks 


S- P= AT 5B, 


are viewed as one large logical disk. We assume the 
stripe size is S pages. In RAID-0, the segment size 
of the logical disk is NgS; in RAID-5, the segment 
size of the logical disk is (Ng —1)S', because one disk 
worth of space is used to store parity data. This or- 
ganization allows segment I/O to utilize all available 
disk bandwidth and eliminates the write penalty in 
RAID-5. 


3.5 The HyLog Model and Performance 
Potential 

Figure 3 indicates that a small reduction in disk 
space utilization can significantly reduce segment 
cleaning cost and improve the performance of LFS. 
Because of the skewness in page access distribution 
[8], most writes are to a small portion of hot pages. 
If only these hot pages are managed by LFS while 
cold pages are managed by Overwrite, we can ded- 
icate all free space to the hot pages, since Over- 
write does not need extra free space. ‘The result- 
ing space utilization for the hot pages would be 
lower, which implies higher performance for the hot 
pages. Therefore, the overall performance could ex- 
ceed both LFS and Overwrite. We call this approach 
the HyLog layout. 

We first give the write cost model of HyLog and 
then analyze its performance potential. 

In HyLog, the disk is divided into fixed-size seg- 
ments, similar to LFS. A segment is a hot segment 
(containing hot pages and free pages), a cold seg- 
ment (containing cold pages and free pages), or a 
free segment (containing only free pages). The hot 
segments and free segments form the hot partition, 
and the cold segments form the cold partition. 

Since LFS-plugging performs worse than LFS- 
cleaning under low space utilization and worse than 
Overwrite under high space utilization, including 
LFS-plugging in HyLog does not bring performance 
benefit. Therefore, we do not consider LFS-plugging 
when modeling HyLog. Assume the proportion of 
hot pages is h (0 < h < 1) and the proportion 
of writes to the hot pages (called hot writes) is w 
(0 < w < 1). We use uj, and wu’ to represent the 
disk space utilization and cleaning space utilization 
of the hot partition, respectively. If all free space is 


in the hot partition, we have 
; uh 
Ug = ———.. 
l1-ut+uh 


(7) 


u’ can be calculated from u/, based on Equation (2). 
The scaled write cost of HyLog Chyjoq is 


Chains = (1 a W)C pea she wCl ps 


| 


TS a 
(bw) a 
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When fi is O and 1, the cost of HyLog degrades to 
Overwrite and LFS, respectively. The proportion of 
hot writes w is a function of h, which is the CDF of 
the write frequencies. 

For uniformly distributed random access, w = 
h. It was found the CDF of page update fre- 
quency in production database workloads follows the 
Hill(fmaz, k,n) distribution Hill(105, 0.528, 0.546) 
[8], which is defined by f(x) = fmaz > 2"/(K + 2"). 
Note that these distributions are for page updates 
before being filtered by the buffer cache. When 
write through is used (such as in an NFS server), 
these distributions can also describe the page writes 
to disks. When write back is used (such as in a 
database server), the page writes to disks are less 
skewed (closer to the uniform distribution). 

Another distribution commonly used to represent 
the skewness of data accesses is defined by Knuth 
[tip 400). p; = Ld CHE CESViae where? = 1...N 
and 0 < 6 <1. When @ = 1, this is the uniform 
distribution. When @ = 2 Be 5 = 0.1386, this is 
the “80-20” rule where 80% references go to 20% 
pages. We call this distribution Knuth(a, b), where 

= eee Figure 4(a) shows the CDF of the 
above clistributions with different paraineters. 

Figures 4(b) and 4(c) show the scaled write cost 
of HyLog under these distributions. Equation (2) is 
used to convert between the disk space utilization 
and cleaning space utilization. Since this equation 
works only for uniform random workloads, the re- 
sults shown in Figure 4(b) and 4(c) are conservative 
for skewed distributions. With the right number of 
hot pages, HyLog outperforms both Overwrite and 
LFS. The higher the skewness of the distribution, 
the fewer hot pages are required and the more ben- 
efit can be achieved. In other words, HyLog has 
greater performance potential than LFS and Over- 
write under high disk space utilization. When the 
disk space utilization is low, HyLog has limited ben- 
efit over LFS. 


4 The Design of HyLog 
4.1 Design Assumptions 

We assume the disk layouts under study (Over- 
write, LFS, WOLF, and HyLog) are at the storage 
level rather than the file system level. Therefore, the 
allocation and deallocation of data are not known. 
We assume NVRAM is used by these disk layouts so 
that small synchronous writes caused by metadata 
operations are not necessary. Therefore, we omit 
the metadata operations and focus on the impact 
of cleaning overhead of LFS. This omission greatly 
simplified the design and implementation of the disk 
layout simulator. Since LFS performs much better 
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than Overwrite on metadata operations [19, 21], the 
omission of metadata operations makes our results 
for LFS, WOLF, and HyLog conservative compared 
to Overwrite. 

These assumptions, however, do not mean that 
HyLog can only be used at the storage level with 
NVRAM. When technologies such as Soft-updates 
[4] and journaling [28] are applied to HyLog, it could 
be used at the file system level as well. 

WOLF [26] reduces the segment cleaning cost of 
LFS by sorting the pages to be written based on 
their update frequencies and writing to multiple seg- 
ments at a time. This idea can be easily applied to 
HyLog to further reduce its cleaning cost, but, to 
isolate the benefit realized from the design of Hy- 
Log and from the idea of WOLF, this optimization 
is not performed in this paper. 


4.2 Separating Algorithm 

Before a page is written to the disk, HyLog runs 
a separating algorithm to determine if this page is 
hot. If it is, the write is delayed and the page is 
stored temporarily in an in-memory segment buffer. 
Otherwise, it is immediately overwritten to its orig- 
inal place on the disk. When hot pages fill up the 
segment buffer, they are written out to a free disk 
segment, freeing the disk space occupied by their old 
copies. 

As time goes on, some hot pages may become cold. 
These pages are written to the cold partition rather 
than to their current locations in the hot partition to 
avoid extra cleaning overhead. As some cold pages 
become hot and are written to the hot partition, 
free space may appear in the cold partition. To re- 
claim this free space more effectively, HyLog uses an 
adaptive cleaning algorithm to select segments with 
the highest cleaning benefit from both hot and cold 
partitions. 

Accurately separating hot pages from cold pages 
is the key to the design of HyLog, as shown in Fig- 
ure 4. The basic idea of the separating algorithm is 
simple. First, the write frequencies of recently up- 
dated pages are collected. These write frequencies 
are used to get the relationship between w and h. 
Then Equation (8) is used to caleulate C),4,, for all 
h. The hot page proportion h with the lowest C),.1,, 
is used as the expected hot page proportion. 

Accurately measuring 7 is important for HyLog 
to make correct decisions. The service time of page 
I/O and segment I/O of each request is collected at 
the disk level. The average of the most recent 10,000 
requests is used to compute 7. Since a segment I/O 
always keeps all disks busy, while one page I/O only 
keeps one disk busy, page I/O is less efficient in disk 
arrays. If the proportion of the disk idle time is 
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Figure 4: Performance Potential of HyLog. 


[The two horizontal lines in Figure 4(b) and 4(c) represent the write cost of Overwrite and LFS, respectively. 
7 is 32.8, representing Cheetah X15 36LP with 1MB segment size and 8KB page size. Knuth(a,b) means 


a% of the references go to 6% of the pages. | 


Piaie, 7 is adjusted to 7/(1 — Pidte). 

The write frequencies of all disk pages are col- 
lected in real time. A frequency counter is associ- 
ated with each page. This counter is initialized to 
0, and reset to O after every measurement interval. 
Whenever a page is written to the disk, its frequency 
counter is incremented. At the end of each measure- 
ment interval, all frequency counters are sorted in a 
descending order and stored in an array, which is 
used to calculate hot writes given the hot page pro- 
portion. The separating algorithm is invoked every 
measurement interval. After the expected hot page 
proportion is obtained, a page separating threshold 
can be determined so that all pages with write fre- 
quencies no less than the threshold are considered 
hot pages. 

Preliminary experiments were conducted to study 
the sensitivity of system performance to the value of 
the measurement interval. When the measurement 
interval is smaller than 20 minutes, the throughput 
is not sensitive to the measurement interval. How- 
ever, the throughput starts dropping with larger 
measurement intervals. Since the separating algo- 
rithm is invoked every measurement interval, 20 
minutes is used as the measurement interval to re- 
duce the separating algorithm overhead. 


4.3 Segment Cleaning Algorithm 

We adapted HyLog’s segment cleaning algorithm 
from the adaptive cleaning algorithm [14], which 
dynamically selects between cost-age cleaning and 
hole-plugging based on their write cost. 

In Hylog, the cleaner is invoked whenever the 
number of free segments is below a threshold (set to 
10). In every cleaning pass, the cleaner processes up 
to 20MB of data. It first calculates the cost-benefit 
values of the following four possible cleaning choices: 


(1) cost-age in the hot partition, (2) hole-plugging in 
the hot partition, (3) cost-age in the cold partition, 
and (4) hole-plugging in the cold partition. It then 
performs cleaning using the scheme with the lowest 
cost-benefit value. 


5 Methodology 


5.1 The Simulator, 
Validation 


We used trace-driven simulations to compare the 
throughput of different disk layouts. Our simulator 
consists of a disk component, a disk layout com- 
ponent, and a buffer pool component. We ported 
the disk component from DiskSim 2.0 [5]. The disk 
layout component simulates disk layouts for Over- 
write, LFS, WOLF, and HyLog. The implementa- 
tion of LFS is based on the description in {14, 19] 
and the source code of the Sprite operating system 
[23]. The implementation of WOLF is based on the 
description in [26]. The buffer pool component uses 
the LRU algorithm. The three components commu- 
nicate through an event-driven mechanism. Over- 
write, LFS and WOLF are implemented as special 
cases of HyLog. By considering all pages as cold, we 
get Overwrite, and, by treating all pages as hot, we 
get LFS and WOLF. Therefore, the only difference 
between these disk layouts is the page separating 
algorithm. This guarantees the fairness of the per- 
formance comparison. We validated the simulator 
carefully in this subsection to improve the credibil- 
ity of our performance comparisons. 

In order to verify the disk layout component, a 
simple disk layout simulator called TinySim was 
developed independently. ‘TinySim simulates LFS 
and WOLF, and supports single user and single 
disk. ‘TinySim and the clisk layout component were 


Verification, and 
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run under uniformly distributed random update and 
hot-cold (10% of the pages are referenced 90% of the 
time) synthetic workloads, respectively. The overall 
write cost, which is the key performance metric of 
LFS and WOLF [14, 26], was obtained from both 
simulators. In most cases, the differences between 
the results of the two simulators were within 5%. 

After verification, the cleaning algorithms in the 
disk layout component were validated against those 
discussed in [14]. Figure 5 shows the overall write 
costs of the cost-age, hole-plugging, and adaptive 
cleaning algorithms under a uniformly distributed 
random update workload. These cleaning algo- 
rithms show trends very similar to those in Figure 6 
of [14]. 


CostBenefit —-+— 
HolePlugging —~*~ 


Adaptive ~~= 






20 


Overall Write Cost 


0:22 VO2! |OA. 105 7016-077 "08> “0:0 2 
Disk Space Utilization 


Figure 5: Validation of Overall Write Cost of LFS. 


[The workload is uniform random update. Page size 
is 8KB, segment size is 256KB, Typos = 15ms, B = 
5M B/s, and cache size is 128MB.| 


We further validated our implementations of 
Overwrite and LFS by comparing their performance 
with that of FFS (uses overwrite) and BSD LFS 
published in [21] under the TPC-B benchmark. As 
in [14], we used the uniformly distributed random 
update workload to simulate the TPC-B benchmark. 
Since the DSP 3105 disk used in [21] is not available 
in DiskSim, a similar disk, the DEC RZ26, was used 
in the validation experiments. Table 2 lists the spec- 
ifications of the two disks. The DEC RZ26 has 3% 
slower average seek time and slightly higher transfer 
rate because it has one more sector per track than 
the DSP 3105. 

Table 3 shows the throughput of Overwrite and 
LFS obtained from our simulator and that in (21]. 
Although the reported throughput of LFS with 
cleaning in [21] was 27.0, it has been argued [17] that 
34.4 should be a more reasonable value. Therefore, 
34.4 is used here when calculating the difference. 
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Table 2: Disk Comparison for Simulator Validation 


DSP 3105 DEC RZ26 


RPM 
Sectors/Track 
Cylinders 


5400 

58 

2599 

14 
285KB 
9.8ms 
2.3MB/s 


Platters 

Track Buffer 
Avg. Seek Time 
‘Transfer Rate 





The 4.8% lower throughput we observed for Over- 
write in our experiments may be due to the 3.2% 
slower seek time of the DEC RZ26. The LFS im- 
plementation used in [21] can achieve only 1.7MB/s 
write throughput, 26% slower than the maximum 
hardware bandwidth, because of “missing a rotation 
between every 64 KB transfer”. Since the number 
of segment reads is equal to the number of segment 
writes (for every segment read, there is always u seg- 
ment write for cleaning and 1 — u segment write for 
new data), this slowdown of segment write should 
cause 13% performance difference, which matches 
the difference in Table 3. Since the differences in 
all results are within a reasonable range, we believe 
that our implementations of Overwrite and LFS are 
valid. 


Table 3: Throughput Validation. ug = 50%. 


Previous[21| 


FFS/Overwrite 


Diff. 
-4.8% 
5.6% 
13.4% 


Ours 
25.7 
AS 3 
39.0 


27.0 
LFS w/o cleaning | 41.0 
LFS w cleaning 27.0 (34.4) 





5.2 The Workloads 


We used three traces in our experiments: TPC- 
C™ Financial, and Campus. Their characteristics 
are summarized in Table 4. 

The TPC-C benchmark is a widely accepted 
benchmark for testing the performance of database 
systems running OLTP workloads developed by the 
Transaction Processing performance Council (TPC) 
[24]. The TPC-C trace contains all read and write 
requests to the bufter pool when running the bench- 
mark on IBM® DB2® 7.2 on Windows NT® Server 
4.0. The scale of the TPC-C benchmark is expressed 
in terms of the number of warehouses represented. 
The database used in this study contains 50 ware- 
houses. The TPC-C trace was collected using a trac- 
ing package ported from [8]. 

The Financial trace [22] was published by the 
Storage Performance Council. It is a disk I/O trace 


USENIX Association 
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Table 4: Trace Characteristics 
TPC-C | Financial | Campus 


Data size(MB) 5088 10645 9416 
Page size(KB) = 


BI.05 
341 164 
Logical 5.66 0.28 2716 
pn 
Physical 1.37 O43 2.56 | 

reads/writes 


of an OLTP application running at a large finan- 
cial institution. Since the trace was collected at the 
I/O controller level, many reads have already been 
filtered out by the in-memory buffer. This trace 
contains I/O requests to 23 containers. In our ex- 
periments, the requests to the three largest contain- 
ers were ignored to reduce the resources required by 
the simulator. Since these three containers have the 
fewest requests relative to their sizes, this omission 
has little impact on our results. 

The Campus trace is a one-day trace taken from 
the NFS trace collected at Harvard University cam- 
pus in October 2001 [3]. This trace is dominated by 
email activities. It contains reads, writes and direc- 
tory operations to the NFS server. Reads and writes 
make up 85% of the requests. Since the sizes of the 
directories are unknown from the trace, it is difficult 
to replay the directory operations in the simulator, 
but because we assume NVRAM is used, these direc- 
tory operations do not cause expensive synchronized 
writes. So their impact on performance is small. We 
discard the directory operations and use only the 
reads and writes. 


5.3. Experimental Setup 

Since our interest is the performance of various 
disk layouts on busy systems, we configured the sim- 
ulator as a closed system without think time, i.e., the 
next trace record is issued as soon as the processing 
of the previous one finishes. Using this method, we 
were able to use traces with a small number of users 
to represent the workloads imposed on a system by 
many more users with think time. For example, the 
workload generated by 30 users without think time 
with 1.28 seconds average response time is equiva- 
lent to that generated by about 500 users with 21 
seconds! average think time between requests. The 
details of this deduction are in the appendix. 

We used the Quantum atlasl0k 1999 disk model, 
the latest disk model provided by DiskSim. Its spec- 


1The weighted average think time plus keying time defined 
in Clause 5.2.5.7 of TPC-C benchmark version 5.0 


ifications are given in Table 5. Write-back caching 
is disabled to protect data loss from power failure. 
The disk scheduling algorithm is SCAN based on 
logical page numbers. 


Table 5: Disk Specifications 


Atlas10k 
(Year 
1999) 
10025 
229-334 
Cylinders 10042 
Platters 6 
Size(GB) 9.1 
Seek Time(ms) 5.6 
Bandwidth(MB/s) 20.4 


Year 
2003 
Disk 


Parameters 


RPM 
Sectors/Track 





To study the performance of disk layouts on to- 
day’s and future disks, we also designed models for 
a high-end disk of year 2003 and a high-end disk of 
the sort we might imagine to appear in year 2008. 
Looking back over 15 years history of disk technol- 
ogy evolution, we made the following assumptions: 
every 5 years, transfer rate increases by 242% [6], 
average seek time decreases by 76% [20], and RPM 
(Rotations Per Minute) increases by 61% [1]. We 
also assumed that all cylinders have the same num- 
ber of tracks, the number of platters is 8, and the 
disk size is 18GB for the year 2003 disk and 36GB 
for the year 2008 disk. The specifications of these 
two disks calculated on the basis of these assump- 
tions are given in the two rightmost columns of ‘Ta- 
ble 5. The seek time distribution data were created 
by linearly scaling the seek time distribution of the 
atlas10k disk defined in DiskSim. 

We used RAID-0 and RAID-5 as multi-disk mod- 
els. The stripe size for both RAID-0 and RAID-5 is 
computed based on Equation (6) and then rounded 
to the closest powers of two. For RAID-O arrays 
with n disks, the segment size is n x StripeSize. 
For RAID-5 arrays, the segment size is (n — 1) x 
StripeSize, since 1/n of the total disk space is ded- 
icated to parity data. 

In order to vary the disk space utilization, only 
part of the disk is accessed, independent of the ac- 
tual size of the disk. For example, if the data size 
is 6GB and the disk space utilization is 60%, the 
total disk space required is Heh = 10GB. If there 
are 0 disks, the first 2GB of each disk is used. Since 
the disk layout approaches do not handle page allo- 
cation and deallocation, all data are stored on the 
former part of the disk initially. As a result, the 
seek time (particularly for Overwrite) is very short, 
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which makes 7 smaller. Thus this data layout makes 
the performance results for LFS, WOLF, and Hy- 
Log conservative compared to Overwrite than in real 
workloads where data are often placed far apart. For 
LFS, WOLF, and HyLog, the data will eventually 
spread across the whole disk as data are written, 
which is considered as the warmup period. Only the 
performance data collected after the warmup period 
is considered. 

The performance metric used in this paper is 
throughput, defined as the number of I/O requests 
finished per second. 

Table 6 summarizes the parameters and values 
used in our experiments. Since these parameters can 
be easily controlled in the TPC-C trace, this trace 
is used to study the impacts of various parameters 
on throughput. When evaluating the throughput of 
RAID-5, we compare a 9-disk RAID-5 array with 
an 8-disk RAID-O array so that they have the same 
segment size. 


Table 6: Experimental Parameters 


: 
= 


Overwrite, 
LFS, WOLF, 
HyLog 


Number of disks 
15-0 


atlaslOk, 
Disk type year 2008 disk atlas10k 
year 2003 disk 


| RAID-0, 


TPC-C, 
Financial, 
Campus 


Buffer pool size |— ———__—|_ 400MB 


Workload ‘FEPEse 





6 Simulation Results 
6.1 Validation of the Cost Model 


Since the cost model was developed for uniform 
random update workload, we use results for the 
same workload to validate the cost model. In partic- 
ular, we use previous results for TPC-B (reported in 
[17, 21]), a random update workload, to verify the 
throughput of LFS and Overwrite. Since the write 
cost is the average time required to write a page and 
a transaction requires a page read and a page write, 
the throughput X is computed as 


d 


xX =———— , 
Dae oe enn 
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where C is the write cost of the disk layout, and Typu 
is the CPU overhead for processing each page, which 
is 0.9ms for Overwrite and 1.8ms for LFS [21]. The 
results in Table 7 show that the model matches the 
measurement results well. 


Table 7: Cost Model Validation 
Previous Model Difference 


27.0 [21] 28.6 6.0% 
34.4[17] 37.3 84% 


Overwrite 
LFS-cleaning 


6.2 Impact of Various Factors 





Disk Space Utilization and Disk Type 


Figure 6(a) shows the throughput of different lay- 
outs under various disk space utilization and differ- 
ent disks. Since the throughput of LFS, WOLF, 
and HyLog almost overlaps for the year 2003 and 
year 2008 disks, only one line is shown for each 
of these disks. The throughput of all layouts im- 
proves with faster disks. The throughput of Over- 
write is not affected by the disk space utilization, 
while the throughput of other layout approaches 
decreases when the space utilization is high. The 
faster the disk, the more LFS and WOLF can tol- 
erate the high space utilization because faster disks 
have higher 7 as shown in Figure 1. Figure 6(b) 
gives a closer look at the throughput of the atlas10k 
disk. The throughput of WOLF overlaps that of 
LFS for most configurations and outperforms LFS 
by 5% when the disk space utilization ug is very high 
(98%). The throughput of HyLog overlaps that of 
LFS when wg < 95%. This is because HyLog con- 
siders all pages as hot based on its cost model Equa- 
tion (8) (see Figure 4(b)). The throughput of HyLog 
is comparable with Overwrite when the disk space 
utilization is higher. HyLog outperforms Overwrite 
by 7.4% when the disk space utilization is 97%. 

To provide some insights into the performance 
that LFS and HyLog show above, we give further 
analysis of two example points: LFS running on at- 
lasl0k with 95% disk space utilization and HyLog 
running on atlasl10k with 98% disk space utilization. 

In the LFS example, the measured cleaning space 
utilization is u = 88.4%. This is lower than the 
90.2% computed from Equation (2) because of the 
skewness of accesses in TPC-C. Therefore, to write 
one segment of new data, wat = 16.3 segment I/Os 
need to be performed for cleaning. So the cleaning 
traffic contributes 94.2% to the total segment I/O 
trafic. The measured T,, and Tse, from simulation 
is 5.6ms and 27.3ms, respectively. Therefore, 7 = 
26.3. The measured proportion of disk idle time is 
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Figure 6: The Impact of Disk Space Utilization on 
System Throughput. 


[The throughput is normalized to Overwrite. The 
number of users is 20, the number of disks is 4, the 
trace is TPC-C, and the buffer pool size is 400MB.] 


30%, so 7 should be adjusted to 7/(1 — 30%) = 37.6. 
Based on the scaled write cost model, 


Cr) Cl nceleanine = n(1 a u) /2 = 2.2, 


which means the write throughput of LFS is 2.2 
times of the write throughput of Overwrite. Since 
the write traffic contributes 42% to the total traf- 
fic after filtering by the buffer cache (Table 4), LFS 
outperforms Overwrite by 30%, which is close to the 
simulation result of 27%. 

In the HyLog example, the hot page proportion 
selected by the page separating algorithm during the 
run is 35-45%. We use the data collected at the first 
measurement interval after warmup as the example. 
The proportion of hot pages is 42.2%, and the pro- 
portion of hot writes is 58.2%. The measured clean- 
ing space utilization is 93.4%, which is lower than 
that in LFS for the same configuration (96.2%). The 


proportion of disk idle time is 22.5%, the measured 
Tpg and Tse, are 5.8ms and 27.2ms, respectively, and 
the adjusted ‘7 is a iene = 35.2. Therefore, the 
write cost model indicates that the write throughput 
of the hot partition is 16% higher than Overwrite. 
Thus the overall weighted write throughput is 9% 
higher than Overwrite. Taking the read traffic into 
account, the throughput of HyLog is 1.036 that of 
Overwrite, which is close to the simulation result 
of 1.008. The write throughput of LFS computed 
from the cost model under 98% disk space utiliza- 
tion is 66.9% of Overwrite, and the overall through- 
put of LFS including read and write traffic is 82.8% 
of Overwrite, which is close to the simulation result 
of 78.0%. 

Figure 7 shows how well the separating algorithm 
works. The hot page proportion found by the sep- 
arating algorithm (35-45%) is close to optimal, and 
the achieved throughput is 96.4% of the maximum 
possible throughput. 


a 
Fixed Hot Page Proportion —-— ~~ 
HyLog Se és 


Throughput (x1000) 





0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1 
Hot Page Proportion 


Figure 7: Sensitivity of Separating Criteria. 


[The number of users is 20, the number of disks is 
4, the trace is IT7PC-C, the disk space utilization is 
98%, and the buffer pool size is 400MB.| 


Impact of Number of Users and Number of 
Disks 


Figure 8 shows the throughput normalized to Over- 
write under different numbers of users and disks. 
WOLF is not shown since it almost overlaps with 
LFS. Two trends can be observed in the relative 
throughput of LFS, WOLF, and HyLog: (1) it drops 
with more users; (2) it drops with more disks. 
With more users, the average disk seek time is 
reduced because of the disk scheduling algorithm, 
which reduces 7. The disk idle time in Overwrite is 
also reduced with more users. Therefore, the first 
trend happens in both low disk space utilization 
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(Figure 8(a)) and high disk space utilization (Fig- 
ure 8(b) and 8(c)). 

With more disks, the segment size is larger, thus 
the cleaning cost is higher [14], which reduces the 
benefit of the log-structured layout. This happens 
only when cleaning cost plays an important role, 
which is true when the disk space utilization is high. 
Therefore, the second trend is apparent only when 
the disk space utilization is high (Figure 8(b)). 

In Figure 8(b) and 8&(c), the throughput of HyLog 
overlaps with that of LFS when LFS outperforms 
Overwrite, and HyLog becomes comparable with 
Overwrite when Overwrite outperforms LFS. Hy- 
Log incorrectly follows LFS when there are 4 users 
and 15 disks, because at this configuration, a very 
small error in the estimation of 7 can cause HyLog to 
make the wrong decision, while HyLog can tolerate 
some error in the estimation of ‘7 in other configura- 
tions. 


Impact of Disk Array Type 


Figure 9 shows the throughput of the four disk 
layouts (Overwrite, LFS, WOLF, and HyLog) on 
RAID-0 and RAID-5. For Overwrite, the through- 
put on RAID-5 is about 50% of that on RAID- 
0. This performance degradation is caused by the 
slower page update of RAID-5. For LFS and WOLF, 
the use of RAID-5 increases throughput by 6.5-10%, 
because the segment I/O performance is not af- 
fected by RAID-5, while the one more disk in RAID- 
5 increases the page read throughput. When the 
disk space utilization is high, the throughput of Hy- 
Log on RAID-O is comparable with Overwrite. The 
throughput of HyLog on RAID-5 is comparable with 
LFS because the slower page I/O in RAID-5 makes 
7 higher. Thus most pages are considered to be hot 
pages. 
6.3 Results for the Other Workloads 
Figure 10 shows the throughput of the four disk 
layouts using the Financial and Campus traces. The 
throughput is normalized relative to that of Over- 
write. For both traces, the performance advantage 
of LFS, WOLF, and HyLog is much higher than that 
observed with the TPC-C trace. This difference is 
attributed to two facts. First, the distribution of 
data updates in the Financial and Campus traces is 
more skewed than it is in the TPC-C trace, lead- 
ing to less cleaning cost. Second, the proportion of 
writes in these two traces is much higher than in the 
TPC-C trace, since many reads have already been 
filtered out by client-side buffers (in the Campus 
trace) or in-memory buffers (in the Financial trace). 
Since the Financial trace is more skewed than the 
Campus trace and the writes in the Financial trace 
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Figure 8 Impact of Number of Users and Number 
of Disks. 

[Disk is atlasl0k, trace is TPC-C. In Figure 8(a), 
the throughput curves of LFS and HyLog almost 
overlap, thus only the throughput of LFS is drawn. 
Figure 8(c) shows the hidden data points of Fig- 
ure 8(b).] 


have higher proportion than in the Campus trace, 
the advantage of log-structured layouts in the Fi- 
nancial trace is higher than in the Campus trace. 
The performance results under other configurations 
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Figure 10: Throughput of LFS, WOLF, and HyLog 
normalized relative to Overwrite for the Financial 
and Campus traces. 


|The number of disks is 1, the disk space utilization 
is 80%, the segment size is 512KB, and the buffer 
pool size is 400MB.] 


show similar trends. 


7 Conclusions and Future Work 


In this paper we study the write performance of 
the Overwrite and LFS disk layouts. A write cost 
model was developed to compare the performance 
of these disk layouts. Contrary to the common be- 
lief that its high cleaning cost disadvantages LFS, 
we found that because of the advancement of disk 
technologies, the performance of LFS is significantly 
better than Overwrite even under the most patho- 
logical workload for LFS (random update), unless 
the disk space utilization is very high. 


Since LFS still performs worse than Overwrite un- 
der certain conditions such as high disk space utiliza- 
tion, we propose a new disk layout model called Hy- 
Log. HyLog uses a log-structured approach for hot 
pages to achieve high write performance and over- 
write for cold pages to reduce the cleaning cost. The 
page separating algorithm of HyLog is based on the 
write cost model and can separate hot pages from 
cold pages dynamically. Our results on a wide range 
of system and workload configurations show that 
HyLog performs comparably to the best of Over- 
write, LFS, and WOLF in most configurations. 

As future work, we want to study the read per- 
formance of LFS and HyLog and the impact of disk 
technology on them. 
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Appendix 


The average think time plus keying time defined by 
the T7PC-C benchmark is 21 seconds. The simula- 
tion results indicate that the system with 30 users 
without think time has a response time of 1.28 sec- 
onds if one disk is present in the system. Assum- 
ing that the number of users with think time in 
the system is n, the average arrival rate of users 
is ee = s5>5. From Little’s Law, we have: 

O = s55g X 1.28. Therefore, n = 522 = 500, which 
indicates that the workload generated by 30 users 
without think time presents equivalent workload to 
that generated by about 500 users with 21 seconds 
think time between requests. 
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Abstract 


The Atropos logical volume manager allows applications 
to exploit characteristics of its underlying collection of 
disks. It stripes data in track-sized units and explicitly 
exposes the boundaries, allowing applications to maxi- 
mize efficiency for sequential access patterns even when 
they share the array. Further, it supports efficient diag- 
onal access to blocks on adjacent tracks, allowing ap- 
plications to orchestrate the layout and access to two- 
dimensional data structures, such as relational database 
tables, to maximize performance for both row-based and 
column-based acccsscs. 


1 Introduction 


Many storage-intensive applications, most notably 
database systems and scientific computations, have 
some control over their access patterns. Wanting the 
best performance possible, they choose the data layout 
and access patterns they believe will maximize I/O effi- 
ciency. Currently, however, their decisions are based on 
manual tuning knobs and crude rules of thumb. Applica- 
tion writers know that large I/Os and sequential patterns 
are best, but are otherwise disconnected from the under- 
lying reality. The result is often unnecessary complexity 
and inefficiency on both sides of the interface. 

Today’s storage interfaces (e.g., SCSI and ATA) hide 
almost everything about underlying components, forc- 
ing applications that want top performance to guess and 
assume [7, 8]. Of course, arguing lo expose more in- 
formation highlights a tension between the amount of 
information exposed and the added complexity in the 
interface and implementations. The current storage in- 
terface, however, has remained relatively unchanged for 
15 years, despite the shift from (relatively) simple disk 
drives to large disk array systems with logical volume 
managers (LVMs). The same information gap exists in- 
side disk array systems—although their LVMs sit below 
a host’s storage interface, most do not exploit device- 
specific features of their component disks. 

This paper describes a logical volume manager, called 
Atropos (see Figure 1), that exploits information about 
its component disks and exposes high-level information 
about its data organization. With a new data organiza- 
tion and minor extensions to today’s storage interface, 
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Figure 1: Atropos logical volume manager architecture. Atropos 
exploits disk characteristics {arrow 1). automatically extracted from 
disk drives, to construct a new data organization. It exposes high-level 
parameters that allow applications to directly take advantage of this 
data organization for efficient access to one- or (wo-dimensional data 
structures (arrow 2). 


it accomplishes two significant ends. First, Atropos ex- 
ploits automatically-extracted knowledge of disk track 
boundaries, using them as its stripe unit boundaries. By 
also exposing these boundaries explicitly, it allows ap- 
plications to use previously proposed “track-aligned ex- 
tents” (traxtents), which provide substantial benefits for 
mid-sized segments of blocks and for streaming pattems 
interleaved with other I/O activity [22]. 

Second, Afropos uses and exposes a data organiza- 
tion that lets applications go beyond the “only one di- 
mension can be efficient” assumption associated with 
today’s linear storage address space. In particular, two- 
dimensional dala structures (e.g., database tables) can be 
laid out for almost maximally efficient access in both 
row- and column-orders, climinating a trade-off [15] 
currently faced by database storage managers. Atro- 
pos enables this by exploiting automatically-extracted 
knowledge of track/head switch delays to support semi- 
sequential access: diagonal access to ranges of blocks 
(one range per track) across a sequence of tracks. 

In this manner, a relational database table can be laid 
out such that scanning a single column occurs at stream- 
ing bandwidth (for the full array of disks), and reading 
a single row costs only 16%—38% more than if it had 
been the optimized order. We have implemented Atro- 
pos as a host-based LVM, and we evaluate it with both 
database workload experiments (TPC-H) and analytic 
models. Because Atropos exposes its key parameters ex- 
plicitly, these performance benefits can be realized with 
no manual tuning of storage-related application knobs. 
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The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 discusses current logical volume managers and 
the need for Atropos. Section 3 describes the design an 
implementation of Atropos. Section 4 describes how At- 
ropos \s used by a database storage manager. Section 5 
evaluates Atropos and its valuc for database storage man- 
agement. Section 6 discusses related work. 


2 Background 


This section overviews the design of current disk array 
LVMs, which do not exploit the performance benefits of 
disk-specific characteristics. It highlights the features of 
the A tropos LVM. which addresses shortcomings of cur- 
rent LVMs, and describes how Atropos supports ef ficient 
access in both column- and row-major orders to applica- 
tions accessing two-dimensional data structures. 


2.1 Conventional LVM design 


Current disk array LVMs do not sufficiently exploit or 
expose the unique performance characteristics of their 
individual disk drives. Since an LVM sits below the 
host’s storage interface, it could internally exploit disk- 
specific features without the host being aware beyond 
possibly improved performance. Instead, most use data 
distribution schemes designed and configured indepen- 
dently of the underlying devices. Many stripe data 
across their disks, assigning fixed-sized sets of blocks 
to their disks in a round-robin fashion; others use more 
dynamic assignment schemes for their fixed-size units. 
With a well-chosen unit size, disk striping can provide 
effective load balancing of small I/Os and parallel trans- 
fers for large I/Os [13, 16, 18]. 

A typical choice for the stripe unit size is 32-64 KB. 
For example, EMC’s Symmetrix 8000 spreads and repli- 
cates 32 KB chunks across disks [10]. HP’s Au- 
toRAID [25] spreads 64 KB “relocation blocks” across 
disks. These values conform to the conclusions of early 
studies [4] of stripe unit size trade-offs, which showed 
that a unit size roughly matching a single disk track (32— 
64 KB at the times of these systems’ first implementa- 
tions) was a good rule-of-thumb. Interestingly, many 
such systems seem not to track the growing track size 
over time (200-350 KB for2002 disks), perhaps because 
the values are hard-coded into the design. As a conse- 
quence, medium- to large-sized requests to the array re- 
sult in suboptimal performance due to small inefficient 
disk accesses. 


2.2 Exploiting disk characteristics 


Track-sized stripe units: Aftropos matches the stripe 
unit size to the exact track size of the disks in the vol- 
ume. In addition to conforming to the rule-of-thumb as 
disk technology progresses, this choice allows applica- 
tions (and the array itself [11]) to utilize track-based ac- 
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cesses: accesses aligned and sized for one track. Recent 
research [22] has shown that doing so increases disk ef- 
ficiency by up to 50% for streaming applications that 
share the disk system with other activity and for compo- 
nents (e.g., log-structured file systems [17]) that utilize 
medium-sized segments. In fact, track-based access pro- 
vides almost the same disk efficiency for such applica- 
tions as would sequential streaming. 

The improvement results trom two disk-level details. 
First, firmware support for zero-latency access elimi- 
nates rotational latency for full-track accesses; the data 
of one track can be read in one revolution regardless of 
the initial rotational offset after the seek. Second, no 
head switch is involved in reading a single track. Com- 
bined, these positioning delays represent over a third 
of the total service time for non-aligned, approximately 
track-sized accesses. Using small stripe unit sizes, as 
do the array controllers mentioned above, increases the 
proportion of time spent on these overheads. 

Atropos uses automated extraction methods described 
in previous work [21, 22] to match stripe units to disk 
track boundaries. As detailed in Section 3.3, Atropos 
also deals with multi-zoned disk geometnes, whereby 
tracks at different radial distances have different num- 
bers of sectors. that are not multiples of any useful block 
SIZe. 

Efficient access to non-contiguous blocks: In addi- 
lion to exploiting disk-specific information to determine 
its stripe unit size, Atropos exploits disk-specific infor- 
mation to support efficient access to data across sev- 
eral stripe units mapped to the same disk. This access 
pattern, called semi-sequential, reads some data from 
each of several tracks such that, after the initial seek, 
no positioning delays other than track switches are in- 
curred. Such access 1s appropriate for two-dimensional 
data structures, allowing efficient access in both row- 
and column-major order. 

In order to arrange data for efficient semi-sequential 
access, A tropos must know the track switch time as well 
as the track sizes. Caretully deciding how much data to 
access on cach track, before moving to the next, allows 
Atropos to access data from several tracks in one full rev- 
olution by taking advantage of the Shortest-Positioning- 
Time-First (SPTF) [12, 23] request scheduler built into 
disk firmware. Given the set of accesses to the dif- 
ferent tracks, the scheduler can arrange them to ensure 
efficient execution by minimizing the total positioning 
time. If the sum of the data transfer times and the track 
switch times equals the time for one rotation, the sched- 
uler will service them in an order that largely eliminates 
rotational latency (similar to the zero-latency fcature for 
single track access). The result is that semi-scquental 
accesses are much more efficient than a like number of 
random or unorchestrated accesses. 
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2.3 Access to 2D data structures 


Figure 2 uses a simple example to illustrate Atropos’s 
benefits to applications that require efficient access to 
two-dimensional structures in both dimensions and con- 
trasts it with conventional striping in disk arrays. The 
example depicts a two-dimensional data structure (e.g., a 
table of a relational database) consisting of four columns 
[1,...,4] and many rows [a,...,z]. For simplicity, cach 
element (e.g., a) maps lo a single LBN of the logical 
volume spanning two disks. 

To map this two-dimensional structure into a linear 
space of LBNs, conventional systems decide a priori 
which order (1.e., column- or row-major) is likely to be 
accessed most [frequently [5]. In the example in Fig- 
ure 2, a column-major access was chosen and hence the 
FUNS Of) (4) .Di, 2224 21\\s (49, Dice cn, (a v03..., 24 and 
[a4,b4,...,24] assigned to contiguous LBNs. The map- 
ping of each element to the LBNs of the individual disks 
is depicted in Figure 2(b) in a layout called Naive. When 
accessing a column, the disk array uses (i) sequential 
access within each disk and (11) parallel access to both 
disks, resulting in maximum efficiency. 

Accessing data in the other order (1.e., row-major), 
however, results in disk I/Os to disjoint LBNs. For the 
example in Figure 2(b), an access to row [aj,q2,q3,a4] 
requires four I/Os, each of which includes the high posi- 
tioning cost for asmall random request. The inefficiency 
of this access pattern stems from the lack of information 
in conventional systems; one column is blindly allocated 
after another within the LBN address space. 

Atropos supports efficient access in both orders with 
a new data organization, depicted in Figure 2(c). This 
layout maps columns such that their respective first row 
elements start on the same disk and enable efficient row- 
order access. This layout still achieves sequential, and 
hence efficient, column-major access, just like the Naive 
layout. Accessing the row [a1,a2,a3,a4], however, is 
much more efficient than with Naive. Instead of small 
random accesses, the row is now acccssed semi-sequen- 
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Figure 2: Two layouts for parallel access to a two-dimensional data structure mapped to a linear L3BN address space. 
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tially in (at most) one disk revolution, incurring much 
smaller positioning cost (1.e., eliminating all but the first 
seek and all rotational latency). Section 3 describes why 
this semi-sequential access 1s efficient. 


2.4 Efficient access for database systems 


By mapping two-dimensional structures (e.g., large non- 
Sparse matrices or database tables) into a linear LBN 
space without providing additional information to appli- 
cations, efficient accesses in conventional storage sys- 
tems are only possible in one of row- or column-major 
order. Database management systems (DBMS) thus pre- 
dict the common order of access by a workload and 
choose a layout optimized for that order, knowing that 
accesses along the other major axis will be inefficient. 

In particular, onlinc transaction processing (OLTP) 
workloads, which make updates to full records, favor ef- 
ficient row-order access. On the other hand, decision 
support system (DSS) workloads often scan a subset of 
table columns and get better performance using an orga- 
nization with efficient column-order access [15]. With- 
out explicit support from the storage device, however, a 
DBMS system cannot efficiently support both workloads 
with one data organization. 

The different storage models (a.k.a. page layouts) em- 
ployed by DBMSs trade the performance of row-major 
and column-major order accesses. The page layout 
prevalent in commercial DBMS, called the N-ary stor- 
age mode} (NSM), stores a fixed number of full records 
(all n attributes) in a single page (typically 8 KB). This 
page layout is optimized for OLTP workloads with row- 
major access and random I/Os. This layout is also effi- 
cient for scans of entire tables; the DBMS can sequen- 
tially scan one page after another. However, when only 
a subset of attributes is desired (e.g., the column-major 
access prevalent in DSS workloads), the DBMS must 
fetch full pages with all attributes, effectively reading 
the entire table even though only a fraction of the data 1s 
needcd. 
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To alleviate the inefficiency of column-major access 
with NSM, a decomposition storage model (DSM) verti- 
cally partitions a table into individual columns [5]. Each 
DSM page thus contains a single attribute for a fixed 
number of records. However, fetching full records re- 
quires # accesses Lo single-attribute pages and n — | joins 
on the record ID to reconstruct the entire record. 

The stark difference between row-major and column- 
major efficiencies for the two layouts described above is 
so detrimental to database performance that some have 
even proposed maintaining two copies of each table to 
avoid it [15]. This solution requires twice the capacity 
and must propagate updates to each copy to maintain 
consistency. With Atropos’s data layout, which offers 
efficient access in both dimensions, database systems do 
not have to compromise. 


2.5 A more explicit storage interface 


Virtually all of today’s disk arrays use an interface (e.g., 
SCSI or ATA) that presents the storage device as a linear 
space of equally-sized blocks. Each block is uniquely 
addressed by an integer, called a logical block number 
(LBN). This linear abstraction hides non-linearities in 
storage device access times. Therefore, applications and 
storage devices use an unwritten contract, which states 
that large sequential accesses to contiguous LBNs are 
much more efficient than random accesses and small I/O 
sizes. Both entities work hard to abide by this implicit 
contract; applications construct access patterns that fa- 
vor large I/O and LVMs map contiguous LBNs to me- 
dia locations that ensure efficient execution of sequen- 
tial I/Os. Unfortunately, an application decides on I/O 
sizes without any more specific information about the 
LBN mappings chosen by an LVM because current stor- 
age interfaces hide it. 

In the absence of clearly defined mechanisms, appli- 
cations rely on knobs that must be manually set by a 
system administrator. For example, the IBM DB2 re- 
lational database system uses the PREFETCHSIZE and 
EXTENTSIZE parameters to determine the maximal size 
of a prefetch I/O for sequential access and the number of 
pages to put into a single extent of contiguous LBNs [6]. 
Another parameter, called DB2 STRIPED CONTAINERS, 
instructs DBMS to align I/Os on stripe unit boundaries. 
Relying on proper knob settings 1s fragile and prone to 
human errors: it may be unclear how to relate them to 
LVM configuration parameters. Because of these diffi- 
culties, and the information gap introduced by inexpres- 
sive storage interfaces, applications cannot easily take 
advantage of significant performance characteristics of 
modern disk arrays. Atropos exposes explicit informa- 
lion about stripe unit sizes and semi-sequential access. 
This information allows applications to directly match 
their access patterns to the disk array’s characteristics. 
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Figure 3: Afrepes quadrangle layout. The numbers to the lett 
of disk 0 are the VL®BNs mapped to the gray disk locations connected 
by the arrow (not the first block of each quadrangle row). The arrow 
illustrates cfficient access in the other-major. 


3  Atropos logical volume manager 


The Atropos disk array LVM addresses the aforemen- 
tioned shortcomings of many current disk array LVM 
designs. It exploits disk-specific characteristics to con- 
struct a new data organization. It also exposes high-level 
features of this organization to higher-levels of the stor- 
age stack, allowing them to directly take advantage of 
key device-specific characteristics. This section details 
the new data organization and the information Atropos 
exposes to applications. 


3.1 


As illustrated in Figure 3, Atropos lays data across p 
disks in basic allocation units called quadrangles. A 
quadrangle is a collection of logical volume LBNs, here 
referred to as VLBNs, mapped to a single disk. Each 
successive quadrangle is mapped to a different disk. 

A quadrangle consists of d consecutive disk tracks, 
with d referred to as the quadrangle’s depth. Hence, a 
single quadrangle is mapped to a contiguous range of a 
single disk’s logical blocks, here referred to as DLBNs. 
The VLBN and DLBN sizes may differ; a single VLBN 
consists of b DLBNs, with b being the block size of a 
single logical volume block. For example, an application 
may choose a VLBN size to match its allocation units 
(e.g., an 8 KB database block size), while a DLBN 1s 
typically 512 bytes. 

Each quadrangle’s dimensions are w x d logical 
blocks (VLBNs), where w is the quadrangle width and 
equals the number of VLBNs mapped to a single track. 
In Figure 3, both d and w are four. The relationship be- 
tween the dimensions of a quadrangle and the mappings 
to individual logical blocks of a single disk are described 
in Section 3.2.2. 

The goal of the Afropos data organization is to allow 
efficient access in two dimensions. Efficient access of 
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the primary dimension is achievcd by striping contigu- 
ous VLBNs across quadrangles on all disks. Much like 
ordinary disk arrays, which map LANs across individ- 
ual stripe units, each quadrangle row contains a contigu- 
ous run of VLBNs covering a contiguous run of a single 
disk’s DLBNs on a single track. [fence, sequential ac- 
cess naturally exploits the high efficiency of track-based 
access explained in Section 2.2. For example, in Fig- 
ure 3, an access to 16 sequential blocks starting at VLBN 
O, will be broken into four disk I/Os executing in parallel 
and fetching full tracks: VLBNs 0-3 from disk 0, VLBNs 
4—7 from disk 1, VLBNs 8-11 from disk 2, and VLBNs 
12-15 from disk 3. 

Efficient access to the secondary dimension 1s 
achieved by mapping it to semi-sequential VLBNs. Fig- 
urc 3 indicates the semi-sequential VLBNs with a dashed 
line. Requests to the semi-sequential VLBNs in a single 
quadrangle are all issued together in a batch. The disk’s 
intemal scheduler then chooses the request that will in- 
cur the smallest positioning cost (the sum of seek and 
rotational latency) and services it first. Once the first re- 
quest is serviced, servicing all other requests will incur 
only a track switch to the adjacent track. Thanks to the 
semi-sequential layout, no rotational latency is incurred 
for any of the subsequent requests, regardless of which 
requcst was serviced first. 

Naturally, the sustained bandwidth of semi-sequential 
access 1S smaller than that of sequential access. How- 
ever, Semi-scquential access is more efficient than read- 
ing d effectively-random VLBNs spread across d tracks, 
as would be the case in a normal striped disk array. Ac- 
cessing random VLBNs will incur rotational latency, av- 
eraging half a revolution per access. In the example of 
Figure 3, the semi-sequential access, depicted by the ar- 
row, proceeds across VLBNs 0, 16,32,...,240 and oc- 
curs on all p disks, achieving the aggregate semi-sequen- 
tial bandwidth of the disk array. 


3.2 Quadrangle layout parameters 


The values that determine efficient quadrangle layout de- 
pend on disk characteristics, which can be described by 
two parametcrs. The parameter N describes the num- 
ber of sectors. or DLBNs, per track. The parameter H 
describes the track skew in the mapping of DLBNs to 
physical sectors. The layout and disk parameters are 
summarized in Table 1. 

Track skew is a property of disk data layouts as a con- 
sequence of track switch time. When data is accessed 
sequentially on a disk beyond the end of a track, the 
disk must switch to the next track to continue access- 
ing. Switching tracks takes some amount of time, during 
which no data can be accessed. While the track switch is 
in progress, the disk continues to spin, of course. There- 
fore, sequential LBNs on successive tracks are physi- 


Disk physical parameters 


N Sectors per track 
A Head switch 





in DLBNs 


Table 1: Parameters used by Atropos. 


cally skewed so that when the switch is complete, the 
head will be positioned ovcr the next sequential LBN. 
This skew is expressed as the parameter H which is the 
number of DLBNs that the head passes over during the 
track switch time. 

Figure 4 shows a sample quadrangle layout and its pa- 
rameters. Figure 4(a) shows an example of how quad- 
rangle VLBNs map to DLBNs. Along the x-axis, a quad- 
rangle contains w VLBNs, each of size b DLBNs. In the 
example, one VLBN consists of two DLBNs, and hence 
b = 2. As illustrated in the example, a quadrangle does 
not always use all DLBNs when the number of sectors 
per track, N, is not divisible by b. In this case, there are 
R residual DLBNs that are not assigned to quadrangles. 
Figure 4(b) shows the physical locations of each b-sized 
VLBN on individual tracks, accounting for track skew, 
which equals 3 sectors (H= 3 DLBNs) in this example. 


3.2.1 Determining layout parameters 


To determine a suitable quadrangle layout at format 
time, Atropos uses as its input parameters the automat- 
ically extracted disk characteristics, N and H, and the 
block size, b, which are given by higher level software. 
Based on these input parameters, the other quadrangle 
layout parameters, d and w, are calculated as described 
below. 

To explain the relationship between the quadrangle 
layout parameters and the disk physical parameters, let’s 
assume that we want to read one block of b DLBNs from 
each of d tracks. This makes the total request sizc, S, 
equal to db. As illustrated in Figure 4(b), the locations 
of the b blocks on each track are chosen to ensure the 
most efficient access. Accessing b on the next track can 
commence as soon as the disk head finishes reading on 
the previous track and repositions itself above the new 
track. During the repositioning, H sectors pass under 
the heads. 

To bound the response time for reading the S sectors, 
we need to find suitable values for b and d to ensure that 
the entire request, consisting of db sectors, is read in at 
most one revolution. Hence, 


db | (d-1)H 
N N 


<1 (1) 
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unassigned disk LBNs 


(a) Logical layout in disk LAN space. 





(b) Physical layout on disk scctors. 


Figure 4: Single quadrangle layout. In this example, the quadrangle layout parameters are b=2 (a single VLBN consists of two DLBNs), w=10 
VLBNs, and d= 4 tracks. The disk physical parameters are H=3 DLBNs and N=21 DLBNs. Given these parameters, R=1. 


where db/N is the media access time needed to fetch 
the desired S sectors and (d —1)H/N is the fraction of 
time spent in head switches when accessing all d tracks. 
Then, as illustrated at the bottom of Figure 4(b), reading 
db sectors is going to take the same amount of time as if 
we were reading db + (d — | )H sectors on a single track 
of a zero-latency access disk. 


The maximal number of tracks, d, from which at Icast 
one sector each can be read in a single revolution 1s 
bound by the number of head switches that can be done 
in a single revolution, so 


ac || 


If we fix d, the number of sectors, b, that yield the 
most efficient access (i.e., reading as many sectors on a 
single track as possible before switching to the next one) 
can be determined from Equation | to get 


Naika 


(2) 


—H 





b< (3) 
Alternatively, if we {ix b, the maximal depth, called 
Dinax, can be expressed from Equation | as 


N+4H 
b+H 


For certain values of NV, db sectors do not span a full 
track. In that case, db+ (d—1)H <N and there are 
R residual sectors, where R < b, as illustrated in Fig- 
ure 4. The number of residual DLBNs on each track not 
mapped to quadrangle blocks is R = N mod w, where 


[5 


Hence, the fraction of disk space that is wasted with 
Atropos’ quadrangle layout is R/N; these sectors are 
skipped to maintain the invariant that db sectors can be 
accessed in at most one revolution. Section 5.2.4 shows 
that this number is less than 2% of the total disk capacity. 


Dinax S 





(4) 


(5) 
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While it may seem that relaxing the one revolution 
constraint might achieve better efficiency, Appendix B 
shows that this intuition is wrong. Accessing more than 
D max tracks 1s detrimental to the overall performance un- 
less d is some multiple of Dyq,. In that case, the service 
time for such access is a multiple of one-revolution time. 


3.2.2 Mapping VLBNs to quadrangles 


Mapping VLBNs to the DLBNs of a single quadran- 
gle is straightforward. Each quadrangle is identified 
by DLBNg, which is the lowest DLBN of the quad- 
rangle and is located at the quadrangle’s top-left cor- 
ner. The DLBNs that can be accessed semi-sequentially 
are easily calculated from the N and b parameters. As 
illustrated in Figure 4, given DLBNg = 0 and b = 2, 
the set {0,24,48,72} contains blocks that can be ac- 
cessed semi-sequentially. To maintain rectangular ap- 
pearance of the layout to an application, these DLBNs 
are mapped to VLBNs {0,10,20,30} when b = 2, p= 1, 
and VLBNo — DLBNo =: 

With no media defects, Atropos only needs to know 
the DLBNo of the first quadrangle. The DLBN g for all 
other quadrangles can be calculated from the N, d, and 
b parameters. With media defects handled via slipping 
(e.g., the primary defects that occurred during manufac- 
turing), certain tracks may contain fewer DLBNs. If the 
number of such defects is less than R, that track can 
be used; if it is not, the DLBNs on that track must be 
skipped. If any tracks are skipped, the starting DLBN of 
each quadrangle row must be stored. 

To avoid the overhead of keeping a table to remember 
the DLBNs for each quadrangle row, Atropos could re- 
format the disk and instruct it to skip over any tracks that 
contain one or more bad sectors. By examining twelve 
Seagate Cheetah 36ES disks, we found there were, on 
average, 404 defects per disk; eliminating all tracks with 
defects wastes less than 5% of the disk’s total capacity. 
The techniques for handling grown defects still apply. 
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(b) RAID 5 layout. 


Figure 5: Atropos quadrangle layout for different RAID levels. 


3.3. Practical system integration 


Building an Atropos logical volume out of p disks is not 
difficult thanks to the regular geometry of each quadran- 
gle. Atropos collects a set of disks with the same ba- 
sic characteristics (e.g., the same make and model) and 
selects a disk zone with the desired number of sectors 
per track, N. The VLBN size, b, is set according to ap- 
plication needs, specifying the access granularity. For 
example, it may correspond to a file system block size 
or database page size. With b known, Atropos uses disk 
parameters to determine the resulting d < Drax. 


In practice, volume configuration can be accom- 
plished in a two-step process. First, higher-level soft- 
ware issues a FORMAT command with desired values of 
volume capacity, level of parallelism p, and block size 
b. Internally, Atropos selects appropriate disks (out of a 
pool of disks it manages), and formats the logical vol- 
ume by implementing a suitable quadrangle lay out. 


3.3.1 Zoned disk geometries 


With zoned-disk geometries, the number of sectors per 
track, N, changes across different zones, which affects 
both the quadrangle width, w, and depth, d. The latter 
changes because the ratio of N to H may be different for 
different zones; the track switch time does not change, 
but the number of sectors that rotate by in that time does. 
By using disks with the same geometries (e.g., same 
disk models), we opt for the simple approach: quadran- 
gles with one w can be grouped into one logical volume 
and those with another w (e.g., quadrangles in a differ- 
ent zone) into a different logical volume. Since modern 
disks have fewer than 8 zones, the size of a logical vol- 
ume stored across a few 72 GB disks would be tens of 
GBs. 


3.3.2 Data protection 


Data protection is an integral part of disk arrays and the 
quadrangle layout lends itself to the protection modcls 
of traditional RAID levels. Analogous to the parity unit, 
a sel of quadrangles with data can be protected with a 
parity quadrangle. To create a RAIDS homologue of a 
parity group with quadrangles, there is one parity quad- 
rangle unit for every p—1 quadrangle stripe units, which 
rotates through all disks. Similarly, the RAID | homo- 
logue can be also constructed, where each quadrangle 
has a mirror on a different disk. Both protection schemes 
are depicted in Figure 5. 


3.3.3 Explicit information to applications 


To allow applications to construct efficient streaming ac- 
cess patterns, Atropos needs to expose the parameter w, 
denoting the stripe unit size. I/Os aligned and sized to 
stripe unit boundaries can be executed most efficiently 
thanks to track-based access and rotating stripe units 
through all p disks. Applications with one-dimensional 
access (e.g., streaming media servers) then exercise ac- 
cess patterns consisting of w-sized I/Os that are aligned 
on disk track boundaries. 

For applications that access two-dimensional data 
structures, and hence want to ulilize semi-sequential ac- 
cess, Atropos also needs to expose the number of disks, 
p. Such applications then choose the primary order for 
data and allocate w x p blocks of this data, correspond- 
ing to a portion of column | {a1,...,4,} in Figure 2. 
They allocate tothenext w x p VLBNs the corresponding 
data of the other-major order (e.g., the {a2,...,/42} por- 
tion of column 2) and so on, until all are mapped. Thus, 
the rectangular region {a|,...,44} would be mapped to 
4wp contiguous VLBNs. 

Access in the primary-major order (columns in Fig- 
ure 2) consists of sequentially reading wp VLBNs. Ac- 
cess in the other-major order is straightforward; the ap- 
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plication simply accesses every wp-th VLBN to get the 
data of the desired row. Atropos need not expose to ap- 
plications the parameter d. It 1s computed and used in- 
ternally by Atropos. 

Because of the simplicity of information Atropos ex- 
poses to applications, the interface to Atropos can be 
readily implemented with small extensions to the com- 
mands already defined in the SCSI protocol. The pa- 
rameters p and w could be exposed in a new mode page 
returned by the MODE SENSE SCSI command. To en- 
sure that Atropos executes all requests to non-contiguous 
VLBNs for the other-major access together, an applica- 
tion can link the appropriate requests. To do so, the 
READ or WRITE commands for semi-sequential access 
are issued with the Link bit set. 


3.3.4 Implementation details 


Our Atropos logical volume manager implementation 
is a Stand-alone process that accepts I/O requests via 
a socket. It issues individual disk I/Os directly to the 
attached SCSI disks using the Linux raw SCSI device 
/dev/sg. With an SMP host, the process can run on a 
separate CPU of the same host, to minimize the effect on 
the execution of the main application. 

An application using Atropos 1s linked with a stub li- 
brary providing API functions for reading and writing. 
The library uses shared memory to avoid data copies and 
communicates through the socket with the Atropos LVM 
process. The Atropos LVM organization is specified by 
a configuration file, which functions in lieu of a format 
command. The file lists the number of disks, p, the de- 
sired block size, b, and the list of disks to be used. 

For convenience, the interface stub also includes three 
functions. The function get.boundaries(LBN) returns 
the stripe unit boundaries between which the given LBN 
talls. Hence, these boundaries form a collection of w 
contiguous LBNs for constructing efficient I/Os. The 
get_rectangle(LBN) funcuion returns the wp contiguous 
LBNs in a single row across all disks. These functions 
are just convenient wrappers that calculate the proper 
LBNs from the w and p parameters. Finally, the stub 
interface also includes a batch() function to explicitly 
group READ and WRITE commands (e.g., for semi-se- 
quential access). 

With no outstanding requests in the queue (i1.e., the 
disk is idle), current SCSI disks wil] immediately sched- 
ule the first received request of batch, even though it may 
not be the one with the smallest rotational latency. This 
diminishes the effectiveness of semi-sequential access. 
To overcome this problem, our Atropos implementation 
“‘pre-schedules” the batch of requests by sending first the 
request that will incur the smallest rotational latency. It 
uses known techniques for SPTF scheduling outside of 
disk firmware [14]. With the help of a detailed and vali- 
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dated model of the disk mechanics [2, 21 ], the disk head 
position is deduced from the location and time of the 
last-completed request. If disks waited for all requests 
of a batch before making a scheduling decision, this pre- 
scheduling would not be necessary. 

Our implementation of the Atropos logical volume 
manager is about 2000 lines of C++ code and includes 
implementations of RAID levels O and |. Another 600 
lines of C code implement methods for automatically ex- 
tracting track boundaries and head switch time [ 22, 26]. 


4 Efficient access in database systems 


Efficient access to database tables in both dimensions 
can significantly improve performance of a variety of 
queries doing selective table scans. These queries can re- 
quest (1) a subset of columns (restricting access along the 
primary dimension, if the order is column-major), which 
is prevalent in decision support workloads (TPC-H), (11) 
a Subset of rows (restricting access along the secondary 
dimension), which is prevalent in online transaction pro- 
cessing (TPC-C), or (111) a combination of both. 

A companion project [24] to Atropos extends the 
Shore database storage manager [3] to support a page 
layout that takes advantage of Atropos’s efficient ac- 
cesses in both dimensions. The page layout is based 
on a cache-efficient page layout, called PAX [1], which 
extends the NSM page layout to group values of a sin- 
gle attribute into units called “minipages”. Minipages in 
PAX exist to take advantage of CPU cache prefetchers 
to minimize cache misses during single-attribute mem- 
ory accesses. We use minipages as well, but they are 
aligned and sized to fit into one or more 512 byte LBNs, 
depending on the relative sizes of the attributes within a 
single page. 

The mapping of 8 KB pages onto the quadrangles 
of the Atropos logical volume is depicted in Figure 6. 
A single page contains 16 equally-sized attributes, la- 
beled A 1-A16, where each attribute is stored in a sepa- 
rate minipage that maps to a single VLBN. Accessing a 
single page 1s thus done by issuing 16 batched requests 
to every 16" (or more generally, wp-th) VLBN. Inter- 
nally, the VLBNs comprising this page are mapped di- 
agonally to the blocks marked with the dashed arrow. 
Hence, 4 semi-sequential accesses proceeding in parallel 
can fetch the entire page (1.e., row-major order access). 

Individual minipages are mapped across sequential 
runs of VLBNs. For example, to fetch attribute Al for 
records 0-399, the database storage manager can issue 
one efficient sequential I/O to fetch the appropriate min1- 
pages. Atropos breaks this I/O into four efficient, track- 
based disk accesses proceeding in parallel. The database 
storage manager then reassembles these minipages into 
appropriate 8 KB pages [24]. 
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Figure 6: Mapping of a database table with 16 attributes onto 
Afropos logical volume with 4 disks. 


Fetching any subset of attributes for a given page 
(record range) is thus a simple matter of issuing the cor- 
responding number of I/Os, each accessing a contiguous 
region of the VLBN space mapped to a contiguous region 
on the disk. If several I/Os fall onto stripe units mapped 
to the same disk, the internal disk scheduler optimizes 
their execution by minimizing positioning times. 


5 Evaluation 


This section evaluates the performance of Atropos. First, 
it quantifies the efficiencies of sequential, semi-sequen- 
tial and random accesscs and shows the impact of disk 
trends on the layout parameter values. For all access 
patterns, Atropos achieves performance comparable or 
superior to conventional disk array data organizations. 
Second, trace replay experiments of a TPC-H work- 
load on the Atropos implementation shows the bene- 
fit of matching the stripe-unit size to the exact track 
size and exposing it to applications. Third, the benefits 
of Atropos’s data organizations are shown for (a subset 
of) querics from the TPC-H benchmark running on the 
Shore database storage manager [3] and our Atropos im- 
plementation. 


5.1 Experimental setup 


The experiments were performed on a_ four-way 
500 MHz Pentium III machine with | GB of memory 
running Linux kernel v. 2.4.7 of RedHat 7.1 distribution. 
The machine was equipped with two Adaptec Ultral 60 
Wide SCSI adapters on two separate PCI buses, each 
controlling two 36 GB Maxtor Atlas 10K III disks. 


5.2 Quantifying access efficiency 


Traditional striped layouts of data across disks in a 
RAID group offer ef ficient (sequential) access along one 
major. The efficiency of accessing data along the other 
major is much lowcr, essentially involving several ran- 
dom accesses. Atropos’s quadrangle layout, on the other 
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hand, offers streaming efficiency for sequential accesses 
and much higher efficicncy for the other-major access. 
We define “access efficiency” as the fraction of total ac- 
cess time spent reading/writing data from/to the media. 
The access efficiency is reduced by activities other than 
data transfer, including seeks, rotational latencies, and 
track switches, The efficiencies and response times de- 
scribed in this subsection are for a single disk. With p 
disks comprising a logical volume, each disk can experl- 
ence the same efficiency while accessing data in parallel. 


5.2.1 Efficient access in both majors 


Figure 7 graphs the access efficiency of the quadrangle 
layout as a function of I/O size. It shows two tmportant 
features of the Atropos design. First, accessing dala in 
the primary-order (line 1) matches the best-possiblec ef fi- 
ciency of track-based access with traxtents. Second, the 
efficiency of the other other-major order access (line 2) 
is much higher than the same type of access with the 
Naive layout of conventional disk arrays (line 3), thanks 
to semi-sequential access. 


The data in the graph was obtained by measuring 
the response times of requests issued to randomly cho- 
sen DLBNs, aligned on track boundaries, within the At- 
las 10K III’s outer-most zone (686 sectors or 343 KB 
per track ). The average seek time in the first zone 1s 
2.46 ms. The drop in the primary-major access effi- 
ciency at the 343 KB mark 1s due to rotational latency 
and an additional track switch incurred for I/Os larger 
than the track size, when using a single disk. 


The I/O size forthe other-major access with the quad- 
rangle Jayout is the product of quadrangle depth, d, and 
the number of consecutive DLBNs, b, accessed on each 
track. For d = 4, a request for S sectors is split into four 
V/Os of S/4 DLBNs. For this access in the Naive lay- 
out (line 3), servicing these requests includes one seck 
and some rotational latency for each of the four b-sized 
I/Os, which are “randomly” located on each of the four 
consecutive tracks. 


The ctficiency of semi-sequential quadrangle acccss 
(linc 2) with I/O sizes below 124 KB is only slightly 
smaller than that of the efficiency of track-based access 
with traxtents. Past this point, which corresponds to the 
one-revolution constraint, the efficiency increases at a 
slower rate, eventually surpassing the efficiency value at 
the 124 KB mark. However, this increase in efficiency 
comes at a cost of increased request Jatency; the access 
will now require multiple revolutions to service. The 
continuing increase in efficiency past the 124 KB mark 
is due Lo amortizing the cost of a sceck by larger data 
transfer. Recall that each request includes an initial seck. 
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Figure 7: Comparison of access efficiencies. The maximal stream- 
ing efficiency, i.e., without sceks, for this disk is 0.82 (computed by 
Equation 6 in Appendix A). 


5.2.2 Random accesses in the other-major 


Figure 8 compares access times for a random 8 KB 
chunk of data with different data layouts. The goal 1s to 
undcrstand the cost of accessing data in the other-major 
order (e.g., row-major order access of the table in Fig- 
ure 2). For context, a block in the primary-major has its 
data mapped to consecutive LBNs. Such an access incurs 
an average seek of 2.46 ms and an average rotational la- 
tency of half a revolution, followed by an 8 KB media 
access. The total response time of 5.93 ms is shown by 
the bar labeled “Contiguous.” 

Accessing 8 KB of data randomly spread across non- 
contiguous VLANs (e.g., single row access in the Naive 
layout of Figure 2) incurs nearly half of a revolution of 
rotational latency for each of the @ accesses 1n addition 
to the same initial seek. Such an access results in a large 
response time, aS shown by the bars labeled ‘‘Naive.” 
Database systems using the DSM data layout decom- 
posed into d separate tables suffer this high penalty when 
complete records are retrieved. 

In contrast, with the quadrangle layout, an access in 
the other-major incurs only a single seek and much less 
total rotational latency than the access in the traditional 
Naive layout. This access still incurs one (for d = 2) 
or three (for d = 4) track switches, which explains the 
penalty of 16% and 38% relative to the best case. 


5.2.3 Access performance analysis 


Using parameters derived in Section 3.2 and the ana- 
lytical model described in Appendix A, we can express 
the expected response time for a quadrangle access and 
compare it with measurements taken from a real disk. 
Figure 9 plots response times for quadrangle accesses 
to the disk’s outer-most zone as a function of I/O request 
size, S, and compares the values obtained from the ana- 
lytic model to measurements from a real disk. The close 
match between these data sets demonstrates that Atropos 
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Figure 8: Comparison of response times for random access. 


can reliably determine proper values of quadrangle lay- 
out analytically rather than empirically, which may be 
time consuming. The data is shown forthe Atlas 10K III 
disk: VN = 686, H = 139, and 6 ms revolution time. 

The plotted response time does not include seek time; 
adding it to the response time would simply shift the 
lines up by an amount equivalent to the average seek 
time. The total I/O request size, S, shown along the x- 
axisis determined as S = db. With d = 1, quadrangle ac- 
cess reduces to normal disk access. Thus, the expected 
response time grows from 3 to 6 ms. For d = 6, the 
response time is at least 10.8 ms, even for the smallest 
possible I/O size, because D,).4, = 5 for the given disk. 

The most prominent features of the graph are the 
steps from the 6 ms to 10-12 ms regions. This abrupt 
change in response time shows the importance of the 
one-revolution constraint. If this constraint is violated 
by an I/O size that 1s too large, the penalty in response 
time 1s significant. 

The data measured on the real disk (dashed lines in 
Figure 9) match the predicted values. To directly com- 
pare the two sets of data, the average seek value was 
subtracted from the measured values. The small differ- 
ences occur because the model does not account for bus 
transfer time, which does not proceed entirely in parallel 
with media transter. 


5.2.4 Effect of disk characteristics 


Figure 9 shows the relationship between quadrangle di- 
mensions and disk characteristics of one particular disk 
with Diyay = 5. To determine how disk characteristics 
affect the quadrangle layout, we use the analytic model 
to study other disks. As shown in Table 2, the dimen- 
sions of the quadrangles mapped to the disks’ outer-most 
zones remain stable across different disks of the past 
decade. The smaller D,,,,, for the Atlas 10K III 1s due 
to an unfortunate track skew/head switch of H = 139. If 
A= 136.) ae 0-and 0 =. 
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Figure 9: Response time of semi-sequential access. 


Table 2 also shows that, with d set to D,,4,, the number 
of DLBNs, b, accessed at each disk track remains below 
10, with the exception of the Atlas 10K III. The data re- 
veals another favorable trend: the small value of R (num- 
ber of DLBNs on each track not mapped to VLANs) is 
a modest capacity tradeoff for large performance gains. 
With the exception of the Atlas 10K III disk, less than 
1% of the total disk capacity would be wasted. For that 
disk, the value is 1.5%. 


5.3  Track-sized stripe units 


We now evaluate the benefits of one Atropos feature 
in isolation: achieving efficient sequential access by 
matching stripe units to exact track boundaries and ex- 
posing it to applications. To do so, we replayed block- 
level I/O traces of the TPC-II benchmark, representing 
a decision support system workload dominated by large 
sequential I/O. The original traces were captured on an 
IBM DB2 v. 7.2 system using 8 KB NSM pages and 
running each of the 22 TPC-H queries separately. The 
configuration specifics and the description of the tracc 
replay transformations are detailed elsewhere [ 20 J. 

For the experiments described in the remainder of this 
section, we used a single logical volume created from 
four disks (7 = 4) and placed it on the disks’ outermost 
zone, giving it a total size of 35 GB. The quadrangle 
layout was configured as RAID 0 with d = 4 and b= 1. 

To simulate the effects of varying stripe unit size and 
exposing its value to DB2, we modified the captured 
traces by compressing back-to-back sequential accesses 
to the same table or index into one large I/O. We then 
split this large I/O into individual I/Os according to the 
Swipe unit size, preserving page boundaries. 

To simulate traditional disk arrays with a (relatively 
small) hard-coded stripe unit size, we set the stripe unit 
size to 64 KB (128 blocks) and called this base case sce- 
nario 6¢K-RAID. To simulate systems that approximate 
track size, but do not take advantage of disk character- 
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1992 
1998 
1999 
2000 
200 | 
2002 
2002 


HP C2247 
IBM Ultrastar 18 ES 
Quantum Atlas 10K 


Seagate Cheetah X15 
Seagate Cheetah 36ES 
Maxtor Atlas |OK II 
Seagate Cheetah 73LP 





Table 2: Quadrangle parameters across disk generations. [or 
each disk, the amount of space nol utilized due to R residual DLBNs is 
less than 1% with the exccption of the Atlas LOK III, where itis 1.5%. 


istics, we Set the stripe unit to256KB (512 blocks) and 
called this scenario Approximate-RAID. By taking ad- 
vantage of automatically-extracted explicit disk charac- 
teristics, Atropos can set the stripe unit size to the ex- 
act track size of 343 KB and we called this scenario 
Atropos-RAID, For all experiments, we used the Atropos 
LVM cofigured for RAID 0 (1e., d= 1 and w was 128, 
512, and 686 blocks respectively) and I/O sizes match- 
ing stripe unit sizes. 

The resulting I/O times of the 22 TPC-H queries are 
shown in Figure 10. The graph shows the speedup of 
the Approximate-RAID and Atropos-RAID scenarios rel- 
ative to the base case scenario 64K-RAID. The results 
are in agreement with the expectations of sequential ac- 
cess efficiencies in Figure 7. The larger, more efficient 
1/Os of the Approximate-RAID and Atropos-RAID result 
in the observed specdup. The exact full-track access of 
Atropos-RAID provides additional 2%—23% benefit. 

Some fraction of the query I/Os are not sequential or 
stripe-unit sized (e.g., less than 1% for query | vs. 93% 
and 99% for queries 14 and 17, respectively). These 
differences explain why some queries are sped up more 
than others; Afropos does not significantly improve the 
small random I/Os produced by index accesses. 

The efficiency of Atropos-RAID is automatically 
maintained with technology changes (e.g., increasing 
numbers of sectors per track). While Approximate-RAID 
must be manually set to approximate track size (pro- 
vided it is known 1n the first place), Atropos automati- 
cally determines the correct value for its disks and sets 
its stripe unit size accordingly, eliminating the error- 
prone manual configuration process. 


5.4 Two-dimensional data access 


To quantify the benefits of both efficient sequential and 
semi-sequential accesses, we used a TPC-H benchmark 
run on the Shore database storage manager [ 3] with three 
different layouts. The first layout, standard NSM, is op- 
timized for row-major access. The second layout, stan- 
dard DSM, vertically partitions data to optimize column- 
major access. The third layout, here called AfroposDB, 
uses the page layout described in Section 4, which can 
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Figure 10: TPC-H trace replay on Atropos. 


take advantage of Atropos’s full set of features. Each 
setup uses an 8 KB page size. 

The results for TPC-H queries | and 6 are shown in 
Figure 11.! These queries scan through the LINEITEM 
table (the largest table of the TPC-H benchmark), which 
consists of 16 attributes, and calculate statistics based 
on a subset of six (Q1) and four (Q6) attributes. As ex- 
pected, the performance of DSM and AtroposDB 1s com- 
parable, since both storage models can efficiently scan 
through the table, requesting data only for the desired 
attributes. NSM, on the other hand, fetches pages that 
contain full records (including the attributes not needed 
by the queries), which results in the observed 2.5 x to 
4x worse performance. All scans were performed on 
a 1 GB TPC-H installation, with the LINEITEM table 
constituting about 700 MB. 

Random record accesses to the LINEITEM table ap- 
proximate an OLTP workload behavior, which is domi- 
nated by row-major access. For DSM, which is not suit- 
able for row-major access, this access involves 16 ran- 
dom accesses to the four disks. For NSM, this access 
involves a random seek and rotational latency of halt a 
revolution, followed by an 8 KB page access, resulting in 
arun time of 5.76s. For AtroposDB, this access includes 
the same seek, but most rotational latency is eliminated, 
(hanks to semi-sequential access. It is, however, olfset 
by incurring additional track switches. With d=4, the 
run time is 8.32 s; with d=2, it is 6.56 s. These results 
are in accord with the random access results of Figure 8. 


6 Related work 


Atropos builds upon many ideas proposed in previous 
research. Our contribution is in integrating them into 
a novel disk array organization, cleanly extending the 
storage interface to allow applications to exploit it, and 
evaluating the result with a real implcmentation exccut- 
ing benchmark database queries. 


'Of the four TPC-H qucrics implemented by the Shore release 
available to us, only QI and Q6 consist of LINEITEM table scan that 
is dominated by I/O time, 
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Figure 11: Database access results. This figure shows the runtime 
of TPC-H qucries | and 6 tor three different layouts. The NSM and 
DSM layouts are optimized for tow- and column-order access respec- 
lively. trading off performance in the other-order. Atropos, on the other 
hand. offers cfficient execution of TPC-H queries as wel] as random- 
page access in OLTP workloads (randoin access to 1000 records). 


Atropos’s track-based striping is inspired by recent 
work on track-aligned extents [22], which showed that 
track-based access could provide significant benefits for 
systems using a Single disk. Most high-end systems use 
disk arrays and LVMs, and Afropos allows those to uti- 
lize track-based access. 


Gorbatenko and Lilja [9] proposed diagonal disk lay- 
out of relational tables, allowing what we call semi-se- 
quential access. Atropos integrates such diagonal lay- 
out with track-aligned extents to realize its support for 
two-dimensional data structures with no penalty to the 
primary access order. 


Section 2.4 describes how modern databases address 
the trade-off between row-major and column-major ac- 
cess to database tables. Recently, Ramamurthy and De- 
Witt proposed that database systems should address this 
trade-otf by maintaining two copies of data, one laid out 
in column-major order and the other in row-major or- 
der, to ensure efficient accesses in both dimensions [15]. 
This approach, however, not only doubles the storage re- 
quirements, but also makes updates difficult; they must 
propagate to two copies that are laid out differently. 
Atropos provides efficient accesses in both dimensions 
with only one copy of the data. 


Denehy et al. [7] proposed the ExRAID storage in- 
terface that exposes some information about parallelism 
and failure-isolation boundaries of a disk array. This 
information was shown to allow application software 
to control data placement and to dynamically balance 
load across the independent devices in the disk ar- 
ray. ExRAID exposed coarse boundaries that were es- 
sentially entire volumes, which could be transparently 
spread across multiple devices. Atropos, on the other 
hand, defines a particular approach to spreading data 
among underlying devices and then exposes information 
about its specifics. Doing so allows applications to ben- 
efit from storage-managed parallelism and redundancy, 
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while optionally exploiting the exposed information to 
orchestrate its data layouts and access patterns. 


7 Conclusions 


The Atropos disk array LVM employs a new data organi- 
zation that allows applications to take advantage of fea- 
tures builtinto modern disks. Striping data in track-sized 
units lets them take advantage of zero-latency access to 
achieve efficient access for sequential access patterns. 
Taking advantage of request scheduling and knowing 
exact head switch times enables scmi-sequential access, 
which results in efficient access to diagonal sets of non- 
contiguous blocks. 

By exploiting disk characteristics, a new data orga- 
nization, and exposing high-level constructs about this 
organization, Atropos can deliver efficient accesses for 
database systems, resulting in up to 4x speed-ups for 
decision support workloads, without compromising per- 
formance of OLTP workloads. 
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A Access Efficiency Calculations 


Let T(N,K) be the time it takes to service a request of 
K sectors that fit onto a single track of a disk with N 
sectors per track (i.e., track-aligned access). Ignoring 
seek, and assuming no zero-latency access, this time can 
be expressed as 


InN K) = + 5 
where the first term is the average rotational latency, and 
the second tern Is the media access time. For disks with 
zero-latency access, the first term 1s not constant; rota- 
tional latency decreases with increasing K. Thus, 
T,(N,K) = (N—-K+ Pe K-I| 
2N- N 

These expressions are derived elsewhere [19]. 

The efficiency of track-based access is the ratio be- 
tween the raw one revolution time, 7,,.,, and the time it 
takes to read S = kN sectors for some large k. Hence, 


Z kT i. 
TA(N,N) + (k= 1)(Te + Trew) kBigde Tre.) 
where 7;,(N,N) is the time to read data on the first track, 
and (k —1)(Ths + Tye.) is the time spent in head switches 
and accessing the remaining tracks. In the limit, the ac- 

cess efficiency is 


En, 


~ 
rt 


H 
N 
which is the maximal streaming cfficiency of a disk. 
The maximal efficiency of semi-sequential quadran- 
gle access 1s simply 
lw Trev 
BANE) = 0,5) = Ty(N,db-+(d-1)H) 


with d and b set accordingly. 


E,(N,H) =1- (6) 


(7) 


B_ Relaxing the one-revolution constraint 


Suppose that semi-sequential access to d blocks, each of 
size b, from a single quadrangle takes more than one rev- 
olution. Then the inequality in Equation | will be larger 
than 1. With probability 1/N, a seek will finish with 
disk heads positioned exactly at the beginning of the 5 
sectors mapped to the first track (the upper left comer of 
the quadrangle in Figure 12). In this case, the disk will 
access all db sectors with maximal efficiency (only in- 
curring head switch of H sectors for every b-sector read). 
However, with probability 1 — 1/N, the disk heads 
will land somewhere “‘in the middle” of the b sectors af- 
ter a seek, as illustrated by the arrow in Figure 12. Then, 
the access will tncur a small rotational latency to access 
the beginning of the ncarest b sectors, which are, say, on 
the k-th track. After this initial rotational latency, which 
is, on average, cqual to (b — 1)/2N, the (d —k)b scctors 
mapped onto (d —k) tracks can be read with maximal 
efficiency of the semi-sequential quadrangle access. 
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Figure 12: An alternative representation of quadrangle access. 


To read the remaining k tracks, the disk heads will 
necd at be positioncd to the beginning of the b sectors 
on the first track. This will incur a small seek and ad- 
ditional rotational latency of L/N. Hence, the resulting 
efficiency is much lower than when the one-revolution 
constraint holds, which avoids this rotational latency. 

We can express the total response time for quadrangle 
access without the one-revolution constraint as 


b-1 K L 
T,(N,S) = at ge eta 


2N N N 8) 
where Pia, = (N —H —b—1)/N is the probability of in- 
curring the additional rotational latency after reading k 
out of d tracks, K = db — (d —1)H is the effective re- 
quest size, L = N —(K mod N), and S = db is the origi- 
nal request size. To understand this equation, it may be 
helpful to refer to the bottom portion of Figure 12. 

The efficiencies of the quadrangle accesses with and 
without the one-revolution constraint are approximately 
the same when the time spent in rotational latency and 
seck for the unconstrained access equals to the time 
spent in rotational latency incurred during passing over 
dR residual sectors. Hence, 

ak NN Sat 

N= Ne (Fr anaes 
Ignoring seek and approximating N — | to be N, this oc- 
curs when R # 0 and 
ea 
5 
Thus, in order to achieve the same cfficiency for the 
non-constrained access, we will have to access at least 
d VLBNs. However, this will significantly increase I/O 
latency. If R = 0 1.e., when there arc no residual sectors, 
the one-revolution constraint already yields the most ef- 
ficient quadrangle access. 
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ABSTRACT 


Block correlations are common semantic pattems in storage 
systems. These correlations can be exploited for improving 
the effectiveness of storage caching, prefetching, data layout 
and disk scheduling. Unfortunately, information about block 
correlations is not available at the storage system level. Previ- 
ous approaches for discovering file correlations in file systems 
do not scale well enough to be used for discovering block cor- 
relations in storage systems. 

In this paper, we propose C-Miner, an algorithm which uses 
a data mining technique called frequent sequence mining to 
discover block correlations in storage systems. C-Miner runs 
reasonably fast with feasible space requirement, indicating that 
it is a practical tool for dynamically inferring correlations in a 
storage system. Moreover, we have also evaluated the bene- 
fits of block correlation-directed prefetching and data layout 
through experiments. Our results using real system workloads 
show that correlation-directed prefetching and data layout can 
reduce average I/O response time by 12-25% compared to the 
base case, and 7-20% compared to the commonly used se- 
quential prefetching scheme. 


1 Introduction 


To satisfy the growing demand for storage, modern storage sys- 
tems are becoming increasingly intelligent. For example, the 
IBM Storage Tank system [29] consists of a cluster of stor- 
age nodes connected using a storage area network. Each stor- 
age node includes processors, memory and disk arrays. An 
EMC Symmetric server contains up to eighty 333 MHz mi- 
croprocessors with up to 4-64 GB of memory as the storage 
cache [19]. Figure | gives an example architecture of modern 
storage systems. Many storage systems also provide virtual- 
ization capabilities to hide disk layout and configurations from 
storage clients [36, 3]. 

Unfortunately, it is not an easy task to exploit the increas- 
ing intelligence in storage systems. One primary reason 1s the 
narrow I/O interface between storage applications and storage 
systems. In such a simple interface, storage applications per- 
form only block read or write operations without any indica- 
tion of access patterns or data semantics. As a result, stor- 
age systems can only manage data at the block level without 
knowing any semantic information such as the semantic corre- 
lations between blocks. Therefore, much previous work had to 
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Figure 1: Example of modern storage architecture 
rely on simple pattems such as temporal locality, sequentiality, 
and loop references to improve storage system performance, 
without fully exploiting its intelligence. This motivates a more 
powerful analysis tool to discover more complex patterns, es- 
pecially semantic pattems, in storage systems. 

Block correlations are common semantic patterns in storage 
systems. Many blocks are correlated by semantics. For ex- 
ample, in a database that uses index trees such as B-trees to 
speed up query performance, a tree node 1s correlated to its 
parent node and its ancestor nodes. Similarly, in a file server- 
backend storage system, a file block is correlated to its inode 
block. Correlated blocks tend to be accessed relatively close 
to each other in an access stream. Exploring these correla- 
tions 1s very useful for improving the effectiveness of storage 
caching, prefetching, data layout and disk scheduling. For ex- 
ample, at each access, a storage system can prefetch correlated 
blocks into its storage cache so that subsequent accesses to 
these blocks do not need to access disks, which is several or- 
ders of magnitude slower than accessing directly from a stor- 
age cache. As self-managing systems are becoming ever so 1m- 
portant, capturing block correlations would enhance the stor- 
age system’s knowledge about its workloads, a necessary step 
toward providing self-tuning capability. 

Unfortunately, information about block correlations are un- 
available at a storage system because a storage system exports 
only block interfaces. Since databases or file systems are typi- 
cally provided by vendors different from those of storage sys- 
tems, it is quite difficult and complex to extend the block I/O 
interface to allow upper levels to inform a storage system about 
block correlations. Recently, Arpaci-Dusseau et al. proposed 
avery interesting approach called semantically-smart disk sys- 
tems (SDS) [54] by using a “gray-box” technology to infer data 
structure and categorize data in storage systems. However, this 
approach requires probing in the front-end and assumes that 
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the front-ends conform to the FFS-like file system layout. 

An alternative approach 1s to infer block correlations fully 
transparently inside a storage system by only observing access 
sequences. This approach does not require any probing from a 
front-end and also makes no assumption about the type of the 
front-ends. Therefore, this approach is more general and can 
be applied to storage systems with any front-end file systems or 
database servers. Semantic distances [34, 35] and probability 
graphs [24, 25] are such “black-box” approaches. They are 
quite useful in discovering file correlations in file systems (see 
section 2.3 for more details). 

This paper proposes C-Miner, a method which applies a data 
mining technique called frequent sequence mining to discover 
block correlations in storage systems. Specifically, we have 
modified a recently proposed data mining algorithm called 
CloSpan [66] to find block correlations in several storage traces 
collected in real systems. To the best of our knowledge, C- 
Miner is the first approach to infer block correlations involv- 
ing multiple blocks. Furthermore, C-Miner is more scalable 
and space-efficient than previous approaches. It runs reason- 
ably fast with reasonable space overhead, indicating that it is a 
practical tool for dynamically inferring correlations in a stor- 
age system. Moreover, we have also evaluated the benefits of 
block correlation-directed prefetching and disk data layout us- 
ing the real system workloads. Compared to the base case, 
this scheme reduces the average response time by 12% to 25%. 
Compared to the sequential prefetching scheme, it also reduces 
the average response time by 7% to 20%. 

The paper is organized as follows. In the next section, we 
briefly describe block correlations, the benefits of exploiting 
block correlations, and approaches to discover block correla- 
tions. In section 3, we present our data mining method to dis- 
cover block correlations. Section 4 discusses how to take ad- 
vantage of block correlations in the storage cache for prefetch- 
ing and disk layout. Section 5 presents our experimental re- 
sults. Section 6 discusses the related work and section 7 con- 
cludes the paper. 


2 Block Correlations 


2.1 What are Block Correlations? 


Block correlations commonly exist in storage systems. Two 
or more blocks are correlated if they are “linked” together se- 
mantically. For example, Figure 2(a) shows some block corre- 
lations in a storage system which manages data for an NFS 
server. In this example, a directory block “/dir” is directly 
correlated to the inode block of “/dir/foo.txt”, which is also 
directly correlated to the file block of “/dir/foo.txt”. Besides 
direct correlations, blocks can also be correlated indirectly 
through another block. For example, the directory block “/dir” 
is indirectly correlated to the file block of “/dir/foo.txt’”. Fig- 
ure 2(b) shows block correlations in a database-backend stor- 
age system. Databases commonly use a tree structure such as 
B-tree or B*-tree to store data. In such a data structure, a node 
is directly correlated to its parent and children, and also indi- 
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(b) Block Correlations in databases 


(a) Block Correlations in file systems 


Figure 2: Examples of block correlations 
rectly correlated to its ancestor and descendant nodes. 


Unlike other access pattems such as temporal locality, block 
correlations are inherent in the data managed by a storage sys- 
tem. Access patterns such as temporal locality or sequentiality 
depend on workloads and can therefore change dynamically, 
whereas block correlations are relatively more stable and do 
not depend on workloads, but rather on data semantics. When 
block semantics are changed (for example, a block is real- 
located to store other data), some block correlations may be 
affected. In general, block semantics are more stable than 
workloads, especially in systems that do not have very bursty 
deletion and insertion operations that can significantly change 
block semantics. As we will show in section 5.3, block corre- 
lations can remain stable for several days in file systems. 


Correlated blocks are usually accessed very close to each 
other. This is because most storage front-ends (database 
servers or file servers) usually follow semantic “links” to ac- 
cess blocks. For example, an NFS server needs to access an 
inode block before accessing a file block. Similarly, a database 
server first needs to access a parent node before accessing its 
children. Due to the interleaving of requests and transactions, 
these I/O requests may not be always consecutive in the ac- 
cess stream received by a storage system. But they should be 
relatively close within a short distance from each other. 


Spatial locality is a simple case of block correlations. An 
access stream exhibits spatial locality if, after a block is ac- 
cessed, other blocks that are near it are likely to be accessed in 
the near future. This is based on the observation that a block is 
usually semantically correlated to its neighboring blocks. For 
example, if a file’s blocks are allocated in disks consecutively, 
these blocks are correlated to each other. Therefore, in some 
workloads, these blocks are likely accessed one after another. 


However, many correlations are more complex than spatial 
locality. For example, in an NFS server, an inode block is usu- 
ally allocated separately from its file blocks and a directory 
block is allocated separately from the inode blocks of the files 
in this directory. Therefore, although accesses to these corre- 
lated blocks are close to each other in the access stream, they 
do not exhibit good spatial locality because these blocks are far 
away from each other in the disk layout and even on different 
disks. 

In some cases, a block correlation may involve more than 
two blocks. For example, a three-block correlation might be: 
if both a and b are accessed recently, c is very likely to be 
accessed in a short period of time. Basically, a and b are corre- 
lated to c, but a or b alone may not be correlated to c. To give 
a real instance of this multi-block correlation, let us consider a 
B* tree which also links all the leaf nodes together. a, 6 and c 
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are all leaf nodes. If a is accessed, the system cannot predict 
that c is going to be accessed soon. However, if a and 6 are 
accessed one after another, it is likely that c will be accessed 
soon because it is likely that the front-end is doing a sequence 
scan of all the leaf nodes, which is very common in decision- 
support system (DSS) workloads [7, 68]. 


2.2 Exploiting Block Correlations 


Block correlations can be exploited to improve storage system 
performance. First, correlations can be used to direct prefetch- 
ing. For example, if a strong correlation exists between blocks 
a and 6, these two blocks can be fetched together from disks 
whenever one of them is accessed. The disk read-ahead op- 
timization 1s an example of exploiting the simple sequential 
block correlations by prefetching subsequent disk blocks ahead 
of time. Several studies [55, 14, 31] have shown that using even 
these simple sequential correlations can significantly improve 
the storage system performance. Our results in section 5.5 
demonstrate that prefetching based on block correlations can 
improve the performance much better than such simple sequen- 
tial prefetching in most cases. 

A storage system can also lay out data in disks according 
to block correlations. For example, a block can be collocated 
with its correlated blocks so that they can be fetched together 
using just one disk access. This optimization can reduce the 
number of disk seeks and rotations, which dominate the aver- 
age disk access latency. With correlation-directed disk layouts, 
the system only needs to pay a one-time seek and rotational de- 
lay to get multiple blocks that are likely to be accessed soon. 
Previous studies [52, 54] have shown promising results in allo- 
cating correlated file blocks on the same track to avoid track- 
switching costs. 

Correlations can also be used to direct storage caching. For 
example, a storage cache can “promote” or “demote” a block 
after its correlated block is accessed or evicted. After an ac- 
cess to block A, blocks that are correlated to A are likely to 
be accessed very soon. Therefore, a cache replacement algo- 
rithm can specially “mark” these blocks to avoid being evicted. 
Similarly, after a block A is evicted, blocks that are correlated 
to A are not very likely to be accessed soon so it might be 
OK to also evict these blocks in subsequent replacement dec1- 
sions. The storage cache can also give higher priority to those 
blocks that are correlated to many other blocks. Therefore, for 
databases that use tree structures, it would achieve a similar 
effect as the DBMIN cache replacement algorithm that is spe- 
cially designed for database workloads [15]. This algorithm 
gives higher priority to root blocks or high-level index blocks 
to stay in a database buffer cache. 

Besides performance, block correlations can also be used 
to improve storage system security, reliability and energy- 
efficiency. For example, malicious clients accesses the storage 
system in a very different pattern from the normal clients. By 
catching abnormal block correlations in an access stream, the 
storage system can detect such kind of malicious users. When a 
file block is archived to a tertiary storage, its correlated blocks 
may also need to be backed up in order to provide consistency. 
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In addition, storage power management schemes can also take 
advantage of block correlations by clustering correlated blocks 
in the same disk so it 1s possible for other disks to transition 
into standby mode [11]. 

The experiments in this study focus on demonstrating the 
benefits of exploiting block correlations in improving storage 
system performance. The usages for security, reliability and 
energy-efficiency remain as our future work. 


2.3 Obtaining Block Correlations 


There can be three possible approaches to obtain block correla- 
tions in storage systems. These approaches trade transparency 
and generality for accuracy at different degrees. The “black 
box” approach is most transparent and general because it in- 
fers block correlations without any assumption or modification 
to storage front-ends. The “gray box” approach does not need 
modifications to front-end software but makes certain assump- 
tions about front-ends and also requires probing from front- 
ends. The “white box” approach completely relies on front- 
ends to provide information and therefore has the most accu- 
rate information but 1s least transparent. 


“Black Box’? approaches infer block correJations com- 
pletely inside a storage system, without any assumption on the 
storage front-ends. One commonly used method of this ap- 
proach is to infer block correlations based on accesses. The 
observation 1s that correlated blocks are usually accessed rela- 
tively close to each other. Therefore, if two blocks are almost 
always accessed together within a short access distance, it 1s 
very likely that these two blocks are correlated to each other. 
In other words, it is possible to automatically infer block corre- 
lations in a storage system by dynamically analyzing the access 
stream. 

In the field of networked or mobile file systems, researchers 
have proposed semantic distance (SD) [34, 35] or probability 
graphs [24, 25] tocapture file correlations in file systems. The 
main idea Is to use a graph to record the number of times two 
items are accessed within a specified access distance. In an 
SD graph, a node represents an accessed item B, with edges 
linking to other items. The weight of each edge (Bj, Bo) is 
the number of times that By is accessed within the specified 
lookahead window of B,’s access. So if the weight for an edge 
is large, the corresponding items are probably correlated. 

The algorithm to build the SD graph from an access stream 
works like this: Suppose the specified lookahead window size 
is 100, 1.e., accesses that are less than 100 accesses apart are 
considered to be “close” accesses. Initially the probability 
graph is empty. The algorithm processes each access one af- 
ter another. The algorithm always keeps track of the items of 
most recent 1 00 accesses in the current sliding window. When 
an item B 1s accessed, it adds node B into the graph if it 1s 
not in the graph yet. It also increments the weight of the edge 
(B;, B) for any B; accessed during the current window. If such 
an edge is not in the graph, it adds this edge and sets the initial 
weight to be 1. After the entire access stream 1s processed, the 
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algorithm rescans the SD graph and only records those corre- 
lations with weights larger than a given threshold. 


Even though probability graphs or SD graphs work well for 
inferring file correlations in a file system, they, unfortunately, 
are not practical for inferring block correlations in storage sys- 
tems because of two reasons. (1) Scalability problem: a seman- 
tic distance graph requires one node to represent each accessed 
item and also one edge to capture each non-zero-weight cor- 
relation. When the system has a huge number of items as in 
a storage system, an SD graph 1s too big to be practical. For 
instance, if we assume the specified window size is 100, it may 
require more than 100 edges associated with each node. There- 
fore, one node would occupy at least 100 x 8 = 800 (assuming 
each edge requires 8 bytes to store the weight and the disk 
block number of Bo). For a small storage system with only 80 
GB and a block size of 8 KB, the probability graph would oc- 
cupy 8 GB, 10% of the storage capacity. Besides space over- 
heads, building and searching such a large graph would also 
take a significantly large amount of time. (2) Multi-block cor- 
relation problem: these graphs cannot represent correlations 
that involve more than two blocks. For example, the block cor- 
relations described at the end of the Section 2.1 cannot be con- 
veniently represented in a semantic distance graph. Therefore, 
these techniques can lose some important block correlations. 


In this paper, we present a practical black box approach that 
uses a data mining method to automatically infer both dual- 
block and multi-block correlations in storage systems. In Sec- 
tion 3, we describe our approach in detail. 


“Gray Box” approaches are investigated by Arpaci- 
Dusseau et al in [5]. They developed three gray-box infor- 
mation and control layers between a client and the OS, and 
combined algorithmic knowledge, observations and inferences 
to collect information. 


The gray-box idea has been explored by Sivathanu et al 
in storage systems to automatically obtain file-system knowl- 
edge [54]. The main idea is to probe from a storage front-end 
by performing some standard operations and then observing 
the triggered I/O accesses to the storage system. It works very 
well for file systems that conform to FFS-like structure (if the 
front-end security is not a concem). The advantage of this ap- 
proach is thatit does not require any modification to the storage 
front-end software. The tradeoffis that it requires the front-end 
to conform to specific disk layouts such as FFS-like structure. 


‘‘White Box” approaches rely on storage front-ends to di- 
rectly pass semantic information to obtain block correlations 
in a storage system. For example, the storage I/O interface can 
be modified using a higher-level, object-like interface [23] so 
that correlations can be easily expressed using the object in- 
terface. The advantage with this approach is that it can obtain 
very accurate information about block correlations from stor- 
age front-ends. However, it requires modifying storage front- 
end software, some of which, such as database servers, are too 
large to be easily ported to object-based storage interface. 
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3. Mining for Block Correlations 


Data mining, also known as knowledge discovery in databases 
(KDD), has developed quickly in recent years due to the wide 
availability of voluminous data and the imminent need for ex- 
tracting useful information and knowledge from them. Tradi- 
tional methods of data analysis dependent on human handling 
cannot scale well to huge sizes of data sets. In this section, 
we first introduce some fundamental data mining concepts and 
analysis methods used in our paper and then describe C-Miner, 
our algorithm for inferring block correlations in storage sys- 
tems. 


3.1 Frequent Sequence Mining 


Different patterns can be discovered by different data min- 
ing techniques, including association analysis, classification 
and prediction, cluster analysis, outlier analysis, and evolu- 
tion analysis [27]. Among these techniques, association anal- 
ysis can help discover correlations between two or more sets 
of events or attributes. Suppose there exists a strong associa- 
tion between events x and y, it means that if event x happens, 
event y 1s also very likely to happen. We use the association 
rule x — y to describe such a correlation between these two 
events. 

Frequent sequence mining 1s one type of association analysis 
to discover frequent subsequences in a sequence database [1]. 
A subsequence is considered frequent when it occurs in at least 
a specified number of sequences (called min support) in the se- 
quence database. A subsequence is not necessarily contiguous 
in an original sequence. For example, a sequence database D 
has five sequences: 


D = {abced, abcef, agbch, abijc, aklc} 


The number of occurrences of subsequence abcis 4. We denote 
the number of occurrences of a subsequence as its support. 
Obviously, the smaller min sup is, the more frequent sub- 
sequences the database contains. In the above example, if 
min sup is specified as 5, only the subsequence ac is frequent; 
if min sup is specified as 4, the frequent subsequences are 
{ ab: 4, ac: 5, be: 4, abc: 4}, where the numbers are the supports 
of the subsequences. 

Frequent sequence mining Is an active research topic in data 
mining [67, 46, 6] with broad applications, such as mining 
motifs in DNA sequences, analysis of customer shopping se- 
quences etc. To the best of our knowledge, our study is the first 
one that uses frequent sequence mining to discover patterns in 
storage systems. 

C-Miner is based on a recently proposed frequent sequence 
mining algorithm called CloSpan (Closed Sequential Pattern 
mining)[66]. The main idea of CloSpan is to find only closed 
frequent subsequences. A closed sequence is a subsequence 
whose support is different from that of its super-sequences. In 
the above example, subsequence ac is closed because its sup- 
port is 5, and the support of any one of its super-sequences (for 
example, abc and age, etc.) 1s no more than 4; on the other 
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hand, subsequence ab is not closed because its support is the 
same as that of one of its super-sequences, abc. 

CloSpan only produces the closed frequent subsequences 
rather than all frequent subsequences since any non-closed 
subsequences can be indicated by their super-sequences with 
the same support. In the above example, the frequent sub- 
sequences are {a: 4, b: 4, c: 5, ab: 4, ac: 5, be: 4, abc: 4}, but we 
only need to produce the closed subsequences { ac: 5, abc: 4}. 
This feature significantly reduces the number of patterns gen- 
erated, especially for long frequent subsequences. More details 
can be found in [46, 66]. 


3.2 C-Miner: Our Mining Algorithm 


Frequent sequence mining is a good candidate for inferring 
block correlations in storage systems. One can map a block to 
an item, and an access sequence to a sequence in the sequence 
database. Using frequent sequence mining, we can obtain all 
the frequent subsequences in an access stream. A frequent 
subsequence indicates that the involved blocks are frequently 
accessed together. In other words, frequent subsequences are 
good indications of block correlations in a storage system. 

One limitation with the basic mining algorithm 1s that it does 
not consider the gap of a frequent subsequence. If a frequent 
sequence contains two accesses that are very far from each 
other in terms of access time, such a correlation 1s not inter- 
esting for our application. From the system’s point of view, 
it is much more interesting to consider frequent access sub- 
sequences that are not far apart. For example, if a frequent 
subsequence xy always appears in the original sequence with 
a distance of more than 1000 accesses, it is not a very interest- 
ing pattern because it is hard for storage systems to exploit it. 
Further, such correlations are generally less accurate. 

To address this issue, C-Miner restricts access distances. In 
order to describe how far apart two accesses are in the access 
stream, the access distance between them is denoted as gap, 
measured by the number of accesses between these two ac- 
cesses. We specify a maximum distance threshold, denoted 
as max gap. All the uninteresting frequent sequences whose 
gaps are larger than the threshold are filtered out. This is sim- 
ilar to the lookahead window used in the semantic distance al- 
gorithms. 


3.2.1 Preprocessing 


Existing frequent sequence mining algorithms including 
CloSpan are designed to discover patterns for a sequence 
database rather than a single long sequence of time-series in- 
formation as in storage systems. To overcome this limitation, 
C-Miner preprocesses the access sequence (that is, the history 
access trace) by breaking it into fixed-size short sequences. 
The size of each short sequence 1s called cutting window size. 
There are two ways to cut the long access stream into short 
sequences - overlapped cutting and non-overlapped cutting. 
The overlapped cutting divides an entire access stream into 
many short sequences and leaves some overlapped regions be- 
tween any two consecutive sequences. Non-overlapped cutting 
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is straightforward; it simply splits the access stream into access 
sequences of equal size. 


Figure 3 illustrates how these two methods cut the access 
stream abcabdabeabf into short sequences with length of 4. 
Overlapped cutting may increase the number of occurrences 
for some subsequences if it falls in the overlapped region. 
In the example shown in Figure 3, using overlapped cutting 
results in 5 short sequences: {abca, cabd, bdab, abea, eabf }. 
The subsequences abin bdab and abea occurs only once in the 
original access stream, but now is counted twice since the short 
sequences, bdab and abea, overlap with each other. It is quite 
difficult to determine how many redundant occurrences there 
are due to overlapping. Another drawback is that the over- 
lapped cutting generates more sequences than non-overlapped 
cutting. Therefore it takes the mining algorithm a longer time 
to infer frequent subsequences. 


cabd abea 
abca bdab eabf 


abc albdiabieabf | 


Overlapping 





Non-overlapping ed 


Figure 3: Overlapping and non-overlapping window 
(Cutting window size 1s 4) 


Using non-overlapped cutting can, however, lead to loss 
of frequent subsequences that are split into two or more se- 
quences, and therefore can decrease the support values of 
some frequent subsequences because some of their occurrences 
are split into two sequences. In the example shown in fig- 
ure 3, the non-overlapped cutting results in only 3 sequences: 
{abca, bdab, eabf}. The support for ab is 3, but the actual 
support in the original long sequence is 4. The lost support is 
because the second occurrence 1s broken across two windows 
and is therefore not counted. 


But we believe that the amount of lost information in the 
non-overlapped cutting scheme is quite small, especially if the 
cutting window size is relatively large. Since C-Miner re- 
Stricts the access distance of a frequent subsequence, only a 
few frequent subsequences may be split across multiple win- 
dows. Suppose the instances of a frequent subsequence are 
distributed uniformly in the access stream, the cutting win- 
dows size 1s w and the maximum access distance for frequent 
sequences 1s max gap (max gap < w). Then, in the worst 
case, the probability that an instance of a frequent subsequence 
is split across two sequences is max gap/w. For example, if 
the access distance is limited within 50, and the cutting win- 
dow size 1s 500 accesses, the support value is lost by at most 
10% in the worst case. Therefore, most frequent subsequences 
would still be considered frequent after non-overlapped cut- 
ting. Based on this analysis, we use non-overlapped cutting in 
our experiments. 
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3.2.2. Core Algorithm 


Once it has a database of short sequences, C-Miner mines the 
database and produces frequent subsequences, which can then 
be used to derive block correlations. C-Miner mainly consists 
of two stages: (1) generating a candidate set of frequent sub- 
sequences that includes all the closed frequent subsequences; 
and (2) pruning the non-closed subsequences from the candi- 
date set. 

In the first stage, C-Miner generates a candidate set of fre- 
quent sequences using a depth-first search procedure. The fol- 
lowing pseudo-code shows the mining algorithm. In the al- 
gorithm, D, is a suffix database which contains all the maxi- 
mum suffixes of the sequences that contain the frequent sub- 
sequence s. For example, in the previous sequence database 
D, the suffix database of frequent subsequences ab is Day = 
,eed;cef ch. aye}. 


Algorithm: MINING(s, D,,min_sup, L) 
Input: A frequent subsequence s, 
a setof subsequence D,, 
support threshold mzn_sup. 
Output: The frequent sequence set L. 
1: insert sto L. 
2: scan D, to find every frequent item c 


such that s > @ 1s frequent sequence, 
Dsoa <- { all maximum suffixes that can be 
concatenated with s oq}. 
3: for each a do 
MINING(s 6 a, Dsoq, Min_sup, L). 


(Note: 5 © a means to concatenate s with a.) 





There are two main ideas in C-Miner to improve the mining 
efficiency. The first idea is based on an obvious observation 
that if a sequence 1s frequent, then all of its subsequences are 
frequent. For example, if a sequence abc is frequent, all of its 
subsequences {a, b, c, ab, ac, bc} are frequent. Based on this 
observation, C-Miner recursively produces a longer frequent 
subsequence by concatenating every frequent item to a shorter 
frequent subsequence that has already been obtained in the pre- 
vious iterations. 

To better explain this idea, let us consider an example. In 
order to get the set L,, of frequent subsequences with length 7, 
we can join the set L,,_, of frequent subsequences with length 
nm — 1 and the set L, of frequent subsequences with length 1. 
For example, supposc we have already computed LZ, and L3 as 
shown below. In order to compute L3, we can first compute L 
by concatenating a subsequence from Lg and an item from L: 


L, = {a,},c}; 
Lo = {ab, ac, bc}; 
Ls = Loa x Ly 


=  {abc, abb, abc, aca, acb, acc, bea, bcb, bec} 


For greater efficiency, C-Miner does not join the sequences 
in set Lo with all the items in £,. Instead, each sequence in 
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Ly is concatenated with only the frequent items in its suffix 
database. In our example, for the frequent sequence ab in Lo, 
its suffix database is Day = {ced, cef, ch, ijc}, and only c is 
the frequent item, so ab is only concatenated with c and then 
we get a longer sequence abc that belongs to Ls. 


The second idea is used for efficiently evaluating whether a 
concatenated subsequence is frequent or not. It tries to avoid 
searching through the whole database. Instead, it only checks 
with certain suffixes. In the above example, for each sequence 
s in L5, C-Miner checks whether itis frequent or not by search- 
ing the suffix database D,. If thc number of its occurrences is 
greater than min_sup, s is added into L3, which is the set of 
frequent subsequences of length 3. C-Miner continues com- 
puting L4 from £3, Ls from £4, and so on until no more sub- 
sequences can be added into the set of frequent subsequences. 


In order to mine frequent sequences more efficiently, C- 
Miner uses a technique that can efficiently determine whether 
there are new closed patterns in search subspaces and stop 
checking those unpromising subspaces. The basic idea is based 
on the following observation about a closed sequence property. 
In the algorithm step 2, among all the sequences in D,, if an 
item a always occurs before another item b, C-Miner does not 
need to search any sequences with prefix s © 6. The reason is 
that Vy, so 607 1s not closed under this condition. Take the 
previous sequence database as an example. a always occurs be- 
fore b, so any subsequence with prefix b is not closed because it 
is also a subsequence with prefix ab. Therefore, C-Miner does 
not need to search the frequent sequences with prefix 6 because 
all these frequent sequences are included in the frequent se- 
quences with prefix ab (e.g., bc is included in abc with support 
4). Without searching these unpromising branches, C-Miner 
can generate the candidate frequent sequences much more ef- 
ficiently. 


3.2.3 Generating Association Rules 


C-Miner produces frequent sequences that indicate block cor- 
relations, but it does not directly generate the association rules 
in the form of 7; 22 -> y, which is much easier to use in stor- 
age systems. 


In order to convert the frequent sequences into association 
rules, C-Miner breaks each sequence into several rules. In or- 
der to limit the number of rules, C-Miner constrains the length 
of a rule (the number of items on the left side of a rule). For 
example, a frequent sequence abc may be broken into the fol- 
lowing set of rules with the same support of abc: 


{a -+ b,a — c,b > c, ab -> c} 


Different closed frequent sequences can be broken into the 
same rules. For example, both abc and abd can be broken into 
the same rule a — 6, but they may have different support val- 
ues. The support of a rule is the maximum support of all corre- 
sponding closed frequent sequences. 
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3.2.4 Confidence of Rules 


For each association rule, we also need to evaluate its accu- 
racy . In order to describe the reliability of a rule, we intro- 
duce confidence to measure the accuracy. For example, in 
the above example, a occurs 5 times, but ab only occurs 4 
times; this means that when a is accessed, b is also accessed 
in the near future (within maz_gap distance) with probability 
80%. We call this probability the confidence of the rule. When 
we use an association rule to predict future accesses, its confi- 
dence indicates the expected prediction accuracy. Predictions 
based on low-confidence rules are likely to be wrong and may 
not be able to improve system performance. Worse still, they 
may hurt the system performance due to overheads and side- 
effects. Because of this, we use confidence to restrict rules and 
filter out those with low probability. 

The support metric is ditferent from confidence. For ex- 
ample, suppose x and y are accessed only once in the entire 
access stream and their accesses are within the maz gap dis- 
tance, the confidence of the association rule x — y is 100% 
whereas its support 1s only 1. This rule is not very interest- 
ing because it happens rarely. On the other hand, if a rule has 
high support but very low confidence (e.g. 5%), it may not 
be useful because it is too inaccurate to be used for predic- 
tion. Therefore, in practice, we usually specify a minimum 
support threshold min sup and a minimum confidence thresh- 
old min_conf in order to filter low-quality association rules. 

We can estimate the confidence for each rule in a simple 
way. Suppose we need to compute the confidence for rule 
a — b. Assume that the supports for a and b are sup(a) 
and sup(b), respectively. Then the confidence for this rule is 
sup(b)/sup(a). Since both sides of each rule are frequent se- 
quences (or frequent items) and the supports for all the frequent 
sequences are already obtained from post-processing, sup(a) 
and sup(b) are ready to be used for computing the confidence 
of the mle. 


3.3 Efftiency of C-Miner 


Compared with other methods such as probability graphs or SD 
graphs, C-Miner can find more correlations, especially those 
multi-block correlations. From our experiments, we find that 
these multi-block correlations are very useful for systems. 

For dual-block correlations, which can also be inferred us- 
ing previous approaches, C-Miner is more efficient. First, C- 
Miner is much more space efficient than SD graphs because 
it does not need to maintain the information for non-frequent 
sequences, whereas SD graphs need to keep the information 
for every block during the graph building process. Second, 
in terms of time complexity, C-Miner is the same (O(n)) as 
SD. But in practice, since C-Miner has much smaller mem- 
ory footprint size, it is more efficient and can run in a cheap 
uniprocessor machine with moderate memory size as used in 
our experiments. 

Other frequent sequence mining algorithms such as 
PrefixSpan[46] can also find long frequent sequences. Com- 
pared with these frequent sequence mining algorithms, C- 
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Miner is more efficient for discovering long frequent sequences 
because it not only avoids searching the non-frequent se- 
quences while generating longer sequences, but also prunes all 
the unpromising searching branches according to the closed 
sequence property as we have discussed. C-Miner can outper- 
form PrefixSpan by an order of magnitude for some datasets. 


4 Case Studies 


4.1 Correlation-Directed Prefetching (CDP) 


The block correlation information inferred by C-Miner can be 
used to prefetch more intelligently. Assume that C-Miner has 
obtained a block correlation rule: if block b; is accessed, block 
bz will also be accessed soon within a short distance ( of length 
gap) with a certain confidence (probability). Based on this 
rule, when there is an access to block 6), we can prefetch block 
by into the storage cache since it will probably be accessed 
soon. Doing such can avoid future accesses to disks to fetch 
these blocks. 

Several design issues should be considered while using 
block correlations for prefetching. One of the most important 
issues 1s how to effectively share the limited size cache for both 
caching and prefetching. If prefetching 1s too aggressive, it can 
pollute the storage cache and may even degrade the cache hit 
ratio and system performance. This problem has been investi- 
gated thoroughly by previous work [9, 10, 45]. We therefore 
do not investigate it further in our paper. In our simulation ex- 
periments, we simply fix the cache size for prefetched data so it 
does not compete with non-prefetching requests. However, the 
total cache size is fixed at the same value for the system with 
and without prefetching in order to have a fair comparison. 

Another design issue is the extra disk load imposed by 
prefetch requests. If the disk load is too heavy, the disk uti- 
lization is close to 100%. In this case, prefetching can add sig- 
nificant overheads to demand requests, canceling out the ben- 
efits of improved storage cache hit ratio. Two methods can be 
used to alleviate this problem. The first method 1s to differen- 
tiate between demand requests and prefetch requests by using 
a priority-based disk scheduling scheme. In particular, the sys- 
tem uses two waiting queues 1n the disk scheduler: critical and 
non-critical. All the demand requests are issued to the critical 
queue, while the prefetch requests are issued to the non-critical 
queue which has lower priority. 

The other method is to throttle the prefetch requests to a 
disk if the disk is heavily utilized. Since the correlation rules 
have different confidences, we can set a confidence threshold 
to limit the number of rules that are used for prefetching. All 
the rules with confidence lower than the threshold are ignored. 
Obviously, the higher the confidence threshold 1s, the fewer the 
rules are used. Therefore, CDP acts less aggressively. In order 
to adjust the threshold to make prefetching adapt to the current 
disk workload, we keep track of the current load on each disk. 
When the workload 1s too high, say the disk utilization 1s more 
than 80%, we increase the confidence threshold for correlation 
rules that direct the issuing of prefetch requests to this disk. 
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Once the disk load drops down to a low level, say the utiliza- 
tion is less than 50%, we decrease the confidence threshold for 
correlation rules so that more rules can be used for prefetch- 
ing. By doing this, the overhead on disk bandwidth caused by 
prefetches is kept within an acceptable range. 


4.2 Correlation-directed Disk Layout 


Block correlations can help lay out data on disks to improve 
performance. The dominant latencies in a disk access are the 
seek time and rotation delay. So if correlated blocks can be al- 
located together on a disk and can be fetched using one disk ac- 
cess, the total seek time and rotation delay for all these blocks 
can be reduced. Thereafter, both of the throughput and the 
response time can be improved. But CDP is more effective 
than disk layout for improving response time as shown in sec- 
tion 5.5. 

We can lay out the blocks on disks based on block correla- 
toins like that: if we know a correlation abed from C-Miner, 
we can try to allocate them contiguously in a disk. When- 
ever any one of these blocks 1s read, all four blocks are fetched 
together into the storage cache using one disk access. Since 
some blocks may appear in several patterns, we allocate the 
block based on the rules with highest support value. 

One of the main design issues is how to maintain the direc- 
tory information and reorganize data without an impact on the 
foreground workload. After reorganizing disk layouts, we need 
to map logical block numbers to new physical block numbers. 
The mapping table might become very large. Some previous 
work has studied these issues and shown that disk layout re- 
organization is feasible to implement [50]. They proposed a 
two-tiered software architecture to combine multiple disk lay- 
out heuristics so that it adapts to different environments. Block 
correlation-directed disk layout can be one of the heuristics in 
their framework. Due to space limitation, we do not discuss 
this issue further. 


5 Simulation Results 


5.1 Evaluation Methodology 


To evaluate the benefits of exploiting block correlations in 
block prefetching and disk data layout, we use trace-driven 
simulations with several large disk traces collected in real sys- 
tems. Our simulator combines the widely used DiskSim sim- 
ulator [20] with a storage cache simulator, CacheSim, to sim- 
ulate a complete storage system. CacheSim implements the 
Least Recently Used (LRU) replacement policy. Accesses to 
the simulated storage system first go through a storage cache 
and only read misses or writes access physical disks. The sim- 
ulated disk specification is similar to that of the 10000 RPM 
IBM Ultrastar 36Z15. The parameters are taken from the disk’s 
data sheet [28, 11]. 
Our experiments use the following four real system traces: 


e TPC-C Trace is an I/O trace collected on a storage sys- 
tem connected to a Microsoft SQL Server via storage area 
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network. The Microsoft Server SQL clients connect to 
the Microsoft SQL Server via Ethernet and run the TPC- 
C benchmark [39] for 2 hours. The database consists of 
256 warehouses and the footprint is 60GB, and the stor- 
age system employs a RAID of 4 disks. A more detailed 
description of this trace can be found in [69, 13]. 


e Cello-92 was collected at Hewlett-Packard Laboratories 
in 1992 [49, 48]. It captured all low-level disk I/O per- 
formed by the system. We used the trace gathered on 
Cello, which is a timesharing system used by a group of 
researchers at HP Labs to do simulations, compilation, 
editing and email. The trace includes the accesses to 8 
disks. We have also tried other HP disk trace files, and 
the results are similar. 


e Cello-96 is similar to Cello-92. The only difference is that 
this trace was collected in 1996 and thereby contains more 
modern workloads. It includes the accesses to 20 disks 
from multiple users and miscellaneous applications. It 
contains a lot of sequential access patterns, so the simple 
sequential prefetching approaches can significantly bene- 
fit from them. 


e OLTP 1s a trace of an OLTP application running at a large 
financial institution. It was made available by the Storage 
Performance Council [58]. The disk subsystem is com- 
posed of 19 disks. 


All the traces are collected after filtering through a first-level 
buffer cache such as the database server cache. Fortunately, un- 
like other access patterns such temporal locality that can be fil- 
tered by large first-level buffer caches, most block correlations 
can still be discovered at the second-level. Only those correla- 
tions involving “hot” blocks that always stay at the first-level 
can be lost at the second-level. However, these correlations are 
not useful to exploit anyway since “hot” blocks are kept at the 
first-level and therefore are rarely accessed at the second-level. 


In our experiments, we use only the first half part of the 
trace to mine block correlations using C-Miner. Using these 
correlation rules, we evaluate the performance of correlation- 
directed prefetching and datalayout using the rest of the traces. 
The correlation rules are kept unchanged during the evalua- 
tion phase. For example, in Cello-92, we use the first 3-days’ 
trace to mine block correlations and use the following 4 days 
to evaluate the correlation-directed prefetching and data layout. 
The reason for doing this is to show the stable characteristic of 
block correlations and predictive powers of our method. 


To provide a more fair comparison, we also implement 
the commonly used sequential prefetching scheme. At non- 
consecutive misses to disks, the system also issues a prefetch 
request to load 16 consecutive blocks. We have also tried 
preictching more or fewer blocks, but the results are similar 
Or worse. 
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(b) TPC-C trace 


(a) Cello-96 trace 


Figure 4: Block correlations mined from traces 
5.2 Visualization of Block Correlations 


5.2.1 Correlations in Real System Traces 


Figure 4 plots the block correlations discovered by C-Miner 
from the Cello-96 and TPC-C traces. Since multi-block corre- 
lations are difficult to visualize, we plot only dual-block corre- 
lations. If there is an association rule x --> y, we plot a cor- 
responding point at (x,y). Therefore, each point (x, y) in the 
graphs indicates a correlation between blocks x and y. Since 
the traces contain multiple disks’ accesses, we plot the disk 
block address using a unified continuous address space by plot- 
ting one disk address space after another. 

Simple patterns such as spatial locality can be demonstrated 
in such a correlation graph. It is indicated by dark areas around 
the diagonal line. This is because the spatial locality can be 
represented by an association rule x --> (x + k) where k is a 
small number, which means that if block x accessed, its neigh- 
bor blocks are likely to be accessed soon. Since k is small, 
the points (x, x + k) are around the diagonal line, as shown on 
the Cello-96 traces (Figure 4a). The graph forthe TPC-C trace 
does not have such apparent characteristic, indicating TPC-C 
does not have strong spatial locality. 

Some more complex patterns can also be seen from corre- 
lation graphs. For example, in figure 4b, there are many hori- 
zontal or vertical lines, indicating some blocks are correlated to 
many other blocks. Because this 1s a database I/O trace, these 
hot blocks with many correlations are likely to be the root of 
trees or subtrees. In the next subsection, we visualize block 
correlations specifically for tree structures. 


5.2.2. Correlations in B-tree 


In order to demonstrate the capability of C-Miner to discover 
semantics in a tree structure, we use a synthetic trace that simu- 
lates a client that searches data in a B-tree data structure, which 
is commonly used in databases. The B-tree maintains the in- 
dices for 5000 data items, each block has space for four search- 
key values and five pointers. We perform 1000 searches. To 
simulate a real-world situation where some “hot” data items 
are searched more frequently than others, searches are not un1- 
formly distributed. Instead, we use a Zipf distribution and 80% 
of searches are to 100 “hot” data items. 

The block correlations mined from the B-tree trace are vi- 
sualized in figures 5. Note here constructing this tree does 
not take any semantic information from the application (the 
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Figure 5: Block correlations in B-tree. The number on an edge 
is the support value for the corresponding correlation. The 
dashed lines indicate the correlation between a node and its de- 
scendants other than its children. The highlighted lines are the 
correlations with support > 80. Note that correlations with 
support < 20 are not produced by C-Miner (min sup = 20) 
in order to make the tree reasonably small and sparse for plot- 
ting. 


synthetic trace generator). The edges between nodes are re- 
constructed purely based on block correlations. Due to the 
space limitation, we only show part of the correlations. Each 
rule x -- y 1s denoted as a directed edge with support as its 
weight. The figure illustrates that the block correlations impli- 
cate a tree-like structure. Also note that our approach to obtain 
block correlations 1s fully transparent without any assumption 
on storage front-ends. 


5.3 Stability of Block Correlations 


In order to show that block correlations are relatively stable, 
we use the correlation rules mined from the first 3 days of the 
Cello-92 trace. Our simulator applies these rules to the next 
4 days’ trace without updating any rules. Figure 6 shows the 
miss ratio for the next 4 days’ trace using correlated-directed 
prefetching (CDP). The miss ratios in the figure are calculated 
by aggregating every 10000 read operations. This figure shows 
that CDP 1s always better than the base case. This implies that 
correlations mined from the first 3 days are still effective for the 
next 4 days. In other words, block correlations are relatively 
stable for a relative long period of time. Therefore, there is no 
need to run C-Miner continuously 1n the background to update 
block correlations. This also shows that, as long as the mining 
algorithm is reasonably efficient, the mining overhead Is not a 
big issue. 


No prefetch 
Pe CDE 


Miss ratio (Total 841897 reads) 





0 
0 10 20 30 -40 
Time (hour) 


Figure 6: Miss ratio for Cello-92 (64MB; 4MB) 
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5.4 Data Mining Overhead 


Table 1 shows the running time and space overheads for mining 
different traces. C-Miner is running on an Intel Xeon 2.4GHz 
machine and Windows 2000 Server. The time and space over- 
head does not depend on the confidence of rules as we dis- 
cussed in section 3.2 but the number of rules does. The re- 
sults show that C-Miner can effectively and practically dis- 
cover block correlations for different workloads. For example, 
it takes less than 1 hour to discover half a million association 
rules from the Cello-96 trace that contains a full-day’s disk re- 
quests. For the TPC-C trace, although it takes about 1 hour to 
mine 1 hour’s trace, it is still practical for storage systems. Be- 
cause block correlations are relatively stable, it is unnecessary 
to keep mining for correlations in the background. Instead, it 
might be acceptable to spend one hour every week on running 
C-Miner to update correlation rules. In our experiments, we 
only use parts of the traces to mine correlations, and use the re- 
maining traces to evaluate correlation-directed prefetching and 
disk layout. Our experimental results indicate that correlations 
are relative stable and are useful for accesses made much later 
after the training period. 


Training Trace # of rules | time | space 
(K) (sec) a 


Cello-92 (3 days) 


Cello-96 (1 day) 
TPC-C (1 hour) 
OLIP (2.5 hours) 





Table 1: Mining Overhead (con fidence > 10%) 


C-Miner is also efficient in terms of space overhead for most 
of traces. It takes less than 10 MB to mine the Cello and TPC- 
C traces. With such a small requirement, the data mining 
can run on the same machine as the storage system without 
causing too much memory overhead. A uniprocessor PC with 
512MB memory would do the work. In the future, we will in- 
vestigate using stream mining algorithms to effectively mine 
continuous information with much less time and space over- 
head. The stream mining algorithm could be embedded in the 
storage controllers using their spare CPU power. 


5.5 Correlation-directed Prefetching and Disk 


Layout 


The bar graphs in figures 7a-d compare the read miss ra- 
tios and response times using the four different schemes: 
base-line (no-prefetching), sequential prefetching, correlation- 
directed prefetching (CDP), and correlation-directed prefetch- 
ing and disk layout (CDP+layout). For the last three schemes 
with prefetching, the prefetch cache size is set to be the 
same. All four settings use the same total size of stor- 
age cache in order to make a fair comparison. In other 
words, the TotalCacheSize, which equals to the sum of 
DemandCacheSize and Pre fetchCacheSize, is the same 
for all four schemes. 
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CDP can improve the average I/O response time for the 
base-line case by up to 25%. For instance, in Cello-92, CDP 
has 24.4% lower storage cache hit ratios than the base-line 
case. This translates into 24.75% improvement in the average 
I/O response time. These improvements are due to the fact that 
prefetching reduces the number of capacity misses as well as 
the number of cold misses. When the cache size is small, some 
blocks are evicted and need to be fetched again for disks upon 
subsequent accesses. Prefetching can avoid misses at some of 
these accesses. 


The improvement by CDP 1s much more significant than that 
by the commonly used sequential prefetching scheme, espe- 
cially in the case of TPC-C and Cello-92. For example, for the 
TPC-C trace, sequential prefetching only slightly reduces the 
cache miss ratio (by only 2%), which is then completely can- 
celled out by the prefetching overheads. Therefore, sequential 
prefetching has even worse response time than the base case. 
For the other two traces (Cello-92 and OLTP trace), the im- 
provement of the sequential prefetching scheme is very small, 
almost invisible in terms of the average response time. How- 
ever, in Cello-96, sequential prefetching has a lower miss ratio 
and slightly better response time than CDP. This 1s because 
this trace has a lot of sequential accesses. But these sequen- 
tial accesses are not frequent enough in the access stream so it 
is not caught by C-Miner. Fortunately, our patterns obtained 
by C-Miner can be complementary and combined with the ex- 
isting Online sequential prefetching algorithms that can detect 
non-frequent sequential access patterns. 


CDP+layout has only small improvement over CDP. Obvi- 
ously, CDP+layout should not affect cache miss ratio at all. 
It only matters to average I/O response time when the disk 
is heavily utilized. Its benefits are only visible in the Cello- 
96 trace, where CDP+layout has 4% better average response 
time than CDP. This small improvement indicates that our opti- 
mization for hiding prefetching overheads using priority-based 
disk scheduling is already good enough. Therefore, disk lay- 
out does not provide significant benefits. However, when the 
disk is too heavily utilized for the disk scheduling scheme to 
hide most of the prefetching overheads, we expect the benefit 
of correlation-directed disk layout will be larger. 


5.6 Impact of Configurations 


5.6.1 Effects of the Confidence Threshold 


A parameter that might affect the benefits of correlation d1- 
rected prefetching is the confidence threshold. Figure 8 shows 
the effects of varying the confidence threshold from0% to 90% 
. A lower confidence threshold corresponds to a more aggres- 
sive prefetching policy. The figure shows that the miss ratio is 
minimum when prefetching is most aggressive and all the rules 
are used. We can See that the line is flat when the confidence 
is smaller than 30%, which indicates that the rules with small 
confidence are useless. 
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Figure 7: Miss Ratio and Response Time. The first number in the parenthesis 1s the total cache size, and the second number ts the 


prefetch cache size. In the base-line case “None”, 


the prefetch cache size is O, so the demand cache size = the total cache size. 
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Figure 8: Effect of the confidence threshold (Cello-92) 
5.6.2 Effects of the Total Cache Sizes 


If the cache size 1s comparable to the footprint of a trace, the 
system simply caches all accesses. Because of this, the read 
misses in the case of no prefetching are predominantly cold 
misses since subsequent accesses will be cache hits and will 
not go to the disk. Therefore, the prefetching schemes do not 
yield much improvement in performance. 

We study the effects of the cache size by varying the cache 
size for TPC-C exponentially from 256 MB to 1024 MB. In 
this experiment, we keep the prefetch cache fixed at 128 MB 
and vary the size of the demand cache. As expected, when the 
cache size is set at 256 MB, CDP+layout shows an improve- 
ment of 14.62% in miss ratio while with 512 MB, the improve- 
ment is only 10.58%. It is important to note that our workloads 
have relatively small working set sizes. In large real systems, 
it is usually not the case that the entire working set can fit into 
main memory. 


5.6.3 Effects of the Prefetch Cache Size 


Figures 10a-d show the effects of varying the prefetch cache 
size while the total cache size is fixed. In TPC-C, for instance, 
the storage cache miss ratio with CDP initially decreases as the 
prefetch cache size increases. It reaches the minimum when 
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Figure 9: Effect of varying the total cache size for TPC-C 


the prefetch cache size is set to 128 MB. Beyond that point the 
miss ratio increases again with the prefetch cache size. This 
phenomenon 1s also true for the sequential prefetching, even 
though it performs worse than CDP with almost all prefetch 
cache sizes. 


The above phenomenon can be quite expected. When the 
prefetch cache size is very small, prefetched blocks may be 
replaced even before they are used. Even though the demand 
cache size is increased correspondingly, its benefit 1s not large 
enough to offset the loss in unused prefetches. Even worse, the 
overhead imposed by CDP causes an increase in the response 
time compared to the base case, as shown on Figure 10d. For- 
tunately, in this case, the CDP+layout starts to show the bene- 
fits of correlation-directed disk layout. It is still able to provide 
some small improvement over the base line case. 


As the prefetch cache size increases, blocks can be retained 
longer in the prefetch cache and subsequently be used to han- 
dle block requests. However, the increase in prefetch cache 
size corresponds to a reduced demand cache size, but the ben- 
efit of prefetching in reducing misses outweighs the loss in 
the demand cache. Beyond 128 MB, increasing the prefetch 
cache size no longer has benefits for increasing hit ratio. So 
the loss due to the reduced demand cache size starts to dom1- 
nate. Therefore, the overall miss ratio increases. 
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Figure 10: Effect of varying the prefetch cache size (Note: the total cache size is fixed. Therefore, the demand cache size is also 
changing with the prefetch cache size. In the base-line case, there is no prefetch cache) 


6 Related Work 


In this section, we briefly discuss some representative work 
that is closely related to our work. Section 2 has discussed 
various approaches to capture data semantics. Thus, we do not 
repeat them here. 

Data prefetching has also been studied extensively in 
databases, file systems and parallel applications with intensive 
I/Os. Most of previous prefetching work either relies on ap- 
plications to pass hints or is based on simple heuristics such 
as sequential accesses. Examples of prefetching studies for 
databases include [56, 63, 44, 22, 21] as well some recent 
work [53] for mobile data delivery environments. Prefetching 
for file I/Os include application-controlled prefetching [9, 10] 
and informed prefetching [60, 32, 45], just to name afew. [57] 
is an example of prefetching in disk caches. I/O prefetching for 
out-of-core applications include compiler-assisted prefetch- 
ing [43, 8] and prefetching through speculative execution [12]. 

In the spectrum of sophisticated prefetching schemes, re- 
search has been conducted for semantic distance-based file 
prefetching for mobile or networked file servers. Besides the 
probability graph-based approach described in Section 2, the 
SEER project from UCLA [34, 35] groups related files into 
clusters by keeping track of semantic distances between files 
and downloading as many complete clusters as possible onto 
the mobile station. The CLUMP project tries to leverage the 
concept of semantic distance to prefetch file clusters [18]. 
Kroeger extends the probability graph to a trie with each node 
representing the sequence of consecutive file accesses from 
the root to the node [33]. Lei and Duchamp also use a simi- 
lar structure by building a probability tree [59, 38]. Vellanki 
and Chervenak combine Patterson’s cost-benefit analysis with 
probabilistic prefetching for high performance parallel file sys- 
tems [61]. Similar to the probability graph, most of these ap- 
proaches may be feasible for prefetching at file granularity, but 
are impractical to track block correlations in a storage system 
(see Section 2). 

Some studies used data compression techniques for 
prefetching. It was first proposed by Vitter and Krishnan [62]. 
The basic idea is to encode the data expected with higher prob- 
ability using fewer bits. The prefetchers based on any opti- 
mal character-by-character data compressor were theoretically 
proven to be optimal in page fault rate. Later, [17] analyzed 
some practical issues of such a technique, and proposed three 
practical data compressors for prefetching. 

Data mining methods have been mostly used to discover pat- 
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terns in sales, finance or bio-informatics databases [27, 26]. 
Only a few studies have applied them in systems. A well- 
known example is using data mining for intrusion detec- 
tion [37, 16]. Data mining has recently been used in perfor- 
mance evaluation [40] to model bursty traffic. 

Data mining and machine learning have been used in web 
environments to predict HTTP requests. Schechter et al. in- 
troduced path profiling to predict HTTP requests in web en- 
vironments [51]. Pitkow and Pirolli have used longest re- 
peating subsequences to perform path matching for predicting 
web accesses from a client [47]. These schemes predict the 
next HTTP request by matching the surfer’s current sequence 
against the path profile database. 

While path-based prediction may work very well for web 
environments, it is very difficult to capture block correlations 
in storage systems. This is because web browser/server work- 
loads are different from storage workloads. Each web client 
usually only browses one page at a time, whereas a storage 
front-end such as database server can have hundreds of out- 
standing requests. Since the path-matching schemes do not 
allow any gaps in the subsequence or path, they cannot be used 
easily to capture block correlations in a storage system. To 
support gaps or lookahead distances in these work will suffer 
the same problem as the probability graph-based approach. 

Our work is also related to various adaptive approaches 
using learning techniques [41, 4], intelligent storage cache 
management [69, 65, 42, 13], and autonomic storage sys- 
tems (64, 2, 30] 


7 Conclusions and Future Work 


This paper proposes C-Miner, a novel approach that uses data 
mining techniques to systematically mine access sequences in 
a storage system to infer block correlations. More specifically, 
we have designed a frequent sequence mining algorithm to 
find correlations among blocks. Using several large real sys- 
tem disk traces, our experiments show that C-Miner is reason- 
ably fast with small space requirement and 1s therefore prac- 
tical to be used on-line in an autonomic storage system. We 
have also evaluated correlation-directed prefetching and data 
layout. Our experimental results with real-system traces have 
shown that correlation-directed prefetching and data layout can 
improve I/O average response time by 12-25% compared to 
no-prefetching, and 7-20% compared to the commonly used 
sequential prefetching. 
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Our study has several limitations. First, even though this 
paper focuses on how to obtain block correlations, our eval- 
uation of the block correlation-directed prefetching and disk 
layout was conducted using only simulations. We are in the 
process of implementing correlation-directed prefetching and 
disk layout in our previously built storage system. Second, we 
have only evaluated four real-system workloads, it would be 
interesting to evaluate other workloads such as those with sub- 
stantially sequential accesses. Third, we do not compare with 
the semantic-distance graph approach. The main reason is that 
our preliminary experiment indicates that the SD graphs sig- 
nificantly exceed the memory space, making it extremely slow 
and almost infeasible to build such graphs. 

Currently, C-Miner does not consider the recency factor, 
that is, some recent frequent subsequences may be more im- 
portant than other “‘ancient’” frequent subsequences. To mine 
time-series data, our algorithm needs to be modified to change 
the support or confidence value of a rule dynamically as time 
progresses. Currently, we are designing efficient stream data 
mining algorithms specifically for mining access sequences for 
storage systems and any other similar situations. 
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Abstract— CLOCK is a classical cache replacement policy 
dating back to 1968 that was proposed as a low-complexity 
approximation to LRU. On every cache hit, the policy LRU 
needs to move the accessed item to the most recently used 
position, at which point, to ensure consistency and correctness, 
it serializes cache hits behind a single global lock. CLOCK 
eliminates this lock contention, and, hence, can support high 
concurrency and high throughput environments such as vir- 
tual memory (for example, Multics, UNIX, BSD, AIX) and 
databases (for example, DB2). Unfortunately, CLOCK is still 
plagued by disadvantages of LRU such as disregard for 
‘frequency’, susceptibility to scans, and low performance. 

As our main contribution, we propose a simple and elegant 
new algorithm, namely, CLOCK with Adaptive Replacement 
(CAR), that has several advantages over CLOCK: (i) it is 
scan-resistant; (ii) it is self-tuning and it adaptively and 
dynamically captures the “recency” and “frequency” features 
of a workload; (iil) it uses essentially the same primitives 
as CLOCK, and, hence, is low-complexity and amenable to 
a high-concurrency implementation; and (iv) it outperforms 
CLOCK across a wide-range of cache sizes and workloads. 
The algorithm CAR is inspired by the Adaptive Replacement 
Cache (ARC) algorithm, and inherits virtually all advantages 
of ARC including its high performance, but does not serialize 
cache hits behind a single global lock. As our second contri- 
bution, we introduce another novel algorithm, namely, CAR 
with Temporal filtering (CART), that has all the advantages of 
CAR, but, in addition, uses a certain temporal filter to distill 
pages with long-term utility from those with only short-term 
utility. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


A. Caching and Demand Paging 


Modem computational infrastructure is rich in exam- 
ples of memory hierarchies where a fast, but expensive 
main (“cache’’) memory is placed in front of a cheap, 
but slow auxiliary memory. Caching algorithms manage 
the contents of the cache so as to improve the overall 
performance. In particular, cache algorithms are of 
tremendous interest in databases (for example, DB2), 
virtual memory management in operating systems (for 
example, LINUX), storage systems (for example, IBM 
ESS, EMC Symmetrix, Hitachi Lightning), etc., where 
cache is RAM and the auxiliary memory is a disk 
subsystem. 

In this paper, we study the generic cache replacement 
problem and will not concentrate on any specific appli- 
cation. For concreteness, we assume that both the cache 
and the auxiliary memory are managed in discrete, 
uniformly-sized units called “pages”. If a requested 


page is present in the cache, then it can be served 
quickly resulting in a “cache hit”. On the other hand, 
if a requested page is not present in the cache, then it 
must be fetched from the auxiliary memory resulting 
in a “cache miss”. Usually, latency on a cache miss 
is significantly higher than that on a cache hit. Hence, 
caching algorithms focus on improving the hit ratio. 

Historically, the assumption of “demand paging” has 
been used to study cache algorithms. Under demand 
paging, a page is brought in from the auxiliary memory 
to the cache only on a cache miss. In other words, de- 
mand paging precludes speculatively pre-fetching pages. 
Under demand paging, the only question of interest is: 
When the cache is full, and a new page must be inserted 
in the cache, which page should be replaced? The best, 
offline cache replacement policy is Belady’s MIN that 
replaces the page that is used farthest in the future [1]. 
Of course, in practice, we are only interested in online 
cache replacement policies that do not demand any prior 
knowledge of the workload. 


B. LRU: Advantages and Disadvantages 

A popular online policy imitates MIN by replacing 
the least recently used (LRU) page. So far, LRU and 
its variants are amongst the most popular replacement 
policies [2], [3], [4]. The advantages of LRU are that it 
is extremely simple to implement, has constant time and 
space overhead, and captures “recency” or “clustered lo- 
cality of reference” that is common to many workloads. 
In fact, under a certain Stack Depth Distribution (SDD) 
assumption for workloads, LRU is the optimal cache 
replacement policy [5]. 

The algorithm LRU has many disadvantages: 


DI  Onevery hit to a cache page it must be moved 
to the most recently used (MRU) position. 
In an asynchronous computing environment 
where multiple threads may be trying to move 
pages to the MRU position, the MRU position 
is protected by a lock to ensure consistency 
and correctness. This lock typically leads to 
a great amount of contention, since all cache 
hits are serialized behind this lock. Such con- 
tention is often unacceptable in high perfor- 
mance and high throughput environments such 
as virtual memory, databases, file systems, and 
storage controllers. 
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D2 ‘In a virtual memory setting, the overhead of 
moving a page to the MRU position—on every 
page hit—is unacceptable [3]. 

D3 ~~ While LRU captures the “recency” features of 
a workload, it does not capture and exploit the 
“frequency” features of a workload [5, p. 282]. 
More generally, if some pages are often re- 
requested, but the temporal distance between 
consecutive requests is larger than the cache 
size, then LRU cannot take advantage of such 
pages with “long-term utility”. 


D4 — LRU can be easily polluted by a scan, that 
is, by a sequence of one-time use only page 
requests leading to lower performance. 

C. CLOCK 


Frank Corbat6 (who later went on to win the ACM 
Turing Award) introduced CLOCK [6] as a one-bit 
approximation to LRU: 


“In the Multics system a paging algorithm has 
been developed that has the implementation 
ease and low overhead of the FIFO strategy 
and is an approximation to the LRU strategy. 
In fact, the algorithm can be viewed as a 
particular member of a class of algorithms 
which embody for each page a shift register 
memory length of k. At one limit of k = 0, 
the algorithm becomes FIFQ; at the other limit 
as k - oo, the algorithm is LRU. The current 
Multics system is using the value of k = 1, 


$3 


CLOCK removes disadvantages D1 and D2 of LRU. 
The algorithm CLOCK maintains a “page reference bit” 
with every page. When a page is first brought into the 
cache, its page reference bit is set to zero. The pages 
in the cache are organized as a circular buffer known 
as a clock. On a hit to a page, its page reference bit 
is set to one. Replacement is done by moving a clock 
hand through the circular buffer. The clock hand can 
only replace a page with page reference bit set to zero. 
However, while the clock hand is traversing to find the 
victim page, if it encounters a page with page reference 
bit of one, then it resets the bit to zero. Since, on a page 
hit, there is no need to move the page to the MRU posi- 
tion, no serialization of hits occurs. Moreover, in virtual 
memory applications, the page reference bit can be 
turned on by the hardware. Furthermore, performance 
of CLOCK is usually quite comparable to LRU. For 
this reason, variants of CLOCK have been widely used 
in Multics [6], DB2 [7], BSD [8], AIX, and VAX/VMS 
[9]. The importance of CLOCK is further underscored 
by the fact that major textbooks on operating systems 
teach it [3], [4]. 
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D. Adaptive Replacement Cache 


A recent breakthrough generalization of LRU, 
namely, Adaptive Replacement Cache (ARC), removes 
disadvantages D3 and D4 of LRU [10], [11]. The algo- 
rithm ARC is scan-resistant, exploits both the recency 
and the frequency features of the workload in a self- 
tuning fashion, has low space and time complexity, and 
outperforms LRU across a wide range of workloads and 
cache sizes. Furthermore, ARC which is self-tuning has 
performance comparable to a number of recent, state- 
of-the-art policies even when these policies are allowed 
the best, offline values for their tunable parameters [10, 
Table V]. 


E. Our Contribution 


To summarize, CLOCK removes disadvantages D1 
and D2 of LRU, while ARC removes disadvantages D3 
and D4 of LRU. In this paper, as our main contribution, 
we present a simple new algorithm, namely, Clock with 
Adaptive Replacement (CAR), that removes all four 
disadvantages D1, D2, D3, and D4 of LRU. The basic 
idea is to maintain two clocks, say, 7; and T>, where 
T; contains pages with “recency” or “short-term utility” 
and 7J> contains pages with “frequency” or “long- 
term utility”. New pages are first inserted in 7) and 
graduate to Tj upon passing a certain test of long-term 
utility. By using a certain precise history mechanism 
that remembers recently evicted pages from 7) and 
T>, we adaptively determine the sizes of these lists 
in a data-driven fashion. Using extensive trace-driven 
simulations, we demonstrate that CAR has performance 
comparable to ARC, and substantially outperforms both 
LRU and CLOCK. Furthermore, like ARC, the algo- 
rithm CAR is self-tuning and requires no user-specified 
magic parameters. 


The algorithms ARC and CAR consider two consec- 
utive hits to a page as a test of its long-term utility. At 
upper levels of memory hierarchy, for example, virtual 
memory, databases, and file systems, we often observe 
two or more successive references to the same page 
fairly quickly. Such quick successive hits are not a 
guarantee of long-term utility of a pages. Inspired by 
the “locality filtering” principle in [12], we introduce 
another novel algorithm, namely, CAR with Temporal 
filtering (CART), that has all the advantages of CAR, 
but, imposes a more stringent test to demarcate between 
pages with long-term utility from those with only short- 
term utility. 


We expect that CAR is more suitable for disk, RAID, 
storage controllers, whereas CART may be more suited 
to virtual memory, databases, and file systems. 
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F. Outline of the Paper 


In Section II, we briefly review relevant prior art. In 
Sections III and IV, we present the new algorithms CAR 
and CART, respectively. In Section V, we present re- 
sults of trace driven simulations. Finally, in Section VI, 
we present some discussions and conclusions. 


II. PRIOR WORK 


For a detail bibliography of caching and paging work 
prior to 1990, see [13], [14]. 


A. LRU and LFU: Related Work 


The Independent Reference Model (IRM) captures 
the notion of frequencies of page references. Under the 
IRM, the requests at different times are stochastically 
independent. LFU replaces the least frequently used 
page and is optimal under the IRM [5], [15] but has 
several drawbacks: (1) Its running time per request is 
logarithmic in the cache size. (11) It is oblivious to 
recent history. (111) It does not adapt well to variable 
access patterns; it accumulates stale pages with past 
high frequency counts, which may no longer be useful. 

The last fifteen years have seen development of a 
number of novel caching algorithms that have attempted 
to combine “recency” (LRU) and “frequency” (LFU) 
with the intent of removing one or more disadvantages 
of LRU. Chronologically, FBR [12], LRU-2 [16], 2Q 
[17], LRFU [18], [19], MQ [20], and LIRS [21] have 
been proposed. For a detailed overview of these algo- 
rithms, see [19], [20], [10]. It turns out, however, that 
each of these algorithms leaves something to be desired, 
see [10]. The cache replacement policy ARC [10] seems 
to eliminate essentially all drawbacks of the above 
mentioned policies, is self-tuning, low overhead, scan- 
resistant, and has performance similar to or better than 
LRU, LFU, FBR, LRU-2, 2Q, MQ, LRFU, and LIRS-— 
even when some of these policies are allowed to select 
the best, offline values for their tunable parameters— 
without any need for pre-tuning or user-specified magic 
parameters. 

Finally, all of the above cited policies, including 
ARC, use LRU as the building block, and, hence, 
continue to suffer from drawbacks D1] and D2 of LRU. 


B. CLOCK: Related Work 


As already mentioned, the algorithm CLOCK was 
developed specifically for low-overhead, low-lock- 
contention environment. 

Perhaps the oldest algorithm along these lines was 
First-In First-Out (FIFO) [3] that simply maintains a 
list of all pages in the cache such that head of the 
list is the oldest arrival and tail of the list is the most 
recent arrival. FIFO was used in DEC’s VAX/VMS [9]; 


however, due to much lower performance than LRU, 
FIFO in its original form is seldom used today. 

Second chance (SC) [3] is a simple, but extremely 
effective enhancement to FIFO, where a page reference 
bit 1s maintained with each page in the cache while 
maintaining the pages in a FIFO queue. When a page 
arrives in the cache, it is appended to the tail of the 
queue and its reference bit set to zero. Upon a page 
hit, the page reference bit is set to one. Whenever a 
page must be replaced, the policy examines the page at 
the head of the FIFO queue and replaces it if its page 
reference bit is zero otherwise the page is moved to 
the tail and its page reference bit is reset to zero. In 
the latter case, the replacement policy reexamines the 
new page at the head of the queue, until a replacement 
candidate with page reference bit of zero is found. 

A key deficiency of SC is that it keeps moving 
pages from the head of the queue to the tail. This 
movement makes it somewhat inefficient. CLOCK is 
functionally identical to SC except that by using a 
circular queue instead of FIFO it eliminates the need 
to move a page from the head to the tail [3], [4], [6]. 
Besides its simplicity, the performance of CLOCK is 
quite comparable to LRU [22], [23], [24]. 

While CLOCK respects “recency”, it does not 
take “frequency” into account. A generalized version, 
namely, GCLOCK, associates a counter with each page 
that is initialized to a certain value. On a page hit, the 
counter is incremented. On a page miss, the rotating 
clock hand sweeps through the clock decrementing 
counters until a page with a count of zero is found 
[24]. A analytical and empirical study of GCLOCK 
[25] showed that “its performance can be either better 
or worse than LRU”. A fundamental disadvantage of 
GCLOCK is that it requires counter increment on every 
page hit which makes it infeasible for virtual memory. 

There are several variants of CLOCK, for example, 
the two-handed clock [9], [26] is used by SUN’s Solaris. 
Also, [6] considered multi-bit variants of CLOCK as 
finer approximations to LRU. 


III. CAR 
A. ARC: A Brief Review 


Suppose that the cache can hold c pages. The policy 
ARC maintains a cache directory that contains 2c 
pages—c pages in the cache and c history pages. The 
cache directory of ARC, which was referred to as DBL 
in [10], maintains two lists: L, and Lo. The first list con- 
tains pages that have been seen only once recently, while 
the latter contains pages that have been seen at least 
twice recently. The list L; is thought of as “recency” 
and Lz as “frequency”. A more precise interpretation 
would have been to think of L, as “short-term utility” 
and Lo as “long-term utility”. The replacement policy 
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for managing DBL is: Replace the LRU page in Ly, 
if |Z,| = c; otherwise, replace the LRU page in Lz. 
The policy ARC builds on DBL by carefully selecting 
c pages from the 2c pages in DBL. The basic idea 
is to divide L; into top 7; and bottom By, and to 
divide L2 into top 72 and bottom Bo. The pages in 
JT; and To are in the cache and in the cache directory, 
while the history pages in B, and Bo are in the cache 
directory but not in the cache. The pages evicted from 
T; (resp. 72) are put on the history list B; (resp. Bo). 
The algorithm sets a target size p for the list 7;. The 
replacement policy is simple: Replace the LRU page in 
T;, if |Z;| > p; otherwise, replace the LRU page in 
T>. The adaptation comes from the fact that the target 
size p 1S continuously varied in response to an observed 
workload. The adaptation rule is also simple: Increase p, 
if a hit in the history B, is observed; similarly, decrease 
p, \f a hit in the history By is observed. This completes 
our brief description of ARC. 


B. CAR 


Our policy CAR is inspired by ARC. Hence, for 
the sake of consistency, we have chosen to use the 
same notation as that in [10] so as to facilitate an easy 
comparison of similarities and differences between the 
two policies. 

For a visual description of CAR, see Figure 1, and 
for a complete algorithmic specification, see Figure 2. 
We now explain the intuition behind the algorithm. 

For concreteness, let c denote the cache size in pages. 
The policy CAR maintains four doubly linked lists: 7}, 
To, By, and Bo. The lists 7; and T> contain the pages 
in cache, while the lists B,; and By maintain history 
information about the recently evicted pages. For each 
page in the cache, that is, in 7, or 75, we will maintain 
a page reference bit that can be set to either one or zero. 
Let T/? denote the pages in T, with a page reference bit 
of zero and let Tj! denote the pages in T; with a page 
reference bit of one. The lists T? and T} are introduced 
for expository reasons only-they will not be required 
explicitly in our algorithm. Not maintaining either of 
these lists or their sizes was a key insight that allowed 
us to simplify ARC to CAR. 

The precise definition of the four lists is as follows. 

Each page in T/ and each history page in B, has 
either been requested exactly once since its most recent 
removal from 7; U 7> U B,; U By or it was requested 
only once (since inception) and was never removed from 
yl 75 BU Bo. 

Each page in T/!, each page in J», and each history 
page in Bz has either been requested more than once 
since its most recent removal from 7} UT>U BU Bo, or 
was requested more than once and was never removed 
from 7, UT72U By, U Bo. 
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Intuitively, TP? U B, contains pages that have been 
seen exactly once recently whereas T}UT>U By contains 
pages that have been seen at least twice recently. We 
roughly think of T? U By as “recency” or “short-term 
utility” and Tj' UT> U Bg as “frequency” or “long-term 
utility”. 

In the algorithm in Figure 2, for a more transparent 
exposition, we will think of the lists 7) and 7> as second 
chance lists. However, SC and CLOCK are the same 
algorithm that have slightly different implementations. 
So, in an actual implementation, the reader may wish 
to use CLOCK so as to reduce the overhead somewhat. 
Figure | depicts 7, and JT) as CLOCKs. The policy 
ARC employs a strict LRU ordering on the lists 7, and 
T2 whereas CAR uses a one-bit approximation to LRU, 
that is, SC. The lists B, and Bo are simple LRU lists. 

We impose the following invariants on these lists: 


I] O < |%4|+ |Zo| <e. 

[2 0<|Ti]+|Bil <e. 

[3 0 |T2| + |Ba| < 26: 

15 If |T\| + |T2| <c, then By, U Bg is empty. 

I6 If 71 | + |Bi| + |T2| + |Ba| > c, then \7,| + 
IZa| =. 

I7 Due to demand paging, once the cache is full, 
it remains full from then on. 


The idea of maintaining extra history pages is not 
new, see, for example, (16], [17], [19], [20], [21], [10]. 
We will use the extra history information contained in 
lists B, and Bo to guide a continual adaptive process 
that keeps readjusting the sizes of the lists 7, and 79. 
For this purpose, we will maintain a target size p for 
the list 7}. By implication, the target size for the list 
T> will be c— p. The extra history leads to a negligible 
space overhead. 

The list 7) may contain pages that are marked either 
one or zero. Suppose we start scanning the list 7, from 
the head towards the tail, until a page marked as zero 
is encountered; let Tj denote all the pages seen by 
such a scan, until a page with a page reference bit of 
zero is encountered. The list Jj does not need to be 
constructed, it is defined with the sole goal of stating 
our cache replacement policy. 

The cache replacement policy CAR is simple: 


If JT, \ Tj contains p or more pages, then 
remove a page from 7}, else remove a page 
from Le Wels. 


For a better approximation to ARC, the cache replace- 
ment policy should have been: If T? contains p or more 
pages, then remove a page from T?, else remove a page 
from He, UT>. However, this would require maintaining 
the list TP, which seems to entail a much higher 
overhead on a hit. Hence, we eschew the precision, and 
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"Recency" 


MRU 





Fig. 1. 


"Frequency" 





A visual description of CAR. The CLOCKS T; and T>2 contain those pages that are in the cache and the lists B; and 


Bz contain history pages that were recently evicted from the cache. The CLOCK 7; captures “recency” while the CLOCK T2 
captures “frequency.” The lists B; and Bz are simple LRU lists. Pages evicted from 7 are placed on By, and those evicted 
from T2 are placed on Bo. The algorithm strives to keep B, to roughly the same size as J2 and Boa to roughly the same 
size as T;. The algorithm also limits |T,| + |B:i| from exceeding the cache size. The sizes of the CLOCKs T; and T2 are 
adapted continuously in response to a varying workload. Whenever a hit in B, is observed, the target size of JT; is incremented; 
similarly, whenever a hit in Bz is observed, the target size of 7; is decremented. The new pages are inserted in either 7) or 
T2 immediately behind the clock hands which are shown to rotate clockwise. The page reference bit of new pages is set to 0. 
Upon a cache hit to any page in T, U To, the page reference bit associated with the page is simply set to 1. Whenever the 7} 
clock hand encounters a page with a page reference bit of 1, the clock hand moves the page behind the 72 clock hand and 
resets the page reference bit to 0. Whenever the 7; clock hand encounters a page with a page reference bit of 0, the page is 
evicted and is placed at the MRU position in B,. Whenever the T2 clock hand encounters a page with a page reference bit of 
1, the page reference bit is reset to 0. Whenever the T2 clock hand encounters a page with a page reference bit of 0, the page 
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is evicted and is placed at the MRU position in Bo. 


go ahead with the above approximate policy where Tj 
is used as an approximation to T/. 

The cache history replacement policy is simple as 
well: 


If |J;| + |Bi| contains exactly c pages, then 
remove a history page from B;, else remove 
a history page from Bo. 


Once again, for a better approximation to ARC, the 
cache history replacement policy should have been: If 
\7?| + |Bi| contains exactly c pages, then remove a 
history page from Bj, else remove a history page from 
Bz. However, this would require maintaining the size of 
T? which would require additional processing on a hit, 
defeating the very purpose of avoiding lock contention. 

We now examine the algorithm in Figure 2 in detail. 

Line | checks whether there is a hit, and if so, then 
line 2 simply sets the page reference bit to one. Observe 
that there is no MRU operation akin to LRU or ARC 


involved. Hence, cache hits are not serialized behind 
a lock and virtually no overhead is involved. The key 
insight is that the MRU operation is delayed until a 
replacement must be done (lines 29 and 36). 


Line 3 checks for a cache miss, and if so, then line 4 
checks if the cache is full, and if so, then line 5 carries 
out the cache replacement by deleting a page from either 
T, or T>. We will dissect the cache replacement policy 
“replace()” in detail a little bit later. 


If there is a cache miss (line 3), then lines 6-10 
examine whether a cache history needs to be replaced. 
In particular, (line 6) if the requested page is totally 
new, that is, notin B, or Bo, and |7;| + |B,| =c then 
(line 7) a page in B, is discarded, (line 8) else if the 
page 1s totally new and the cache history is completely 
full, then (line 9) a page in Bg is discarded. 


Finally, if there is a cache miss (line 3), then lines 
12-20 carry out movements between the lists and also 
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carry out the adaptation of the target size for 7;. In 
particular, (line 12) if the requested page is totally new, 
then (line 13) insert it at the tail of 7; and set its page 
reference bit to zero, (line 14) else if the requested page 
is in B,, then (line 15) we increase the target size for 
the list 7; and (line 16) insert the requested page at the 
tail of 75 and set its page reference bit to zero, and, 
finally, (line 17) if the requested page is in Bo, then 
(line 18) we decrease the target size for the list 7) and 
(line 19) insert the requested page at the tail of 75 and 
set its page reference bit to zero. 

Our adaptation rule is essentially the same as that in 
ARC. Therole of the adaptation is to “invest” in the list 
that is most likely to give the highest hit per additional 
page invested. 

We now examine the cache replacement policy (lines 
22-39) in detail. The cache replacement policy can only 
replace a page with a page reference bit of zero. So, line 
22 declares that no such suitable victim page to replace 
is yet found, and lines 23-39 keep looping until they 
find such a page. 

If the size of the list 7; is at least p and it is not 
empty (line 24), then the policy examines the head of 
T, as a replacement candidate. If the page reference bit 
of the page at the head is zero (line 25), then we have 
found the desired page (line 26), we now demote it from 
the cache and move it to the MRU position in B, (line 
27). Else (line 28) if the page reference bit of the page 
at the head is one, then we reset the page reference bit 
to one and move the page to the tail of 7» (line 29). 

On the other hand, (line 31) if the size of the list 
JT, is less than p, then the policy examines the page 
at the head of 75 as a replacement candidate. If the 
page reference bit of the head page is zero (line 32), 
then we have found the desired page (line 33), and 
we now demote it from the cache and move it to the 
MRU position in B; (line 34). Else (line 35) if the page 
reference bit of the head page is one, then we reset the 
page reference bit to zero and move the page to the tail 
of TJ (ine 36). 

Observe that while no MRU operation is needed 
during a hit, if a page has been accessed and its page 
reference bit is set to one, then during replacement such 
pages will be moved to the tail end of J» (lines 29 
and 36). In other words, CAR approximates ARC by 
performing a delayed and approximate MRU operation 
during cache replacement. 

While we have alluded to a multi-threaded environ- 
ment to motivate CAR, for simplicity and brevity, our 
final algorithm is decidedly single-threaded. A true, 
real-life implementation of CAR will actually be based 
on a non-demand-paging framework that uses a free 
buffer pool of pre-determined size. 

Observe that while cache hits are not serialized, like 
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CLOCK, cache misses are still serialized behind a 
global lock to ensure correctness and consistency of the 
lists 7), T>, B,, and Bo. This miss serialization can be 
somewhat mitigated by a free buffer pool. 

Our discussion of CAR is now complete. 


IV. CART 


A limitation of ARC and CAR is that two consecutive 
hits are used as a test to promote a page from “recency” 
or “short-term utility” to “frequency” or “long-term 
utility”. At upper level of memory hierarchy, we often 
observe two or more successive references to the same 
page fairly quickly. Such quick successive hits are 
known as “correlated references” [12] and are typically 
not a guarantee of long-term utility of a pages, and, 
hence, such pages can cause cache pollution—-thus re- 
ducing performance. The motivation behind CART is to 
create a temporal filter that imposes a more stringent test 
for promotion from “short-term utility” to “long-term 
utility”. The basic idea is to maintain a temporal locality 
window such that pages that are re-requested within the 
window are of short-term utility whereas pages that are 
re-requested outside the window are of long-term utility. 
Furthermore, the temporal locality window is itself an 
adaptable parameter of the algorithm. 

The basic idea is to maintain four lists, namely, 7}, 
T>, B,, and By as before. The pages in T; and T9 are in 
the cache whereas the pages in B; and By are only in 
the cache history. For simplicity, we will assume that 7} 
and 7J> are implemented as Second Chance lists, but, in 
practice, they would be implemented as CLOCKs. The 
lists B, and Bo are simple LRU lists. While we have 
used the same notation for the four lists, they will now 
be provided with a totally different meaning than that 
in either ARC or CAR. 

Analogous to the invariants I1—I7 that were imposed 
on CAR, we now impose the same invariants on CART 
except that [2 and [3 are replaced, respectively, by: 

127° 30) Pl 5G 

Be) 0 |Fi | ae | Bil Ss 26. 

As for CAR and CLOCK, for each page in 7] U T 
we will maintain a page reference bit. In addition, each 
page 1s marked with a filter bit to indicate whether it 
has long-term utility (say, “L”) or only short-term utility 
(say, “S’”). No operation on this bit will be required 
during a cache hit. We now detail manipulation and use 
of the filter bit. Denote by xz a requested page. 


1) Every page in 75 and By must be marked as “L”. 

2) Every page in B, must be marked as “S”. 

3) A page in 7; could be marked as “S” or “L”. 

4) A head page in 7) can only be replaced if its page 
reference bit is set to O and its filter bit is set to 
SO 
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INITIALIZATION: Set p = 0 and set the lists 7;, By, T2, and Bz to empty. 


CAR( x) 
INPUT: The requested page z. 
if (x is in T; U J) then /* cache hit */ 

Set the page reference bit for x to one. 
else /* cache miss */ 

if (|71| + |T2| =) then 

/* cache full, replace a page from cache */ 
5 replace() 
/* cache directory replacement */ 


Sar 


6 if ((x is not in By; U Be) and (|T1| + |B:| =c)) then 
a Discard the LRU page in Bi. 
8: elseif ((|T4| + |T>| + |B, | + | Ba| = 2c) and (x is not in By; U Bz)) then 
2 Discard the LRU page in Bo. 
10: endif 
LT endif 
/* cache directory miss */ 
12: if (x is not in By U Be) then 
13: Insert x at the tail of 7;. Set the page reference bit of x to 0. 
/* cache directory hit */ 
14: elseif (2 isin B,) then 
15: Adapt: Increase the target size for the list JT; as: p = min{p+ max{1, |Bo|/| Bil}, c} 
16: Move z at the tail of 72. Set the page reference bit of zx to 0. 
/* cache directory hit */ 
17: else /* x must be in Be */ 
18: Adapt: Decrease the target size for the list T; as: p = max {p— max{1, |B: |/|Be|}, 0} 
19: Move z at the tail of 72. Set the page reference bit of x to 0. 
20: endif 
21: endif 
replace() 
22: found = 0 
23: repeat 
24: if (|71| >= max(1,p)) then 
20: if (the page reference bit of head page in 7; is 0) then 
20; found = 1; 
Like Demote the head page in 7; and make it the MRU page in By. 
28: else 
29: Set the page reference bit of head page in 7; to 0, and make it the tail page in 72. 
30); endif 
31: else 
a2 if (the page reference bit of head page in 7> is 0), then 
33: found = 1; 
34: Demote the head page in J2 and make it the MRU page in Bo. 
30: else 
36: Set the page reference bit of head page in 72 to 0, and make it the tail page in 72. 
aT: endif 
38: endif 


39: until (found) 


Fig. 2. Algorithm for Clock with Adaptive Replacement. This algorithm is self-contained. No tunable parameters are needed as 
input to the algorithm. We start from an empty cache and an empty cache directory. The first key point of the above algorithm 
is the simplicity of line 2, where cache hits are not serialized behind a lock and virtually no overhead is involved. The second 
key point is the continual adaptation of the target size of the list J in lines 16 and 19. The final key point is that the algorithm 
requires no magic, tunable parameters as input. 
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5) If the head page in 7} is of type “L’, then it 
is moved to the tail position in 7» and its page 
reference bit is set to zero. 

If the head page in 7; is of type “S” and has page 
reference bit set to 1, then it is moved to the tail 
position in 7} and its page reference bit is set to 
zero. 

A head page in 75 can only be replaced if its page 
reference bit is set to 0. 

If the head page in 7> has page reference bit set 
to 1, then it is moved to the tail position in 7} 
and its page reference bit is set to zero. 

If xg 7; UB, UT, U Bo, then set its type to “S.” 
If x € T, and |T\| > |B, |, change its type to “L.” 
If x € Yo U Bo, then leave the type of x 
unchanged. 

If x € By, then x must be of type “S”, change its 
type to “L.” 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 
10) 
11) 


12) 


When a page is removed from the cache directory, that 
is, from the set 7; U By UT> U Ba, its type is forgotten. 
In other words, a totally new page is put in 7} and 
initially granted the status of “S’’, and this status is not 
upgraded upon successive hits to the page in 7}, but 
only upgraded to “L” if the page is eventually demoted 
from the cache and a cache hit is observed to the page 
while it is in the history list B,. This rule ensures that 
there are two references to the page that are temporally 
separated by at least the length of the list 7. Hence, 
the length of the list 7; is the temporal locality window. 
The intent of the policy is to ensure that the |7;| pages 
in the list ZT; are the most recently used |T)| pages. Of 
course, this can only be done approximately given the 
limitation of CLOCK. Another source of approximation 
arises from the fact that a page in 75, upon a hit, cannot 
immediately be moved to 7}. 

While, at first sight, the algorithm appears very 
technical, the key insight is very simple: The list 7} 
contains |T;| pages either of type “S” or “L”, and is 
an approximate representation of “recency”. The list 
T>2 contains remaining pages of type “L” that may 
have “long-term utility”. In other words, 75 attempts 
to capture useful pages which a simple recency based 
criterion may not capture. 

We will adapt the temporal locality window, namely, 
the size of the list 7), in a workload-dependent, adap- 
tive, online fashion. Let p denote the target size for the 
list 7,;. When p is set to the cache size c, the policy 
CART will coincide with the policy LRU. 

The policy CART decides which list to delete from 
according to the rule in lines 36-40 of Figure 3. We 
also maintain a second parameter qg which is the target 
size for the list B,. The replacement rule for the cache 
history is described in lines 6-10 of Figure 3. 

Let counters ns and ny denote the number of pages 
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in the cache that have their filter bit set to “S” and “L”, 
respectively. Clearly, O < ng + np <c, and, once the 
cache is full, ns + nz =. The algorithm attempts to 
keep ng +|B1| and nz + |Bo| to roughly c pages each. 

The complete policy CART is described in Figure 3. 
We now examine the algorithm in detail. 

Line 1 checks for a hit, and if so, line 2 simply sets 
the page reference bit to one. This operation is exactly 
similar to that of CLOCK and CAR and gets rid of the 
the need to perform MRU processing on a hit. 

Line 3 checks for a cache miss, and if so, then line 
4 checks if the cache is full, and if so, then line 5 
Carries out the cache replacement by deleting a page 
from either 7, or To. We dissect the cache replacement 
policy “replace()” in detail later. 

If there is a cache miss (line 3), then lines 6-10 
examine whether a cache history needs to be replaced. 
In particular, (line 6) if the requested page is totally 
new, that is, not in By or Bo, |Bi| +|Bo| = ¢+4+ 1, 
and B, exceeds its target, then (line 7) a page in By 
is discarded, (line 8) else if the page is totally new and 
the cache history 1s completely full, then (line 9) a page 
in Bo is discarded. 

Finally, if there is a cache miss (line 3), then lines 12- 
21 carry out movements between the lists and also carry 
out the adaptation of the target size for 7;. In particular, 
(line 12) if the requested page is totally new, then (line 
13) insert it at the tail of 7), set its page reference 
bit to zero, set the filter bit to “S”, and increment the 
counter ng by 1. (Line 14) Else if the requested page 
is in B,, then (line 15) we increase the target size for 
the list 7; (increase the temporal window) and insert 
the requested page at the tail end of 7) and (line 16) 
set its page reference bit to zero, and, more importantly, 
also changes its filter bit to “L’’. Finally, (line 17) if the 
requested page is in Bg, then (line 18) we decrease the 
target size for the list 7; and insert the requested page 
at the tail end of 7}, (line 19) set its page reference bit 
to zero, and (line 20) update the target q for the list B,. 

The essence of the adaptation rule is: On a hit in B,, 
it favors increasing the size of 7 , and, on a hit in Bo, 
it favors decreasing the size of 7}. 

Now, we describe the “replace()” procedure. (Lines 
23-26) While the page reference bit of the head page in 
T> is 1, then move the page to the tail position in 7}, 
and also update the target q to control the size of By}. 
In other words, these lines capture the movement from 
T> to T;. When this while loop terminates, either 7) is 
empty, or the page reference bit of the head page in 75 
is set to 0, and, hence, can be removed from the cache 
if desired. 

(Line 27-35) While the filter bit of the head page in 
T; is “L” or the page reference bit of the head page in 
T; 1s 1, keep moving these pages. When this while loop 
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terminates, either 7 will be empty, or the head page in 
T, has its filter bit set to “S” and page reference bit 
set to 0, and, hence, can be removed from the cache 
if desired. (Lines 28-30) If the page reference bit of 
the head page in 7; is 1, then make it the tail page 
in 7}. At the same time, if B,; is very small or Tj 1s 
larger than its target, then relax the temporal filtering 
constraint and set the filter bit to “L”. (Lines 31-33) If 
the page reference bit 1s set to O but the filter bit is set 
to “L”, then move the page to the tail position in 79. 
Also, change the target Bj. 

(Lines 36-40) These lines represent our cache re- 
placement policy. If Z| contains at least p pages and 
is not empty, then remove the head page in 7}, else 
remove the head page in 79. 

Our discussion of CART is now complete. 


V. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


In this section, we will focus our experimental sim- 
ulations to compare LRU, CLOCK, ARC, CAR, and 
CART. 


A. Traces 


Table I summarizes various traces that we used in 
this paper. These traces are the same as those in [10, 
Section V.A], and, for brevity, we refer the reader there 
for their description. These traces capture disk accesses 
by databases, web servers, NI workstations, and a 
synthetic benchmark for storage controllers. All traces 
have been filtered by up-stream caches, and, hence, are 
representative of workloads seen by storage controllers, 
disks, or RAID controllers. 


| Number of Requests 
32055473 
12729495 
3912296 
19776090 
22937097 
12672123 
14521148 
42243785 
10533489 
33400528 
141528425 
13208930 
15629738 


| Trace Name 


Unique Pages 
2311485 
913347 
762543 
5146832 
3403835 

0 
1619941 
977545 
1369543 
5679543 
4579339 
3153310 
2497353 


ConCat 
Merge(P) 


114990968 
490139585 
490139585 
43704979 
41351279 
3995316 
17253074 
16407702 
37656092 


13814927 
47003313 
47003313 
10516352 

6050363 


1309698 | 


1693344 
1689882 
4692924 
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Merge (S) 


TABLE I. A summary of various traces used in this paper. 
Number of unique pages in a trace is termed its ‘footprint’. 


For all traces, we only considered the read requests. 
All hit ratios reported in this paper are cold start. We 
will report hit ratios in percentages (%). 


B. Results 


In Table II, we compare LRU, CLOCK, ARC, CAR, 
and CART for the traces SPC] and Merge(S) for various 
cache sizes. It can be clearly seen that CLOCK has 
performance very similar to LRU, and CAR/CART 
have performance very similar to ARC. Furthermore, 
CAR/CART substantially outperform CLOCK. 


SPC! 


c (pages) | LRU 


; 7 0.84 

131072 1.66 

262144 

524288 

1048576 


a9 
7,62 


20.00 21.90 





Merge(S) 
Va 


(pages) | LRU CLOCK | ARC__CAR CART 
: 0.20 | 





TABLE Ii. A comparison of hit ratios of LRU, CLOCK, ARC, 
CAR, and CART on the traces SPC1 and Merge(S). All hit 
ratios are reported in percentages. The page size is 4 KBytes 
for both traces. The largest cache simulated for SPC1 was 
4 GBytes and that for Merge(S) was 16 GBytes. It can be 
seen that LRU and CLOCK have similar performance, while 
ARC, CAR, and CART also have similar performance. It can 
be seen that ARC/CAR/CART outperform LRU/CLOCK. 


In Figures 4 and 5, we graphically compare the hit- 
ratios of CAR to CLOCK for all of our traces. The 
performance of CAR was very close to ARC and CART 
and the performance of CLOCK was very similar to 
LRU, and, hence, to avoid clutter, LRU, ARC, and 
CART are not plotted. It can be clearly seen that across 
a wide variety of workloads and cache sizes CAR 
outperforms CLOCK-sometimes quite dramatically. 

Finally, in Table II, we produce an _at-a-glance- 
summary of LRU, CLOCK, ARC, CAR, and CART 
for various traces and cache sizes. Once again, the same 
conclusions as above are seen to hold: ARC, CAR, and 
CART outperform LRU and CLOCK, ARC, CAR, and 
CART have a very similar performance, and CLOCK 
has performance very similar to LRU. 
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INITIALIZATION: Set p = 0, gq = 0, ns = nz = O, and set the lists 7,;, Bi, 72, and Bo to empty. 


CART( z) 
INPUT: The requested page zx. 
if (x is in T; UT.) then /* cache hit */ 

Set the page reference bit for x to one. 
else /* cache miss */ 

if (\7i| + |T2| =c) then 

/* cache full, replace a page from cache */ 
5: replace() 
/* history replacement */ 


FwWN> 


6 if (2 ¢ By UB) and (|Bi| + |B2| =c+ 1) and ((|Bi| > max{0, q}) or (Be is empty))) then 
i Remove the bottom page in 8, from the history. 
8: elseif (G: gf B,U Ba) and (|B; | + | Bo| =o 1)) then 
2; Remove the bottom page in B82 from the history. 
10: endif 
ITs endif 
/* history miss */ 
12: if (2 is not in B; U Be) then 
13% Insert x at the tail of 7). Set the page reference bit of x to 0, set filter bit of x to “S”, and ns = ng + 1. 
/* history hit */ 
14: elseif (x is in Bi) then 
iS: Adapt: Increase the target size for the list T; as: p = min{p+ max{1,ngs/|B,|},c}. Move x to the tail of 71. 
16: Set the page reference bit of x to 0. Set nx =n , + 1. Set type of x to “L”. 
/* history hit */ 
17: else /* x must be in Ba */ 
18: Adapt: Decrease the target size for the list JT; as: p = max {p — max{1,nz,/|B2|},0}. Move zx to the tail of T). 
19: Set the page reference bit of x to 0. Setn,y =n, +1. 
20: if (|72|+|Bo| +|Ti| — ng > c) then, Set target g = min(q + 1, 2c — |T;|), endif 
21s endif 
22: endif 
replace() 
23: while (the page reference bit of the head page in 7% is 1)) then 
24: Move the head page in 72 to tail position in 71. Set the page reference bit to 0. 
25: if ((72| + |B2| + |Ti| — ns > c) then, Set target g = min(q + 1, 2c — |Ti|), endif 
26: endwhile 


/* The following while loop should stop, if 7; 1s empty */ 
27: while ((the filter bit of the head page in 7; ts “L’”) or (the page reference bit of the head page in T) is 1)) 


28: if ((the page reference bit of the head page in 7} is 1) 
29: Move the head page in 7; to tail position in 7). Set the page reference bit to 0. 
30: if ((|7i| > min(p+ 1,|B1|)) and (the filter bit of the moved page is “S’”)) then, 
set type of zx to “L’, ns = ns — 1, andny, = nz +1. 
endif 
31: else 
a2, Move the head page in 7) to tail position in T2. Set the page reference bit to 0. 
33% Set g = max(q — 1, c —|T;|). 
34: endif 
35: endwhile 
36: if (|71| >= max(1,p)) then 
S71: Demote the head page in 7; and make it the MRU page in B,. ns = ng — 1. 
38: else 
39: Demote the head page in J2 and make it the MRU page in Bo. ny = ny — 1. 
40: endif 


Fig. 3. Algorithm for Clock with Adaptive Replacement and Temporal Filtering. This algorithm is self-contained. No tunable 
parameters are needed as input to the algorithm. We start from an empty cache and an empty cache history. 
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Fig. 4. A plot of hit ratios (in percentages) achieved by CAR and CLOCK. Both the x- and y-axes use logarithmic scale. 
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Fig. 5. A plot of hit ratios (in percentages) achieved by CAR and CLOCK. Both the x- and y-axes use logarithmic scale. 
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32768 
32768 
32768 
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32768 
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32768 
32768 
32768 
32768 
32768 
32768 
32768 
32768 

262144 
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1048576 

524288 

524288 

524288 
1048576 


Workload 


Pl4 
ConCat 
Merge(P) 





Merge(S) 


LRU © 








LOCK | ARC 


CAR CART | 


TABLE III. At-a-glance comparison of hit ratios of LRU, CLOCK, ARC, CAR, and CART for various workloads. All hit ratios 
are reported in percentages. It can be seen that LRU and CLOCK have similar performance, while ARC, CAR, and CART 
also have similar performance. It can be seen that ARC, CAR, and CART outperform LRU and CLOCK-sometimes quite 


dramatically. 
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Fig. 6. A plot of the adaptation parameter p (the target size 
for list 7.) versus the virtual time for the algorithm CAR. The 
trace is P4, the cache size 1s 32768 pages, and the page size 
is 512 bytes. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper, by combining ideas and best features 
from CLOCK and ARC we have introduced a policy 
CAR that removes disadvantages D1, D2, D3 and D4 
of LRU. 

CAR removes the cache hit serialization problem 
of LRU and ARC. 


CAR has a very low overhead on cache hits. 


CAR is self-tuning. The policy CAR requires no 
tunable, magic parameters. It has one tunable parameter 
p that balances between recency and frequency. The 
policy adaptively tunes this parameter—in response to 
an evolving workload-so as to increase the hit-ratio. 
A closer examination of the parameter p shows that 
it can fluctuate from recency (p = c) to frequency 
(p = O) and back- all within a single workload. In other 
words, adaptation really matters! Also, it can be shown 
that CAR performs as well as its offline counterpart 
which is allowed to select the best, offline, fixed value 
of p chosen specifically for a given workload and a 
cache size. In other words, adaptation really works! 
See Figure 6 for a graphical demonstration of how p 
fluctuates. The self-tuning nature of CAR makes it very 
attractive for deployment in environments where no a 
priori knowledge of the workloads is available. 

CAR is scan-resistant. A scan is any sequence of 
one-time use requests. Such requests will be put on top 
of the list 7; and will eventually exit from the cache 
without polluting the high-quality pages in 75. More- 
over, in presence of scans, there will be relatively fewer 
hits in B, as compared to Bo. Hence, our adaptation 
rule will tend to further increase the size of 7> at the 
expense of 7}, thus further decreasing the residency 
time of scan in even 7}. 

CAR is high-performance. CAR outperforms LRU 
and CLOCK on a wide variety of traces and cache sizes, 
and has performance very comparable to ARC. 
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CAR has low space overhead, typically, less that 
1%. 

CAR is simple to implement. Please see Figure 2. 

CART has temporal filtering. The algorithm CART 
has all the above advantages of CAR, but, in addition, 
it employs a much stricter and more precise criterion 
to distinguish pages with short-term utility from those 
with long-term utility. 

It should be clear from Section II-A that a large 
number of attempts have been made to improve upon 
LRU. In contrast, relatively few attempts have been 
made to improve upon CLOCK-the most recent being 
in 1978! We believe that this is due to severe constraints 
imposed by CLOCK on how much processing can be 
done on a hit and its removal of the single global 
lock. Genuine new insights were required to invent 
novel, effective algorithms that improve upon CLOCK. 
We hope that CAR and CART represents two such 
fundamental insights and that they will be seriously 
considered by cache designers. 
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Abstract 


Whole-file transfer is a basic primitive for Internet con- 
tent dissemination. Content servers are increasingly lim- 
ited by disk arm movement given the rapid growth in disk 
density, disk transfer rates, server network bandwidth, 
and content size. Individual file transfers are sequential, 
but the block access sequence on a content server is ef- 
fectively random when many slow clients access large 
files concurrently. Although larger blocks can help im- 
prove disk throughput, buffering requirements increase 
linearly with block size. 

This paper explores a novel block reordering tech- 
nique that can reduce server disk traffic significantly when 
large content files are shared. The idea is to transfer 
blocks to each client in any order that is convenient for 
the server. The server sends blocks to each client oppor- 
tunistically in order to maximize the advantage from the 
disk reads it issues to serve other clients accessing the 
same file. We first illustrate the motivation and potential 
impact of opportunistic block reordering using a simple 
analytical model. Then we describe a file transfer system 
using a simple block reordering algorithm, called Circus. 
Experimental results with the Circus prototype show that 
it can improve server throughput by a factor of two or 
more in workloads with strong file access locality. 


1 Introduction 


Many Internet services are based on whole-file transfers 
or file downloads. For our purposes, the file download 
primitive has three defining characteristics: (1) each client 
Initiates transfer of an entire file, rather than a block or 
fragment, (11) the client postpones interpretation of the 
data until the transfer completes, and (iii) the transfer 
may occur as rapidly as permitted by the server, the client, 
and the network resources. Whole-file transfer is a build- 
ing block of peer-to-peer(P2P) file sharing, the Web, me- 
dia services, and data grids [2]. 

Conventional file download protocols such as FTP or 
HTTP transfer each file as an ordered stream of bytes, 
and use the underlying transport protocol (e.g., TCP) to 
deliver data in sequence. Nevertheless, the semantics of 
file download permit the server to deliver data to each 
client in any order, as long as the client eventually re- 


ceives the entire file. Reordering relies on the client to re- 
assemble the content, similar to P2P “content swarming” 
systems that disperse file blocks across multiple servers 
(such as BitTorrent [14]). 

This paper investigates opportunistic block reorder- 
ing as a technique to improve the cache effectiveness of 
a content server. More effective caching can increase the 
server throughput for a given disk subsystem, and de- 
crease the disk and memory cost needed to fill the server 
network link. Block reordering complements well-known 
techniques to improve cache effectiveness with improved 
replacement algorithms (e.g., [20]) or integrated caching 
and prefetching [10]. Most obviously, it changes the 
block access sequence to suit the needs of the storage 
system, instead of just managing the storage cache to suit 
a specific block access sequence. In essence, block re- 
ordering extends the server memory by using the client 
memory as a reassembly buffer. 

Block reordering is helpful primarily when multiple 
clients request large shared files concurrently. Workload 
studies have shown this case to be quite common and im- 
portant for overall performance. Typically a modest per- 
centage of popular files receive most of the requests in a 
content server, and larger files account for a dispropor- 
tionally large share of the data traffic [3,5,7,11,27]. A 
recent workload characterization of a popular P2P sys- 
tem concluded that 42% of the data requested from a 
typical academic site involved transfers of a few hun- 
dred large objects with an average size of several hun- 
dred megabytes each [27]. In that study, large object 
caching on its own could yield a byte hit ratio as high as 
38%. Block reordering is especially promising 1n con- 
tent networks that employ content-based request routing 
to concentrate the requests for each file on a small set 
of servers; recent studies show large improvements in 
server cache locality from this technique [16, 22, 30]. 

When files are small it is sufficient to cache them in 
their entirety to capture most of the benefit from shar- 
ing. But caching of large files is less effective because 
they consume more cache space and therefore they are 
more vulnerable to eviction before the next request can 
generate a cache hit. As file size increases relative to the 
server memory, the hit ratios degrade and the disk access 
transaction rate limits server throughput [6, 27]. Unfortu- 
nately, ongoing advances in disk bandwidth—due to in- 
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creasing areal density and faster rotation speeds-—do not 
help appreciably. In fact, seek overheads dominate be- 
Cause concurrent requests from a large number of clients 
tend to destroy the inherent sequentiality of block ac- 
cesses to each file, producing a block access sequence 
that is effectively random. Since seek times improve 
more slowly than disk bandwidth, faster disks actually 
make the problem worse because these seek overheads 
consume a larger share of the arm time. 

Several other techniques are directed at serving large 
shared content files, primarily for continuous media. One 
solution is to abandon caching and use large disk trans- 
fers to reduce seeking, a technique that is well-studied 
for streaming video servers (e.g., [4]). But buffer de- 
mands increase linearly with transfer size and the number 
of clients. A second altemative is to encode the shared 
files using forward error correcting codes (FEC) [9, 26], 
e.g., the Tomado codes used by Digital Fountain. FEC 
yields optimal caching effectiveness, since every receiver 
can benefit from each block fetched from the disk. Un- 
fortunately, FEC increases the volume of data needed 
to store and transmit a stream by as much as an order 
of magnitude, depending on the skew of client transfer 
rates. Other techniques include stream merging methods 
[17, 18]. Section 6 discusses related work in more detail. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 uses a simple model to explore the performance 
behavior of file download servers and motivate oppor- 
tunistic block reordering. Section 3 proposes a simple 
parameterized block selection algorithm for reordering. 
Section 4 describes its implementation in the Circus con- 
tent server, and Section 5 presents experimental results. 
Section 6 sets opportunistic block reordering in context 
with previous work, and Section 7 summarizes our con- 
clusions. 


2 Overview and Motivation 


We first define the file download problem more formally, 
and then outline the goals and motivation for our work. 
Consider a content server with a network link of band- 
width Ry, bytes/s and a population of NV clients concur- 
rently downloading shared files. We use the term file to 
mean a unique ordered set of data blocks; thus it could re- 
fer to any segment of a larger data set. Suppose that each 
client 7 can receive data at a sustained rate Ri <a 
with an average client rate R, bytes/s. The goal is to 
schedule block reads from disks and block transfers to 
clients in order to maximize X (JV), the system through- 
put for NV concurrent requests, or the number of down- 
load requests completed per time unit. Unless it is sat- 
urated, the server should be fair and it should complete 
each request in the minimum time that the network al- 
lows: a request from client 2 to download a file of length 
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Figure 1: The maximum ratio of network bandwidth to disk band- 
width, as a function of the portion of the data set size that fits in the 
cache. The system is heavily disk-limited unless the bulk of the data set 
fits in memory. 


L bytes should complete after approximate delay L/R%. 

Since this paper focuses on the design of the server 
and its storage system, we will claim success when the 
server is network-limited, i.e., it consumes all of its avail- 
able network bandwidth. Suppose the average file length 
is L bytes. For low client loads, the server may be lim- 
ited by the aggregate network bandwidth to its clients: 
X(N) < R.N/L. If the client population is large, or if 
the clients have high-speed links, then the server may be 
limited by its own network link: X(N) < R,/L (with 
unicast). We assume without loss of generality that the 
server's CPU and memory system are able to sustain the 
peak data rate A, when serving large files. 

Our objective, then, is to minimize the memory and 
storage resources needed to feed content to the network 
at the peak rate A,, for a sufficiently large client popu- 
lation: N > R,/R,. Suppose the content server has a 
memory of size M and D disks delivering a peak band- 
width of Rg byte/s each. Our purpose is to explore how 
block reordering can reduce the number of disks D needed 
for a given M, and/or reduce the M needed for a given D 
and Rg. Equivalently, we may view the objective as max- 
imizing the network speed A, or client population size 
N that a given configuration (M, D) can support. The 
problem is uninteresting for small Rp, e.g., in serverless 
P2P systems that distribute server functions across many 
slow clients. The problem is most interesting for servers 
in data centers with high-capacity network links, serving 
large client populations with slow transfer rates R,. N 
may be quite large for commercial content servers with a 
large bandwidth disparity relative to their clients: IP net- 
work bandwidth prices are dropping [13], while broad- 
band deployments for the “last mile” to clients continue 
to lag behind. Although our approach does not require 
multicast support, it is compatible with multicast and V 
may be even larger when it exists. 
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2.1 Caching 


The server’s memory of size AZ consists of a common 
pool of shared buffers. A server uses these buffers for 
some combination of disk buffering, network buffering, 
and data caching. For example, suppose the server fetches 
data from storage in blocks of size B bytes. A typical 
server would buffer each fetched block until all client 
transmits of the block to clients have completed; the sur- 
plus memory acts as a cache over blocks recently fetched 
for some client 2 that are deemed likely to be needed soon 
for another client 7 requesting the same file. Caching is 
effective for small files that can reside in the cache in 
their entirety until the next request [6]. However, if 7’s 
request arrives ¢ time units after 2’s, then the server has 
already fetched up to tR? bytes of the file into memory 
and delivered them to 2. The memory needed to cache 
the segment until 7 1s ready to receive it grows with the 
inter-arrival time ¢. If Rt > R2 then the required cache 
space continues to grow as the transfers progress—when 
the system is constrained to deliver the data in order to 
both clients, as for conventional file servers. 

Since each file request accesses each block of the file 
exactly once, block accesses are uniformly distributed 
over the entire file length. As the number of clients in- 
creases, and as client rates and arrival times vary, the 
block access request stream shows less temporal local- 
ity and becomes effectively random. Of course, there 
is spatial locality when the server delivers each block in 
sequence; the system may exploit this by using a larger 
block size B, as discussed below (or, equivalently, by 
prefetching more deeply). Suppose without loss of gen- 
erality that the content consists of a single file of length 
IL >> M, or any number of equally popular files with 
aggregate size L. Then the probability of any block ac- 
cess being a cache hit is Pye = M/D, and Pniss = 
1— M/Lis the probability that the access requires a disk 
fetch. Then the server’s storage system must be capable 
of sustaining block fetches at rate (R,/B)(1 — M/L). 
Figure 1 shows the role of cache size in determining the 
number of disks required to sustain this rate. 


2.2 Storage Throughput 


The areal density of magnetic storage has been doubling 
every year, and disks today spin several times faster than 
ten years ago [13]. While these trends increase sequen- 
tial disk bandwidth, throughput for random block ac- 
cesses (IOPS) has not kept pace. Seek costs tend to dom- 
inate random accesses, and these costs are limited by 
mechanical movement and are not improving as rapidly. 
Unfortunately, the block miss stream for a content server 
degrades to random access as the client population NV in- 
creases, for the same reasons outlined above. 

One solution is to increase the block size B. This 


reduces the rate of disk operations required to sustain 
a given effective bandwidth, which is inversely propor- 
tional to B. This technique can significantly reduce the 
number of disks required. Suppose each disk has an 
average head positioning time per access of Tos sec- 
onds (seek plus half-rotation). Every disk access moves a 
block of size B bytes, and takes time T,53;+B/Ra. Thus, 
each disk supports Tot BTR random accesses per time 
unit, and the aggregate peak disk bandwidth for D disks 


becomes Xq = TT BTRG bytes/s. The server needs 


a= a a disks to fully pipeline the network. 
For example, Figure 2 illustrates the disk random access 
throughput when 7,5 = 0.005 s, a typical value. With 
block size B — 256 KB, and disks of Rg = 50 MB/s, the 
disk throughput X g becomes roughly 25 MB/s. We need 
about D = 5 such disks to feed a server network link of 
A, =) Gb/s. 

However, Figure 3 shows that this approach consumes 
large amounts of memory with large client populations. 
Depending on the buffering scheme the minimum mem- 
ory size M for N active clients is NB/2 < M < 2NB. 
The 1 Gb/s server can support V = 664 T1 (1.544 Mbps 
= 193 KB/s) client connections, consuming a minimum 
M = 87 MB just for device buffering with B = 256 
KB. If we increase the block size to B = 1 MB then disk 
throughput becomes Xg = 40 MB/s, the number of disks 
drops to D = 4, and the minimum memory grows to 
M = 325 MB. If instead, we assume slower clients with 
R, = 56 Kbps, the server needs a minimum M = 2.18 
GB and M = 8.7 GB for block size B = 256 KB and 
B = 1 MB, respectively. In media servers using large 
block sizes it is common to eliminate the cache and parti- 
tion memory into separate buffer regions for each client; 
each region is sufficient to hold any blocks in transit be- 
tween the disk and the network for that client [4]. 





2.3 Summary 


In this section we explained why accesses at the block 
level appear increasingly random as the client population 
N grows. This minimizes the benefit of conventional 
caching and weakens the locality of the disk accesses 
from the cache miss stream. The combination of these ef- 
fects increases server cost, since more disks and/or more 
memory are needed to fill any given network link. For 
example, the experiments in this paper use disks with av- 
erage sequential throughput of Rg = 33 MByte/s, but a 
conventional FTP server under even modest load deliv- 
ers a per-disk throughput of roughly 10 MB/s, including 
cache hits. Thus we need about a dozen such disks to 
feed a network link of 1 Gb/s. 
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Figure 2: Disk throughput with random block accesses in a disk with 
positioning time Tos = 0.005s across different transfer block sizes, 
and sequential disk transfer rates Rg. We show that as Rg increases, 
block size must exceed one megabyte to achieve peak disk throughput. 


3 Opportunistic Block Reordering 


To support large client populations inexpensively, we need 


to minimize the number of disk fetches and maximize 
the number of clients served with each fetch. Ideally, 
when multiple clients request the same file, the server re- 
trieves each block from disk only once and sends it to 
every client. Then, using the notation introduced pre- 
viously, serving a file to N clients at network through- 
put VR, requires disk throughput A, and buffer space 
B/2< M < 2B, all of which are independent of NV. 

A file download server must transfer all the blocks 
of a file to satisfy each file request; thus an arriving file 
request from client 2 reveals information about block ac- 
cesses on behalf of client 4 for at least the next L /R‘ time 
units. The system can use these revealed block sequences 
to improve performance and/or reduce cost. In particular, 
it can improve cache performance by opportunistically 
reordering the accesses, e.g., to send each fetched block 
Opportunistically to all clients known to need the block in 
the future, before replacing it from memory. The server 
can send blocks out-of-order by attaching an application- 
layer header [12] to each transmitted block that specifies 
its offset; clients resequence the data according to these 
block headers. This section presents the block reordering 
algorithm in the Circus content server. 

The Circus server maintains a list of files with down- 
loads currently in progress (active files), and for each ac- 
tive file a list of clients currently downloading that file 
(active clients). For each active client the server creates 
a FIFO queue of references to the file blocks selected to 
send next to that client. The server transmits blocks from 
the head of the queue when the client’s network trans- 
port send window opens. When a queue drains below a 
threshold, the server selects another block to transmit to 
that client, schedules a disk fetch if necessary, and adds 
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Figure 3: Minimum buffer space required to support clients at differ- 
ent rates in a server with a 1 Gbps network link. The minimum buffer 
space can reach several gigabytes for large populations of clients with 
bandwidth less than 1 Mbps. 


the block reference to the queue tail. Circus strives to 
guarantee forward progress and faimess by serving all 
active clients at their maximum network transfer rates. 

The block selection policy is the key to the Circus al- 
gorithm. For each active client, Circus also maintains a 
set data structure (bitmap) to record the set of blocks al- 
ready sent to the client. Thus, for each block of an active 
file, it knows the set of active clients that have yet to re- 
ceive the block. The selection policy could select blocks 
to greedily maximize the number of clients that bene- 
fit from each block, or minimize the number of block 
fetches needed to fill up all block queues at any given 
time. However, these policies are computationally com- 
plex, and their cost scales with the file size. 

We propose a simple block selection policy that is 
fast and has modest memory requirements. Figure 5 out- 
lines the algorithm. Its complexity scales linearly with 
the number of active clients for each file. To preserve lo- 
cality of reference among the active clients, Circus des- 
ignates an (active region) for each file as preferred for 
block selection and caching. The active region is a mov- 
ing contiguous region within a circular block space. The 
file cursor specifies the front edge of the active region 
of a file. The length of a file’s active region (the active 
length, a tunable configuration parameter) controls the 
amount of memory devoted to caching the file. 

Each active client has its own client cursor that keeps 
track of the file offset of the block that was last queued 
to send to the client. Based on the client cursor posi- 
tions, we call the leading active client for a file (often the 
highest-rate client) the frontrunner of the file; the trailing 
clients active on the same file are the followers. The fron- 
trunner advances the file cursor according to its current 
client cursor. This operation refreshes the system cache 
with new data blocks that are likely also needed by the 
followers. When the cursor of a follower lags behind the 
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Figure 4: We call the active region of a file the part of the 
file that is resident in server memory. The client who downloads 
the file with highest rate (frontrunner) advances the active region, 
while clients with lower rates (followers) are kept within the active 
region. Some clients (independent) are allowed to move outside 
the active region. 


frontrunner at a distance that exceeds the active length, 
the follower’s cursor advances to the middle of the active 
region. Moving the cursor to the middle rather than the 
front of the active region prevents the follower from 1m- 
mediately becoming a frontrunner. We can summarize 
these operations with the following two rules: 


e Advance the file cursor to the current cursor loca- 
tion of the fastest client (frontrunner). 


e When the cursor of a trailing client (follower) falls 
behind the active region, advance the cursor of the 
follower to the midpoint of the active region. 


To avoid stalling clients that are missing only a small 
number of blocks, Circus tracks the fraction of file blocks 
each client has already received (the client threshold). 
When this fraction exceeds a configured maximum value, 
the client becomes independent; the algorithm selects 
blocks for independent clients by scanning their block 
maps for needed blocks, even if they are outside of the 
active region. A client also becomes independent if it is 
the frontrunner and its next missing block is more than 
a configured leapfront distance ahead of the current file 
cursor. This avoids damage to the reference locality of 
the other active clients. In our experiments, we found a 
leapfront distance equal to the active length of the file to 
achieve stable operation in the system. We investigate 
the sensitivity of the system to several configuration pa- 
rameters in Section 5.5. 


4 Evaluating Circus 


This section gives an overview of our methodology for 
evaluating Circus, including the performance metrics of 
our experiments. 
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proc circus_algorithm 
while (true) do 
file := next entry of active_file circular_list 
while (true) do 
client := pext entry of file.active_client_list 
if (client = nil) break 
if (client.fifo_queue = full) continue 
Vi (Ea Vescursor-chient. cursor > .active-.length. AND 
client.sent_blocks fraction < client.threshold) 
elient.cursor = fvle.cursor =<activelengern/ 2 
client.cursor := next block not transmitted 
if (client.cursor = invalid) continue 
insert client.cursor Locatiom fo “client. \£1-fo -aqueue 
i, ACLvVent. \curser, > biPle.cursor AND 
client.cursor-file.cursor < leapfront_distance) 
file.cursor = client.cursor 
done 


. Gone 





Figure 5: Pseudocode of the Circus block selection algorithm. 


4.1 Prototype Implementation 


We incorporated the Circus algorithm into a version of 
the FTP daemon of FreeBSD Release 4.5 (Figure 6). We 
modified both the FTP client and server to support block 
reordering using a simple block transfer protocol with 
sequencing headers. 

The current version of the Circus server is a fully 
functional implementation that required no kernel mod- 
ifications. For each active file the server constructs a 


header structure (file header) containing information about 


the file. This includes a linked list of headers (client 
headers) for the active clients of each file, and a block 
FIFO queue of limited length for each active client. The 
block size is a configurable parameter that serves as log- 
ical unit of disk and network transfers. When the socket 
buffer for a client is ready to send, a server process re- 
moves a block descriptor from the queue, and submits a 
request to transfer the block to the network socket. We 
used the sendfile() system call—available in FreeBSD 
and other operating system kemels—for zero-copy trans- 
fers from the disk to the network. A background pro- 
cess runs the block selection algorithm to refill the FIFO 


queues with descriptors of blocks to transmit to each client. 


The headers and the queues are maintained in shared 
memory accessible by all server processes. 


Themodified FIP client reassembles downloaded files 


and optionally writes them to the local file system on the 
client. We disabled the writes in our experiments so that 
multiple clients (up to a few hundred) could run on each 
test machine. 


4.2 Metrics and Workload 


We define disk throughput as the total disk bandwidth 
(byte/s) used by the server, and network throughput as 
the total network bandwidth (byte/s) used to send data 
over the network to clients (with unicast). We can ap- 
proximate the miss ratio from the ratio of disk throughput 
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Figure 6: Simplified diagram outlining the prototype implementation of the 
Circus download server. Solid arrows show data transfers, while dotted arrows 


illustrate transfer of control. 


to the network throughput, ignoring locality effects. A 
low ratio indicates that disk block fetches are contnbut- 
ing to multiple outstanding transfers for a shared file. 
The reduced disk activity can improve download time 
and server throughput (the download completion rate). 
We assume Poisson arrivals for the download requests 
because they closely match real workloads studied in pre- 
vious work [3]. For the definition of the system load p 
during steady-state operation, we take the delivered net- 
work throughput as the aggregate transfer rate requested 
by the users; ideally, each download request should be 
served at the client’s network link rate. Based on the 
analysis of Section 2, we consider the server’s network 
bandwidth to be the limiting resource: maximum sys- 
tem load g = 1 occurs when the arrival rate generates 
network throughput that saturates the server’s network 
link. Depending on the file sizes, this load definition 
leads to different request arrival rates and different in- 
terarrival gaps. We derive the mean request interarrival 
time corresponding to the maximum system load from 
the ratio of the average file size over the outgoing server 
link capacity. For lower loads, the interarrival gap is the 
ratio of the peak load interarrival time to the load level p. 


4.33 Measurement Environment 


All experiments use Inte] PII-based systems with 256 
MB main memory running FreeBSD 4.5 at 733 MHz 
or 866 MHz. A group of client workstations run multi- 
ple client instances to generate request loads to a server. 
On the server node, we use Dummynet [25] to specify 
the per flow transfer rate from the server node to each 
client (Figure 7). We store the file data in a 18GB Sea- 
gate Cheetah 1OK RPM disk with sequential transfer rate 
26-40MByte/s. The systems are equipped with both 100 
Mbit/s and | Gbit/s Ethernet interfaces connected via two 
separate switches. File network transfers take place over 
the gigabit switch using jumbo Ethernet packets (9000 
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Figure 7: Multiple client instances corresponding to dilTer- 
ent download requests are partitioned across several worksta- 
tions according to their network link capacity. The server is 
connected to the client workstations through a gigabit Ethemet 
switch. Dummynet is used to control the per flow rate from the 
server to each client workstation. 


bytes) to reduce network protocol overhead. 

We focus on handling download requests of files with 
total storage footprint that exceeds the memory of the 
server. Most of our experiments use files of size 512MB. 
Our results also apply when files fit in server memory 
but the aggregate footprint exceeds server memory. Due 
to reported correlations between the transferred file size 
and the client link capacity [31], and to reduce experi- 
mentation time, we conservatively consider clients with 
broadband transfer rates. For each different client link 
Capacity that we support, we dedicate a separate client 
node and configure its connection speeds to the server 
through Dummynet. 

From recent studies in peer-to-peer network systems 
it has been found that 20-30% of the users have down- 
Stream network links less than 1Mbit/s, about 80-90% 
have downstream links less than 10Mbit/s, and the re- 
maining 10-20% have links that exceed 1OMbit/s [28]. 
In accordance with the above results and the fact that 
broadband user population tends to increase over time, 
we specified three groups of clients with 1.544 Mbit/s 
(T1), 10 Mbit/s (we call it 1OT), and 44.736 Mbit/s (T3). 
We experiment with each of these groups separately, and 
also with a mixed workload (Mx) where 20% of the users 
are of type Tl, 60% are of type LOT, and the remaining 
20% are type T3. In several cases, we focus on 50%-50% 
mixes of two client groups. We allow each experiment 
to run for between 5 hour and 15 hour, depending on 
the network link capacity of the clients. Measurements 
start after one or more initial download requests com- 
plete. Each experiment is repeated until the half-length 
of the 95% confidence interval of the measured network 
throughput lies within 5% of the estimated mean value 
across different trials. 
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Figure 8: We compare the network throughput of the unmodified (sequential) and Circus (out-of-order) download server implementations at 
increasing system loads using 512MB file requests. We consider the client link capacity to be equal to (a) 1.5Mbit/s, (b) 1OMbit/s, (c) 44.7Mbit/s, 
and (d) a mix of 20% | .SMbit/s, 60% LOMbit/s and 20% 44.7Mbit/s. The out-of-order approach more than doubles the network throughput at higher 


loads. The higher the network throughput, the better the system throughput as well. 
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Figure 9: At low and moderate loads, the disk throughput with out-of-order transfers remains roughly equal to the transfer rate of the most 
demanding individual client across different client link rates (a-d). With sequential transfers, the disk is highly utilized and becomes a bottleneck as 
shown in Figure 8 (lower disk throughput is better for a given network throughput). 


5S Experimental Results 


We compare the performance of the Circus prototype 
with an unmodified FreeBSD 4.5 ftpd implementation. 
The experiments investigate alternative client features, 
network conditions, file characteristics, and server con- 
figuration parameters. We find Circus to improve the 
server throughput and file download time when files are 
shared by multiple clients. 


5.1 Client Link Capacity 


A key challenge in the design of a download server is to 
adapt automatically to different client rates without man- 
ual tuning. The closer the transfer rates of two clients 
match, the easier it becomes to exploit the data sharing 
among them. As the difference increases, it becomes 
more difficult to share cached data effectively. 

Figure 8 depicts the network throughput of an un- 
modified (sequential) and a Circus (out-of-order) server 
as clients with different rates download a single file of 
size 512MB. In typical ftpd implementations (including 
the one that we use here), each active download request 
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spawns an extra server process with resident memory 
space of about 1MB. Consequently, we show only T] 
measurements for up to 30-40% load, roughly correspond- 
ing to about 200 concurrent clients. Beyond this point 
memory paging interferes with the measurements. 

In all the three cases of a single client link rate (a-c), 
the out-of-order network throughput increases propor- 
tionally with the system load. In particular, at 40% load, 
we expect to receive 51.2MByte/s throughput, which is 
roughly what we observe in cases (b) and (c). The mea- 
sured throughputis somewhat lower (in case d) with clients 
of different rates on the same server, but still reaches 
SOMByte/s at 50% load. Quite remarkably, the sequen- 
tial system only matches the out-of-order performance at 
10% load in the four cases, and never exceeds 30MByte/s 
(on average) as the load increases. 

Figure 9 shows disk throughput for the same exper- 
iment. With sequential transfers, the disk is highly uti- 
lized even at low loads, regardless of the client rates. In 
contrast, with out-of-order transfers (a-c) the disk through- 
put drops to the transfer rate of a single client. For ex- 
ample the disk throughput is about IMByte/s with 1OT 
transfers (b), an order of magnitude lower than the se- 
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Figure 10: With out-of-order transfers, download requests take almost constant time to complete as the load increases. When file data transfers 
are served sequentially, however, the download duration increases significantly as a function of the system load. We consider the case where all 
clients have the same network link capacity (a-c), and when clients of different link capacities are served by a single server (d-f). 


quential case. When we mix clients of different capac- 
ities (d), this behavior holds at low loads with the disk 
throughput about 5.6 MByte/s. At higher loads, the pro- 
portion of non-sharing (independent) clients increases, 
raising the disk throughput accordingly. Figure 10 fur- 
ther verifies these observations. With out-of-order trans- 
fers, the download latencies remain roughly constant at 
different system loads, according to the client rates. But 
when sequential transfers are used, the download latency 
increases rapidly with the system load. 


5.2 Transferred File Size 


This section investigates how the file size affects the sys- 
tem performance. Figure 11(a) shows the server network 
throughput in a file size range between 256MB and 1GB. 
We observe that, with out-of-order transfers, the network 
throughput remains above 50MByte/s, consistent with 
the 40% offered load. Sequential transfers cause the net- 
work throughput to drop below 20MByte/s, approach- 
ing the disk throughput. As a result, download latency 
(not shown) increases dramatically for sequential trans- 
fers to several tens of minutes. For the out-of-order case 
all downloads complete within a few minutes at all the 
file sizes that we examined. 
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5.3 Multiple Files 


Even though it is likely that only a few files will be in 
heavy demand by the clients, we investigate how the per- 
formance of the system is affected when the number of 
popular files increases. We consider | to 16 different files 
of 512 MB each, all stored on a single server disk, and re- 
quested with equal probability. The clients receive data 
over |OMbit/s links, and the system is at 40% load. In 
Figure |2(a), we illustrate the network throughput of the 
server with sequential and out-of-order transfers respec- 
tively. In the out-of-order case, the measured throughput 
remains roughly 50 MByte/s with up to 8 files, and drops 
slightly to 483MB/s with 16 files. From Figure 12(b), the 
average disk throughput increases linearly with the num- 
ber of files up to eight, and reaches 1OMB/s at 16 files. 
This behavior is expected because the number of disk ac- 
cess streams increases with more active files, and the disk 
throughput begins to limit the system as it approaches 
1OMByte/s. With sequential transfers, the disk through- 
put always limits the system and performance only wors- 
ens as the number of files increases. 


5.4 Round-trip Delay and Packet Loss 


Packet loss rate and propagation delay can vary signifi- 
cantly in a wide-area network depending on the physical 
span and the operating conditions of the network. We in- 
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Figure 11: Server network throughput and disk throughput for trans- 
fers along T3 links of a file with size between 256MB and 1GB. The 
system load is set equal to 40%. With out-of-order transfers the the net- 
work throughput is always higher and the disk throughput is constant 
regardless of the size of the file. 


Figure 12: Server network throughput and disk throughput when the 
number of concurrently requested files varies from 1 to 16. The system 
load is 40% and the file size is always 512MB. All files are requested 
with equal probability. 
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Figure 13: In the base case we assume round-trip delay less than Ims and packet loss close to 0%. In the delay case we increase the round-trip 
delay to 75ms and in the loss case we increase the loss rate to 10%, correspondingly, with respect to the base case. Both the download time and 
the miss ratio of sequential and out-of-order transfers can be affected when combining round-trip delay of 75ms with packet loss rate of 10% 
(delay+loss). Tl and T3 links are used with equal probability to connect a single server to multiple clients. 


vestigated the impact of such factors to file transfers by 
experimenting with round-trip times of about 1 and 75 
ms, and with packet loss rates about 0% and 10%, re- 
spectively, using Dummynet. In Figure 13, we measure 
the download time and server miss ratio when transfer- 
ring a 512MB file over T1 and T3 links from the same 
server. When packet loss of 10% and delay of 75ms are 
combined in out-of-order transfers, download time over 
T3 links increases by an order of magnitude approaching 
the level of sequential transfers. This ten-fold increase 
from the base case can be attributed to the mechanism 
used by the congestion avoidance algorithm to recover 
the congestion window at the sender. 

Longer round-trip delays increase the recovery time 
and the wasted network bandwidth. This can be explained 
by the TCP operation: packet losses lead to triple du- 
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plicate acknowledgments (rather than timeouts), and the 
congestion window increases by at most one data seg- 
ment every round-trip time [21]. Individual sequential 
transfers have low throughput due to the disk bottleneck, 
and are not affected further at low load. However, rais- 
ing the system load from 10% to 30% doubles the time 
of T3 sequential transfers, while leaving the out-of-order 
transfer time almost unchanged. When combining de- 
lay and loss with out-of-order transfers, disk through- 
put drops because data retransmissions hit in the buffer 
cache. We don’t observe similar effects for sequential 
transfers, which provides additional evidence about the 
poor disk access locality of this policy. 
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Figure 14: We examine the sensitivity of the system to the block 
size parameter, when mixing equiprobable requests from clients with 
10T and T3 links requesting a file of 512MB at system load 20% and 
40%. Both the network throughput and the miss ratio are adversely 
affected by block sizes smaller than 64KB, but remain insensitive to 
larger values. 
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Figure 16: We examine the sensitivity of the system performance 
to the client threshold when mixing download requests over T! and T3 
network links. We found the client thresholds equal to 75% or higher to 
keep both the download time over T3 links and the miss ratio low. 


5.5 Sensitivity to System Parameters 


This section examines how sensitive the system behav- 
ior is to important configuration parameters. We did ex- 
tensive experimentats to ensure that the system remains 
robust across a wide range of workloads, but we include 
only a few representative measurements here. Overall, 
the system behavior is affected by the configuration pa- 
rameters below, but remains stable when the parameters 
remain within the ranges that we suggest. 


Block Size. The block size is a configurable parameter 
that specifies the unit of disk access and network trans- 
fer requests in the server. Its value affects the utilization 
of the devices, the overhead involved in the operation of 
the system, and the overall server throughput. In Fig- 
ure 14, we illustrate the network throughput and miss ra- 
tio across different system loads for block sizes ranging 
between 4KB and IMB. We observe that both the mea- 
sured metrics remain constant with block size larger than 
16KB and 64KB at low and high load, respectively. Low 
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Figure 15: We investigate the effect of the queue length limit, when 
mixing equiprobable requests from clients wilh 1QT and T3 links fora 
512MB lile at different loads. As the queue length limit increases, the 
disk throughput also grows leading to higher miss ratio. Eventually, the 
disk bandwidth becomes bottleneck which makes the server network 
throughput to drop. 
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Figure 17: We show the elfect of the leapfront factor using equiprob- 
able download requests over 1OT and T3 lines at different system loads. 
As the leapfront factor increases, network throughput drops and miss 
ratio surges, especially at high system load. 


loads show higher miss ratios because there is less shar- 
ing. Smaller block sizes increase the disk access over- 
head and block selection overhead. In general, we found 
the block size equal to 64KB to perform well, and we 
used it in all the other experiments. 


Queue Length Bound. Figure 15 shows the effect of 
varying the bounds on the block queue FIFOs for ac- 
tive clients. Shorter queues make the system more adap- 
tive to the variability of the client behavior, because the 
blocks sent to each client are chosen based on recent sys- 
tem conditions. On the other hand, large queue lengths 
can increase the throughput of the system by keeping 
each client’s network path fully pipelined. We exam- 
ine the impact of the queue length limit on the perfor- 
mance of the system using 512MB download requests 
over equiprobable 1OT and T3 links. With longer queues 
the miss ratio increases, the disk bandwidth becomes a 
bottleneck, and the server network throughput drops. This 
is expected because longer queue lengths can lead to stale 
requests for blocks that have been evicted from the cache 
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and incur extra disk activity. In all the other experiments, 
the queue length limit 1s set equal to 5. 


Client Threshold. The client threshold controls the cre- 
ation of independent clients according to the percentage 
of file blocks the client has received. From our experi- 
ments we found the system to perform well with client 
threshold around 0.75. Lower client thresholds reduce 
data sharing, increase disk access activity and lead to 
longer download duration (Figure 16), while higher client 
thresholds make the system operation less stable espe- 
cially with large number of clients. 


Leapfront Distance. The leapfront distance determines 
when a client 1s allowed to play the role of a frontrun- 
ner depending on how far ahead from the file cursor the 
client cursor has moved. For convenience, we introduce 
the leapfront factor as the ratio of the leapfront distance 
over the active length. In Figure 17, we notice that as the 
leapfront factor grows larger than 1, the network through- 


put drops and the miss ratio increases. Setting the leapfront 


distance equal to the active length gives good perfor- 
mance by allowing the active region to move smoothly 
forward; larger leapfront distances tend to reduce spa- 
tial locality among different clients and lead to lower 
throughput. The active length was set equal to 16MB 
throughout our study. 


6 Related Work 


File Transfer and File Sharing. FIP and HTTP trans- 
fer objects sequentially, relying on the TCP transport to 
preserve byte ordering. With marker blocks [23] itis pos- 
sible to restart a transmission after a failure. Raman et 
al. improve the interactive transfer of images over the 
Internet by delivering data to the client as they arrive, 
weakening the in-order abstraction of TCP [24]. Diot 
and Gagnon examine benefits of out-of-sequence packet 
processing [15], but do not consider large file delivery or 
interactions with storage devices. 


Many wide-area storage systems allow aclient to down- 


load different parts of a file from multiple servers (e.g., 
BitTorrent [14]); these clients resequence the data to tol- 
erate out-of-order delivery. Acharya et al. propose a 
server architecture for repetitive transmission of data over 
a broadcast channel [1]. The frequency of transmitted 
data is determined by data popularity across the served 
client population. 


Forward Error Correction. Digital Fountain [9] en- 
codes content with forward error correcting (FEC) codes 
(e.g., Tornado codes) for distribution over a multicast 
network. FEC allows a client to reconstruct a file once 
it has received a minimum number of distinct blocks. 
This approach eliminates the need for acknowledgments 


in a multicast setting. The system can be extended to 
transport large files to a client from multiple collaborat- 
ing sources in overlay networks [8]. 

In a unicast network, FEC encoding can be applied to 
improve caching efficiency at the server [26]. Since the 
client can reconstruct the data from any sufficiently large 
subset of the encoded blocks, a block fetched from disk 
may be useful to multiple clients with different request 
arrival times and different rates. If a block is lost, an- 
other may be sent in its place, avoiding the need for the 
server to buffer data for retransmission. However, dupli- 
cate blocks waste client bandwidth; in a typical heteroge- 
neous environment, where client receiving rates can dif- 
fer by several orders of magnitude, the encoded version 
of the transmitted file 1s much larger than the original 
to limit the probability that any arbitrary block is a du- 
plicate for some active client [9,26]. Recent theoretical 
work begins to address this problem [19]; if a satisfactory 
solution is found, then FEC could meet our objectives 
for downloading large files with a high degree of shar- 
ing with low network impact, e.g., when multicasting is 
available. 

Circus demonstrates a technique with similar goals 
for content distribution: to maximize the advantage of 
data sharing across concurrent requests, while allowing 
clients at different rates to reassemble the requested file 
quickly and efficiently. However, Circus does not use 
FEC codes, and it is effective for unicast, although it 
could also benefit from multicast. 


Stream Merging Methods. A class of merging meth- 
ods for multicast delivery of streaming media allows a 
client to receive data transmitted concurrently to other 
clients [17,18]. These file segmentation schemes bal- 
ance the server network throughput, the client network 
throughput, and the playback initiation latency. Those 
schemes are significantly different from Circus because 
they have been specifically designed to support real-time 
delivery guarantees over reliable multicast-enabled net- 
works assuming a fixed receiving rate for each client. In 
contrast, Circus supports efficient file (or file segment) 
download transfers over unicast networks for clients with 
different rates, and exploits the complementary technique 
of block reordering. 

The insights underlying our approach are related to 
Steere’s work with asynchronous set iterators [29], al- 
though our approach does not affect the order in which 
data is delivered to a client application. 


7 Conclusions 


This paper explores opportunistic block reordering to ex- 
ploit the data sharing among concurrent file transfers. We 
introduce the Circus algorithm for scheduling disk access 
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and reordered network transfers, and evaluate an imple- 
mentation in a modified FTP file server and client under 
synthetic file access workloads. We conclude that block 
reordering can significantly improve server cache perfor- 
mance for large, shared files. The average file down- 
load time with Circus remains close to minimum across 
the workloads, and is significantly lower than with con- 
ventional sequential file download. Additionally, Circus 
more than doubles the server network throughput when 
there is significant sharing, and reduces the required disk 
bandwidth by an order of magnitude in some cases. 
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A framework for building unobtrusive disk maintenance applications 
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Abstract 


This paper describes a programming framework for 
clean construction of disk maintenance applications. 
They can use it to expose the disk activity to be done, and 
then process completed requests as they are reported. 
The system ensures that these applications make steady 
forward progress without competing for disk access with 
a system’s primary applications. It opportunistically 
completes maintenance requests by using disk idle time 
and freeblock scheduling. In this paper, three disk main- 
tenance applications (backup, write-back cache destag- 
ing, and disk layout reorganization) are adapted to the 
system support and evaluated on a FreeBSD implemen- 
tation. All are shown to successfully execute in busy 
systems with minimal (e.g., <2%) impact on foreground 
disk performance. In fact, by modifying FreeBSD’s 
cache to write dirty blocks for free, the average read 
cache miss response time 1s decreased by 15-30%. For 
non-volatile caches, the reduction 1s almost 50%. 


1 Introduction 


There are many disk maintenance activities that are 
required for robust system operation and, yet, have loose 
time constraints. Such “background” activities need to 
complete within a reasonable amount of time, but are 
generally intended to occur during otherwise idle time 
so as to not interfere with higher-priority application 
progress. Examples include write-back cache flushing, 
defragmentation, backup, integrity checking, virus scan- 
ning, report generation, tamper detection, and index gen- 
eration. 

Current systems use a variety of ad hoc approaches 
for such activities. Most trickle small amounts of 
work into the storage subsystem, either periodically or 
when an idle period is detected. When sufficient idle 
time is not available, these activities either compete 
with foreground requests or are not completed. More 
importantly, trickling work into a storage subsystem 
wastes significant disk scheduling opportunities—it re- 
stricts the scheduler to only considering asmall subset of 
externally-chosen requests at externally-chosen points in 
time. Most background activities need to read or write 
substantial portions of the disk, but do not have partic- 
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ular ordering requirements. As a result, some imple- 
mentors try hard to initiate the right requests at the right 
times, introducing substantial complexity but, usually, 
only minor improvement. 


This paper describes an alternate approach, wherein 
background activities are exposed to the storage sub- 
system so that it can schedule associated disk accesses 
opportunistically. With the storage subsystem explic- 
itly supporting priorities, background applications can 
safely expose work and trust that it will not interfere 
with foreground activity. Doing so allows the sched- 
uler to use freeblock scheduling and idle disk time to 
complete background disk accesses in the most device- 
efficient manner. Freeblock scheduling [21] predicts ro- 
tational latency delays and tries to fill them with media 
transfers for background tasks. As the set of desired disk 
locations grows, so does the ability of a freeblock sched- 
uler to utilize such latency delays. The same is true for 
non-intrusive use of short periods of idle ttme. Combin- 
ing rotational latency gaps with short and long periods 
of idle time, programs designed to work with storage- 
determined ordering can make consistent progress, with- 
out affecting foreground access times, across a wide 
range of workloads and levels of activity. 


This paper describes a framework for background disk 
activities, including application programming interfaces 
(APIs) and support for them in FreeBSD. In-kernel and 
system call APIs allow background applications to reg- 
ister “freeblock tasks.” Our freeblock subsystem replaces 
the generic SCSI driver’s disk scheduler, utilizing both 
freeblock scheduling and any idle time to opportunis- 
tically complete freeblock requests. The APIs are ex- 
plicitly asynchronous, and they encourage implementors 
to expose as much background work as possible. For 
example, dynamic buffer management allows freeblock 
tasks to register a desire to read more disk space than fits 
in main memory. Just-in-time locking avoids excessive 
holding of buffers, since freeblock writes may be pend- 
ing for a long time. Rate control avoids memory exhaus- 
tion and wasted disk scheduling efforts for applications 
without sufficient CPU time or network bandwidth. 


We describe the conversion of three disk maintenance 
tasks to use this infrastructure: scanning of disk contents 
for backup, flushing of write-back caches, and reorga- 
nizing disk layouts. Well-managed systems perform pe- 
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riodic backups, preferably without interfering with fore- 
ground activity. Backup is an excellent match for our 
framework, often reading large fractions of the disk; a 
“physical” backup does so without interpreting the file 
system structures and can be made order-agnostic. We 
implemented such a physical backup application that 
uses the freeblock subsystem to read disk blocks. Phys- 
ical backup of a snapshot that covers 70% of an always- 
busy 18GB disk can be completed in a little over one 
hour with less than 2% impact on a foreground work- 
load. 

Almost all file servers and disk array controllers use 
write-back caching to achieve acceptable performance. 
Once updates are decoupled from application progress, 
they become a background activity appropriate for our 
framework. In our evaluations, we find that approxi- 
mately 80% of the cache flushes can usually be elimi- 
nated, even when there is no idle time, reducing the av- 
erage disk read response time by 12-25%. For low read- 
write ratios (e.g., 1:3—1:1), only 30-55% of the flushes 
are eliminated, but the read response time reductions 
are still 15~30%. Interestingly, when emulating a non- 
volatile cache, which eliminates FreeBSD’s 30-second 
limit on time before write-back, almost all flushes can 
be eliminated, improving read response times by almost 
50%. 

Over time, allocated storage space becomes frag- 
mented, creating a desire for defragmentation. Also, 
there have been many proposals for periodically reorga- 
nizing disk layouts to reduce future access times. Both 
require that disk blocks be shuffled to conform to a new, 
preferred layout. Our evaluations show that, using our 
framework, it is possible to reorganize layouts quickly 
and with minimal impact on foreground workloads. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. 
Section 2 discusses disk maintenance tasks, freeblock 
scheduling, and related work. Section 3 describes in- 
kernel and application-level APIs for background disk 
tasks. Section 4 describes three disk maintenance appli- 
cations and how they use the APIs. Section 5 briefly de- 
scribes the freeblock subsystem and its integration into 
FreeBSD. Section 6 evaluates how well the three appli- 
cations work when using the framework. 


2 Background and related work 


There are many disk maintenance activities that need 
to eventually complete, but that ideally progress without 
affecting the performance of foreground activity. This 
section describes how such activities are commonly im- 
plemented, how a freeblock subsystem can help, and re- 
lated work. 

Characteristics and approaches: Disk maintenance 
activities generally have long time horizons for comple- 
tion, allowing them to have lower priority at any instant 
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than other applications running on a system. As a result, 
one common approach is to simply postpone such activi- 
ties until expected off hours; for example, desktop back- 
ups are usually scheduled for late nights (or, early in the 
morning for CS researchers). For less sporadically-used 
systems, however, the lower priority must be handled in 
another way. 

Another common approach is to spread background 
requests over time so as to reduce interference with fore- 
ground work; for example, some caches flush a fraction 
of the dirty blocks each second to reduce penalties as- 
sociated with periodic full cache flushes [6]. More ag- 
gressive implementations explicitly identify periods of 
idle time and use them to service background work. Of 
course, identifying idle times requires effort—the back- 
ground activity must be invoked in the system’s criti- 
cal path—and assumptions about any proactive storage- 
internal functions. When using a detected idle period, 
background activities usually provide only a few re- 
quests at a time to the storage subsystem to avoid hav- 
ing a lengthy queue when the next foreground request 
arrives. This is necessary because current storage sys- 
tems provide little-to-no support for request priorities or 
abort. 

By providing only a few requests at a time, these im- 
plementations rob the disk scheduler of opportunities to 
reduce positioning times. In fact, disk maintenance ap- 
plications usually need to access many disk locations, 
and many could be quite flexible in their operation or- 
dering. Some implementors attempt to recapture at least 
a portion of the lost efficiency by providing requests 
expected to be fast; for example, a disk array recon- 
struction task can, after a foreground request completes, 
generate background requests for locations near the re- 
cent foreground request rather than near the most re- 
cent background request [15]. Such tricks can provide 
marginal gains, but still lose out on much of the opportu- 
nity and often increase complexity by breaking abstrac- 
tion boundaries between the application and the disk. 

Freeblock scheduling: Since disk platters rotate con- 
tinuously, a given sector will reach the disk head at a 
given time independent of what the disk head is doing 
until that time. Freeblock scheduling [21] consists of 
squeezing background media transfers into foreground 
rotational latencies. A freeblock scheduler predicts how 
much rotational latency would occur before the next 
foreground media transfer and inserts additional media 
transfers, while still leaving time for the disk head to 
reach the destination track in time for the foreground 
transfer. The additional media transfers may be on 
the current or destination tracks, on another track near 
the two, or anywhere between them. In the two latter 
cases, additional seek overheads are incurred, reducing 
the time available for the additional media transfers, but 
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not completely eliminating it. 

Freeblock scheduling, as originally proposed, com- 
bines nicely with idle time usage to provide disk band- 
width to background tasks across a wide range of fore- 
ground usage patterns. In addition to detecting and using 
lengthy idle time periods, low-level scheduling can al- 
low short, sporadic idle periods to be used with minimal 
penalty. Throughout this paper, we use the term /ree- 
block scheduling to refer to this more complete combi- 
nation of the scheduler that works well when the system 
is busy with the scheduler that utilizes idle time. 

Freeblock scheduling is a good match for many disk 
maintenance activities, which desire large numbers of 
disk blocks without requiring a predetermined order of 
access. Properly implemented, such activities can pro- 
vide much freedom to a scheduler that opportunistically 
matches rotational latency gaps and idle time bursts to 
desired background transfers. 

Related work: Lumb et al. [21] coined the term “free- 
block scheduling” and evaluated the use of rotational 
latency gaps for background work via simulation. The 
simulations indicated that 20-50% of a never-idle disk’s 
bandwidth could be provided to background applications 
with no effect on foreground response times. This band- 
width was shown to be more than enough for free seg- 
ment cleaning in a log-structured file system or for free 
disk scrubbing in a transaction processing system. 

Later work by two groups [20, 33] demonstrated 
that outside-the-disk freeblock scheduling works,! albeit 
with more than 35% loss in efficiency when compared 
to the hypothetical inside-the-disk implementation as- 
sumed in Lumb et al.’s simulations. In both cases, the 
freeblock scheduler was tailored to a particular applica- 
tion, either background disk scans [20] or writes in ea- 
ger writing disk arrays [33]. In both cases, evaluation 
was based on I/O traces or synthetic workloads, because 
system integration was secondary to the main contribu- 
tion: demonstrating and evaluating the scheduler. This 
paper builds on this prior work by describing a general 
programming framework for background disk tasks and 
evaluating several uses of it. 

Several interfaces have been devised to allow ap- 
plication writers to expose asynchronous and order- 
independent access pattems to storage systems. Dy- 
namic sets [28], disk-directed I/O [19], and River [2] 
all provide such interfaces. We borrow from these, and 
asynchronous networking interfaces like sockets, for the 
APIs described in the next section. 

There has been much research on priority-based 
scheduling of system resources. Most focus on ensur- 


'Freeblock scheduling can only be done at a place that sees the raw 
disk. So, it could be done within a software logical volume manager 
but not above a disk array controller. Inside the array controller would 
work, 


ing that higher priority tasks get the available resources. 
Notably, MS Manners [9] provides a framework for reg- 
ulating applications that compete for system resources. 
Such system support is orthogonal to the framework de- 
scribed here, which creates and maximizes opportunities 
for progress on background disk accesses. More closely 
related to freeblock scheduling are real-time disk sched- 
ulers that use slack in deadlines to service non-real-time 
requests [3, 23, 27]; the main difference is that fore- 
ground requests have no deadlines other than “ASAP”’, 
so the “slack”’ exists only in rotational latency gaps or 
idle time. 


3 Background disk I/O interfaces 


To work well with freeblock scheduling, applications 
must be designed explicitly for asynchronous I/O and 
minimal ordering requirements. An application should 
describe to the freeblock subsystem sets of disk loca- 
tions that they want to read or write. Internally, when 
it can, the freeblock subsystem inserts requests into the 
sequence sent to the disk. After each desired location 
is accessed, in whatever order the freeblock subsystem 
chooses, the application is informed and given any data 
read. 

This section describes two generic application APIs 
for background activities. The first is an in-kemel API 
intended to be the lowest interface before requests are 
sent to the storage device. The second API specifies sys- 
tem calls that allow user-level applications to tap into a 
freeblock subsystem. These APIs provide a clean mech- 
anism for registering background disk requests and pro- 
cessing them as they complete. Applications written 
to these interfaces work well across a range of fore- 
ground usage pattems, from always-busy to frequently- 
idle. Both APIs talk in terms of logical block num- 
bers (LBNs) within a storage logical unit (LUN); con- 
sequences of this choice are discussed in Section 3.4. 


3.1 In-kernel API 


Table 1 shows the in-kemel API calls for our free- 
block scheduling subsystem. It includes calls for regis- 
tering read and write freeblock tasks, for aborting and 
promoting registered tasks, and for suspending and re- 
suming registered tasks. As a part of the high-level de- 
vice driver, there is one instance of the freeblock sched- 
uler per device in the system; the standard driver call 
switch mechanism disambiguates which device is in- 
tended. This section explains important characteristics 
of the API. 

Applications begin an interaction with the freeblock 
subsystem with fb_open, which creates a freeblock ses- 
sion. fbread and fb_write are used to add /reeblock 
tasks, registering interest in reading or writing specific 
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[Function Name | Arguments 


priority, callback fn, getbuffer fn Open a freeblock session (ret: session id) 
session_id Close a freeblock session 

Register a freeblock read task 

Register a freeblock write task 

Abort parts of registered tasks 

Promote parts of registered tasks 
[b_suspend session id Suspend scheduling of a session’s tasks 
fbresume sessionid Resume scheduling of a session’s tasks 


* (callback fn) session id, addr, buffer, flags, callback param Report that part of task completed 
*(oetbuffer_fn) | sessionid, addr, callback param Get memory address for selected write 


Table 1: In-kernel interface to the freeblock subsystem. /b.open and jb_close open and close a freeblock session for an application. Tasks 
can be added to a session until the application closes it. fa read and /b. write register one or more freeblock tasks. fb abort and fb promote are 
applied to previously registered tasks, to either cancel pending freeblock tasks or convert them to foreground requests. fb suspend and fb resume 
disable and enable scheduling for all tasks of the specified session. *(callback jn) is called by the freeblock subsystem to report data availability 
(or just completion) of a read (or write) task. When a write subtask is selected by the scheduler, *(getbujfer fn) is called to get the source memory 


session_id, addr range, blksize, callback param 
session.id, addr_range, blksize, callback param 


fb_abort 
[b_promote 


session_id, addr range 
session_id, addr range 





address. 


disk locations, to an open session.” Sessions allow ap- 
plications to suspend, resume, and set priorities (values 
between 1 and 100, with a default of 20) on collections 
of tasks. 

No call into the freeblock scheduling subsystem waits 
for a disk access. Calls to register freeblock tasks retum 
after initializing data structures, and subsequent call- 
backs report subtask completions. The freeblock sub- 
system promises to read or write each identified disk 
location once and to call callback fn when freeblock re- 
quests complete. On the last callback for a given session, 
the flags value is set to the value indicating completion. 

Each task has an associated blksize, which is the unit 
of data (aligned relative to the first address requested) 
to be retumed in each callback jn call. This parameter 
of task registration exists to ensure that reads and writes 
are done in units useful to the application, such as file 
system blocks or database pages. Having only a portion 
of a database page, for example, may be insufficient to 
process the records therein. The blksize value must be 
a multiple of the LBN size (usually 512 bytes). In prac- 
tice, high blksize values (e.g., > 64KB for the disks used 
in our work) reduce the scheduler’s effectiveness. 

Calls to register freeblock tasks can specify memory 
locations, in the addr_range structure, but they are not 
expected to do so. If they don’t, for reads, the free- 
block scheduling subsystem passes back, as a parame- 
ter to callback_jn, pointers to buffers that are part of the 
general memory pool; no memory copies are involved, 
and the application releases them when appropriate. For 
writes, the associated getbuffer_fn is called when the 
freeblock scheduler selects a part of a write task. The 


?The term freeblock request is purposefully being avoided in the 
API to avoid confusion with disk accesses scheduled inside the free- 
block subsystem. 
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getbuffer_jn either returns a pointer to the memory lo- 
cations to be written or indicates that the write cannot 
currently be performed. 


The original reason for getbuffer fn was to avoid long- 
held locks on buffers associated with registered free- 
block write tasks. Commonly, file systems and database 
systems lock cache blocks for which disk writes are 
outstanding to prevent them from being updated while 
being DMA’d to storage. With freeblock scheduling, 
writes can be waiting to be scheduled for a long time; 
such locks could easily be a system bottleneck. The get- 
buffer _{n callback allows the lock to be acquired at the 
last moment and held only for the duration of the actual 
disk write. For example, the free write-backs described 
in Section 4.2 actually hurt performance when they do 
not utilize this functionality. Since adding it to the API, 
we have found that the getbuffer fn function cleanly sup- 
ports other uses. For example, it enables a form of eager 
writing [11, 31]: one can register freeblock write tasks 
for a collection of unallocated disk locations and bind 
unwritten new blocks to locations in getbuffer fn. The 
disk write then occurs for free, and the relevant meta- 
data can be updated with the resulting location. 


The non-blocking and non-ordered nature of the in- 
terface is tailored to match freeblock scheduling’s na- 
ture. Other aspects of the interface help applications in- 
crease the set of blocks asked for at once. Late-binding 
of memory buffers allows registration of larger free- 
block tasks than memory resources would otherwise al- 
low. For example, disk scanning tasks can simply ask 
for all blocks on the disk in one freeblock task. The 
fb_abort call allows task registration for more data than 
are absolutely required (e.g., a search that only needs 
one match). The fb_promote call allows one to convert 
freeblock tasks that may soon impact foreground appli- 
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cation performance (e.g., a space compression task that 
has not made suf ficient progress) to foreground requests. 
The fb.suspend and fb_resume calls allow registration of 
many tasks even when result processing sometimes re- 
quires flow control on their completion rate. 


3.2  Application-level API 


The application-level API mirrors the in-kemel API, 
with a system call for each fb_xxx function call. The 
main differences are in notification and memory man- 
agement. Because the kemel must protect itself from 
misbehaving applications, the simple callback mecha- 
nisms of the low-level API are not feasible in most sys- 
tems. Instead, a socket-like interface is used for both. 

As with the in-kemel API, an application begins by 
calling sys_fb_open to get a session_id. It can then reg- 
ister freeblock tasks within the session. For each block 
read or written via these tasks, a completion record is in- 
serted into buffers associated with the session. Applica- 
tions get records from these buffers via the one new call: 
sys_fb_getrecord (buffer); each call copies one record 
into the specified application buffer. Each record con- 
tains the session, addr and flags fields from callback jn 
in the in-kemel API, as well as the data in the case of 
freeblock reads. Note that a copy is required from the 
in-kemel buffer to the application layer. An alternate in- 
terface, such as that used by IO-lite [24], could eliminate 
such copies. Like with sockets, the sys_b_getrecord call 
can be used for both blocking and polling programming 
styles.’ A timeout parameter in the sys_(b_getrecord 
function dictates how long the application will wait if 
no completion record is currently available. A value of 0 
will retum immediately (polling), and a value of -1 will 
wait indefinitely. 


3.3 Consistency model 


Freeblock tasks may have long durations; for exam- 
ple, a background disk scan can take over an hour. 
Therefore, a clear consistency model is needed for over- 
lapping concurrent freeblock and foreground requests. 

Like most low-level storage interfaces, our APIs opt 
for maximum scheduling flexibility by enforcing a min- 
imalistic semantic with three rules. First, no ordering 
guarantees are enforced among pending tasks, whether 
they overlap or not. As with traditional I/O interfaces, 
applications must deal with ordering restrictions explic- 
itly [12]. Second, data retumed from a read should have 


3Our experiences indicate that full integration with existing sys- 
tem call mechanisms would be appropriate. Specifically, using the 
standard file descriptor mechanism would allow integrated use of se- 
lect () with sockets, from which this interface borrows many char- 
acteristics. For example, given such integration, an application could 
cleanly wait for any of a set of sockets and freeblock sessions to have 
made progress. 


been on the disk media at some point before being re- 
tumed. Third, a block write can be reported complete 
when it is on disk or when a concurrent write to the same 
disk location completes; the latter case is rationalized by 
the fact that the non-written blocks could have been put 
on the disk just before the ones actually put there. 

Given these semantics, a freeblock scheduler can co- 
alesce some overlapping tasks. Of course, data fetched 
from media can be replicated in memory and passed to 
all concurrent readers. In addition, completion of a write 
task to location A allows completion of all pending reads 
or writes to A because the newly written data will be the 
current on-disk data once the write completes. As a re- 
sult, a write is given preference when a set of overlap- 
ping reads and writes are pending; a read could be done 
before the write, but doing so is unnecessary given the 
consistency model. Note that completing reads in this 
way requires that applications not be allowed to update 
the source RAM during the write, since it is impossi- 
ble to know when the DMA happened in most systems. 
Altemately, this enhancement could be disabled, as we 
have observed little benefit from it in practice. 


3.4 Consequences of LBN-based interfaces 


The freeblock scheduling APIs described interact 
with driver-level scheduling in terms of LBNs. This sim- 
plifies implementation of the scheduler and of low-level 
disk maintenance tasks, such as RAID scrubbing and 
physical backup. But, many utilities that access struc- 
tured storage (e.g., files or databases) must coordinate 
in Some way with the software components that provide 
that swucture. For example, consider a file-based backup 
application. It could read a directory and register free- 
block tasks to fetch the files in it, but it will not know 
whether any given file is deleted and its inode reallocated 
between the task being registered and the inode eventu- 
ally being read from disk. If this happens, the applica- 
tion will backup the new file under the old name. Worse 
problems can arise when directory or indirect blocks are 
reallocated for file data. 

Three options exist for maintenance tasks that interact 
with structured storage. First, the task could coordinate 
explicitly with the file system or database system. Such 
coordination can be straightforward for integrated activ- 
ities, such as segment cleaning in a log-structured file 
system, or index generation in a database system. The 
write-back support in Section 4.2 is an example of this 
approach. Second, the task could insist that the file sys- 
tem or database system be temporarily halted, such as by 
unmounting the file system. Although heavy-handed, 
a system with many file systems could have individual 
ones halted and processed one-by-one while the others 
continue to operate on the storage devices. Third, the 
task could take advantage of an increasingly common 
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mechanism in storage systems: the snapshot [14]. A 
snapshot provides an instance of a dataset as it was at 
a point in history, which is useful for backup [7] and 
remote replication [25]. Since the contents of a snap- 
shot remain static, update problems are not an issue 
for tasks using the freeblock scheduling APIs. In ad- 
dition to traditional backup tasks, snapshots offer a con- 
venient loose coordination mechanism for disk mainte- 
nance tasks like integrity checking, virus scanning, re- 
port generation, tamper detection, and garbage collec- 
tion. Section 4.1 describes an example of how a backup 
application interacts with the snapshot system and the 
freeblock subsystem. 

The LBN-based interface also bypasses any file-level 
protections. So, applications using it must have read- 
only (for read-only activity) or read/write permissions 
to the entire partition being accessed. Fortunately, most 
disk maintenance applications satisfy this requirement. 


4 Example applications 


Many disk maintenance applications can be converted 
to the programming model embodied in our APIs. This 
section describes the conversion of three such applica- 
tions anddiscusses insights gained from doing so. These 
insights should help with designing other maintenance 
applications to use the framework. 


4.1 Snapshot-based backup 


Most systems are periodically backed-up to ensure 
that the data stored is not lost by user error or system 
corruption. In general, it is accepted that either the sys- 
tem will be otherwise idle during the backup time or 
the backup will have significant performance impact on 
foreground activity [10, 17]. 

Backup strategies fall into two categories: logical and 
physical backup. Logical backup 1s a file-based strat- 
egy. It first needs to interpret the file system’s meta- 
data and find the files that need to be backed-up. The 
files are then stored to the backup media in a canonical 
representation that can be restored at a later time. The 
advantages of logical backup include the ability to re- 
store specific files and to backup only live data. Phys- 
ical backup 1s a block-based strategy. Physical backup 
does not interpret the file structure that it 1s backing up. 
Uninterpreted raw blocks are copied from one media to 
another. The main advantages of physical backup are its 
simplicity and scalability. In particular, physical backup 
can achieve much higher throughput while consuming 
less CPU [17]. 

Physical backup fits well with our programming 
model. No ordering among blocks 1s required. Instead, 
blocks are copied from one device to another as they are 
read. The blocks could be written to the backup me- 
dia out of order (and reorganized during restore), or a 
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Figure 1: Snapshot-based backup application. The backup ap- 
plication interacts with the snapshot subsystem to leam which blocks 
comprise the snapshot in question. It uses the freeblock subsystem to 
read these blocks from disk. 


staging device could be used to reorder before writing to 
tape. Physical backup can also take advantage of snap- 
shots, which allow consistent backup from an active on- 
line system. 

Our backup application uses FreeBSD 5.x’s snapshot 
infrastructure [22] and our system call API. No changes 
are required to the FreeBSD snapshot implementation. 
After a snapshot is taken, the backup application inter- 
acts with the snapshot subsystem as shown in Figure 1. 
First, it gets the list of blocks that belong to the snapshot 
file. Then, the backup application registers freeblock 
tasks, via sys_fb_read, to read them. It interactively calls 
sys.fb_getrecord to wait for reads to complete and get the 
data. Each successfully read block is sent to the back-up 
destination, together with its address. The backup appll- 
cation can also be used to create a replica by writing each 
block directly to the corresponding LBN on the destina- 
tion LUN. 

FreeBSD’s approach to handling modifications to 
blocks “owned” by a snapshot creates an additional com- 
plexity for the backup application. A snapshot imple- 
mentation can do one of two things when a block is mod- 
ified. In the first option (‘‘application-copy-on-write”), a 
new location is chosen for the updated blocks and the 
snapshot map stays unchanged. Network Appliance’s 
WAFL file system, for example, uses this method [17]. 
In the second option (“snapshot-copy-on-write”), the 
original data is copied to a newly allocated block and 
the snapshot map 1s modified. FreeBSD uses this second 
option to avoid disrupting carefully chosen disk assign- 
ments. In the evaluation section, we explore the effects 
of both methods on the backup application. 

To handle FreeBSD’s snapshot-copy-on-write, the 
backup application needs to check with the snapshot sys- 
tem whether each returned block still has the original 
desired contents. If not, a new freeblock task to read 
the relocated block is registered. This procedure contin- 
ues until all original blocks have been read. Note that 
we could have changed the snapshot subsystem to auto- 
matically abort and re-register tasks for modified blocks, 
but our intention is to show that the backup application 
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works well even with an unmodified snapshot system. 


4.2 Buffer cache cleaner 


Caches are part of all storage systems, and most are 
write-back in nature. Data blocks written to the cache 
are marked dirty and must eventually make their way to 
the storage device. In most operating systems, including 
FreeBSD, the cache manager promises applications that 
data written to the cache will propagate to persistent stor- 
age within a certain fixed window of time, often 30 sec- 
onds. This persistence policy tries to bound the amount 
of lost work in the face of a system crash. In many file 
servers and disk array controllers, cache persistence is 
not a concern because they utilize battery-backed RAM 
or NVRAM. But, dirty buffers must still be written to 
storage devices to make room in the cache for new data. 
Although these systems do not necessarily need a persis- 
tence policy, they still need a cache write-back replace- 
ment policy. 

Cache write-back is a good application fora freeblock 
subsystem. In most cases, there are no ordering require- 
ments and no immediate-term timeline requirements for 
dirty blocks. Until a persistence policy or cache space 
exhaustion is triggered, write-backs are background ac- 
tivities that should not interfere with foreground disk ac- 
cesses (e.g., cache misses). 

We modified FreeBSD’s cache manager to utilize our 
in-kemel API. It registers all dirty buffers to be writ- 
ten for free through the use of the /b write call. Impor- 
tantly, cache blocks are not locked when the writes are 
registered; when its getbufjer fn is called by the free- 
block subsystem, the cache manager returns NULL if 
the lock is not free. When its callback fn is called, the 
cache manager marks the associated block as clean. If 
the freeblock subsystem still has not written a buffer for 
free when the cache manager decides it must be written 
(as a consequence of cache replacement or persistence 
policies), then the cache manager converts the associ- 
ated write to a foreground request via fb promote. If a 
dirty buffer dies in cache, for example because it 1s part 
of a deleted file, the task registered to flush it to disk is 
aborted through /b_abort. 


4.3 Layout reorganizer 


Disk access times are usually dominated by position- 
ing times. Various layout reorganization heuristics have 
been developed to reduce access times. For example, 
blocks or files may be rearranged in an organ pipe fash- 
ion, or replicated so each read can access the closest 
replica [16, 32]. 

Layout reorganization is a background activity that 
can be made to fit our programming model. But, doing 
so requires that the implementer think differently about 
the problem. In the traditional approach, most work fo- 
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Figure 2: Sample dependency graph for disk layout reorganiza- 
tion. This diagram illustrates the dependency graph that results from 
changing the disk layout. The gray boxes represent empty physical 
locations. The white boxes present physical locations that have been 
mapped to a particular block (identified by the number on the box). 
Dashed arrows present dependencies whereas solid lines show move- 
ments that do not have any dependencies. 
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Figure 3: Layout reorganizer architecture. This diagram illus- 
trates the design of the layout reorganizer implemented using our 
framework. The read-unwritable session manages blocks whose de- 
pendencies have not yet been solved. The read-writable session man- 
ages all blocks that can be read because their dependencies have been 
solved. The write session manages all block writes. All data is tem- 
porarily stored in the NVRAM staging area. 


cuses on planning an optimal movement pattem. Be- 
cause a freeblock subsystem is opportunistic, extensive 
forward planning is not useful, since one cannot predict 
which freeblock opportunities will be available when. 

Planning disk reorganization is difficult because there 
are dependencies between block movements. If a block 
is to be moved to a location that currently contains live 
data, the live data must first be read and either moved 
or buffered. Although no block can directly depend on 
more than one other block, dependency chains can be 
arbitrarily deep or cyclic. Figure 2 illustrates an example 
of these dependencies. 

The reorganization module can break a dependency 
by reading a block into an NVRAM‘* staging area; once 
the data has been read from a location, new data can 


safely be written to that location. However, the reorga- 


+Our experimental system does not actually have NVRAM. In- 
stead, the layout reorganizer just allocates a block of memory and pre- 
tends it is non-volatile. This emulates how the reorganizer might work 
in many modern file servers and disk array controllers. 
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nizer can still deadlock if it fills the staging area with 
blocks that cannot be written to disk because of unre- 
solved dependencies. The goal of the reorganizer is to 
allow the freeblock system maximum flexibility while 
avoiding this deadlock case. To accomplish this objec- 
tive, our reorganizer, illustrated in Figure 3, logically 
partitions the staging area into two two parts: writable 
and unwritable. 

The reorganizer uses three freeblock sessions to move 
blocks. The “read-unwritable” session registers read 
tasks for all blocks that cannot yet be written, due to a 
dependency. The “read-writable” session registers read 
tasks for blocks that can either be immediately written 
after they are read (1.e., they have no dependencies) or 
that clear a dependency for a currently buffered block. 

When a read completes, it may eliminate the depen- 
dency of another block. If a read-unwritable task is 
scheduled for this dependent block, the read-unwritable 
task is aborted (sys_fb_abort) and re-registered as a read- 
writable task. If the dependent block is already in the 
staging area, it will be changed from an unwritable block 
to a writable block. A write is scheduled in the “write” 
session for each writable block in the staging area. When 
a write completes, its buffer can be released from the 
staging area and reclaimed. 

In order to avoid deadlocking, the reorganizer en- 
sures that the number of unwritable blocks in the cache 
never exceeds a threshold percentage of the cache.” If 
the number of unwritable blocks reaches the thresh- 
old, the reorganizer suspends (sys _{b_suspend) the read- 
unwritable session. However, the read-writable session 
cannot increase the number of unwritable blocks in the 
staging area, and can be allowed to continue. When the 
number of unwritable blocks falls below the threshold, 
because of writes and/or cleared dependencies, the read- 
unwritable session can be restarted via sys _{b resume. 

The reorganizer must suspend both read sessions 
when the staging area is filled. However, it cannot 
deadlock because the reorganizer limits the number of 
unwritable blocks in the staging area, thus assuring 
that some number of the blocks in the staging area are 
writable. The reorganizer simply waits until enough of 
these writable blocks are written out to disk before re- 
suming the read sessions. 


5S The freeblock subsystem 


This section briefly describes the freeblock subsystem 
implemented in FreeBSD to experiment with our back- 
ground applications. This infrastructure supports all the 
background disk I/O APIs described in Section 3. De- 
tails and evaluation of this infrastructure are available 
in [29]. 


5The threshold we use is 50%. 
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Figure 4: Freeblock subsystem components. 


5.1 Architecture and integration 


Figure 4 shows the major components of our free- 
block subsystem. The background scheduler exports 
the in-kernel API, and a system call translator com- 
ponent translates the application-level API calls to in- 
kernel calls. This section describes these pieces and their 
integration into FreeBSD. 

Foreground and background schedulers: Our 
scheduling infrastructure replaces FreeBSD’s C-LOOK 
scheduler. The foreground scheduler uses Shortest- 
Positioning-Time-First (SPTF), and the background 
scheduler uses freeblock scheduling (rotational latency 
gaps and any idle time). Both schedulers use common 
library functions, based on Lumb et al.’s software-only 
outside-the-disk SPTF models [20], for modeling the 
disk to predict positioning times for requests. 

Like the original scheduler, our foreground scheduler 
is called from FreeBSD’s dastrategy() function. When 
invoked, the foreground scheduler appends a request 
onto the driver’s device queue, buf_queue, which is the 
dispatch queue in Figure 4. It then invokes the back- 
ground scheduler, which may create and insert one or 
more freeblock requests ahead of the new foreground re- 
quest. 

When a disk request completes at the disk, FreeBSD’s 
dadone() function is called. Into this function, we in- 
serted calls to the background and foreground sched- 
ulers. The background scheduler code determines 
whether the completed request satisfies any freeblock 
tasks and performs associated processing and clean-up. 
The foreground scheduler selects a new foreground re- 
quest, if any are pending, adds it to the dispatch queue, 
and invokes the background scheduler to possibly add 
freeblock requests. Then, dadone() proceeds normally. 

Freeblock system call translator: The system call 
translator implements the application-level API. Doing 
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so consists of translating system calls to in-kernel calls 
and managing the flow of data between the freeblock 
subsystem and the user-level application. When a free- 
block task completes, the translator’s callback fn ap- 
pends a record to the associated session’s buffers and, 
if the buffers were empty, awakens any waiting appli- 
cation processes. When the freeblock subsystem reads 
data faster than the application processes it, the buffers 
associated with the session fill up and flow control is 
needed. When this happens, the translator uses the 
fb.suspend call, suspending subsequent freeblock re- 
quests for the tasks associated with the given session. 
When the application fetches records and thereby clears 
space, the translator uses fb_resume to re-enable the as- 
sociated freeblock tasks. When an application exits or 
calls sysfb_close, the translator clears all state main- 
tained by the freeblock system on behalf of the appli- 
cation’s session(s). 


5.2. Background scheduler algorithms 


The background scheduler includes algorithms for 
utilizing otherwise wasted rotational latency gaps and 
for detecting and using disk idle time. 

Rotational latency usage: Recall that, during busy 
disk periods, rotational latency gaps can be filled with 
background media transfers. Our freeblock subsystem 
uses algorithms similar to those described by Lumb et al. 
(20, 21], modified to use less non-idle CPU time and to 
support fairness and priorities among freeblock sessions. 

The search for suitable background transfers proceeds 
in two phases. The first phase checks only a few tracks 
for potential background transfers adding an insignifi- 
cant amount of computation (<<8%) to a busy CPU. 
The second phase only runs when the CPU 1s otherwise 
in the idle loop. It searches all other options to refine the 
best choice found until the request needs to be sent. 

Prior algorithms greedily scheduled freeblock re- 
quests, assuming all were equal. As shown in Sec- 
tion 6.6, this can lead to poor behavior when freeblock 
sessions are mixed. In particular, full disk scans can 
starve other sessions. We introduce fairness, as well 
as support for priorities, using a simple form of lottery 
scheduling [30]. The initial tickets allocated to each ses- 
sion are proportional to its assigned priority. 

The lottery determines both which pending tasks are 
considered, since there 1s limited CPU time for search- 
ing, and which viable option found is selected. During 
the first phase, which runs for a short quanta of time, as 
described in [29], cylinders closest to the source and des- 
tination cylinders with pending tasks from the winning 
session are considered. Any option from the winning 
session found will be selected. In addition, all pending 
tasks on the destination cylinder and within one cylinder 
of the source are considered; these are the most likely lo- 


cations of viable options, reducing the odds that the rota- 
tional latency gap goes unused. During a second phase, 
all pending tasks from the winning session are consid- 
ered and given strict priority over pending tasks from 
other sessions. 

Idle time detection and usage: Previous re- 
search [13, 26] reports that most idle periods are a few 
milliseconds in length and that long idle time periods 
come in multi-second durations. Our freeblock subsys- 
tem utilizes both. Borrowing from pnor work [13], a 
simple threshold (of 20ms) 1s used to identify likely idle 
periods. During short idle times, the scheduler considers 
pending freeblock reads on the same track. Such data 
can be read and cached in the device driver with min- 
imal impact on foreground access patterns, because no 
mechanical delays are induced and no disk prefetching 
is lost. 

For each quanta of a long idle period, a session 1s 
selected via the lottery. Pending tasks of the winning 
session are scheduled, starting with the most difficult to 
service using rotational latency gaps: those near the in- 
nermost and outermost cylinders. 

Algorithm summary: Our outside-the-disk freeblock 
scheduler has the same “imperfect knowledge and con- 
trol” limitations described by Lumb et al. [20], and 
thereby loses about 35% of the potential free bandwidth. 
An implementation embedded in a disk drive could be 
expected to provide correspondingly higher free band- 
width to applications. The introduction of conserva- 
tive CPU usage further reduces free bandwidth utiliza- 
tion by 5-10%. Our evaluations show that the remain- 
ing free bandwidth 1s adequate for most background ap- 
plications. Detailed description and evaluation of the 
freeblock subsystem’s data structures and algorithms are 
available in [29]. 


6 Evaluation 


This section evaluates how effectively the framework 
supports the three background applications. 


6.1 Experimental setup 


All experiments are run on a system with a dual 1GHz 
Pentium III, 384MB of main memory, an Intel 440BX 
chipset with a 33MHz, 32bit PCI bus, and an Adaptec 
AHA-2940 Ultra2Wide SCSI controller. Unless other- 
wise stated, the experiments use a Seagate Cheetah 36ES 
disk drive with a capacity of 18GB and results are aver- 
aged from at least five runs. Two implementations of the 
freeblock subsystem are used: one in the FreeBSD de- 
vice driver and one in user-level Linux. The user-level 
Linux implementation can either do direct SCSI reads 
and writes or communicate with a simulated storage de- 
vice implemented by DiskSim [4]. All implementations 
use the same scheduling core and conservatism factors 
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used in the FreeBSD implementation. 


Three benchmarks are used throughout the evaluation 
section. The synthetic benchmark is a multi-threaded 
program that continuously issues small (4KB-8KB) read 
and write I/Os to disk, with a read-write ratio of 2:1, 
keeping two requests at the disk queue at all times. 


The TPC-C benchmark [8] simulates an on-line 
transaction processing database workload, where each 
transaction consists of a few read-modify-write opera- 
tions to a small number of records. We ran TPC-C on 
the Shore database storage manager [5]. We configured 
Shore and TPC-C to use 8KB pages, a 32MB page buffer 
pool, 50 warehouses (covering approximately 70% of 
the Seagate disk’s capacity) and 10 clients per ware- 
house. The Shore volume is a file stored in FreeBSD’s 
FES file system. Thus, an I/O generated by Shore goes 
through the file system buffer cache. Performance of a 
TPC-C benchmark is measured in TPC-C transactions 
completed per minute (TpmC) 


The Postmark benchmark [18] was designed to 
measure the performance of a file system used for elec- 
tronic mail, netnews and web-based services. It creates 
a large number of small files and performs a specified 
number of transactions on them. Each transaction con- 
sists of two sub-transactions, with one being a create or 
delete and the other being a read or append. The de- 
fault configuration used for the experiments consists of 
100,000 transactions on 800,000 files in 10,000 directo- 
ries. File sizes range from 10KB to 20KB. The biases are 
Postmark’s defaults: read/append=5, create/delete=5. 


6.2 Freeblock subsystem effectiveness 


This section briefly evaluates the freeblock subsys- 
tem’s effectiveness. Figure 5 shows the efficiency of 
the freeblock subsystem, as a function of disk utiliza- 
tion, with the synthetic benchmark as the foreground ap- 
plication. A background disk scan registers a freeblock 
task to read every block of the disk. The callback jn 
re-registers each block as it is read, thus maintaining a 
constant number of blocks wanted. The synthetic bench- 
mark is modified slightly so that the number of I/Os per 
second can be varied; the request inter-arrival times are 
exponentially distributed with uniform means. 


The freeblock subsystem ensures that background ap- 
plications make forward progress, irrespective of the 
disk’s utilization. As expected, the progress is fastest 
when the disk is mostly idle. The amount of free band- 
width is lowest when the system is 40-60% utilized, be- 
cause short idle times are less useful than either rota- 
tional latency gaps or long idle times. Regardless of uti- 
lization, foreground requests are affected by less than 
2%. For a full evaluation of the freeblock infrastructure 
and algorithms, please refer to [29]. 
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Figure 5: Freeblock subsystem efficiency. This diagram illustrates 
the instantaneous free bandwidth extracted fora hackground disk scan 
as a function of the disk’s utilization. When the foreground workload 
is light, idle time is the main source of free bandwidth. When the fore- 
ground workload intensifies, the free bandwidth comes from rotational 
latency gaps. 
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Figure 6: Snapshot-based backup efficiency. This diagram iHus- 
irates the efficiency of the backup application when backing up 70% of 
the Cheetah 36ES disk (18GB). The foreground workload is affected 
less than 2% during the background backup as a result of access time 
mispredictions that result from the outside-the-disk implementation of 
freeblock scheduling. 


6.3 Snapshot-based backup 


This section evaluates the backup application de- 
scribed in Section 4.1. We evaluate both the application- 
copy-on-write (application-COW) and snapshot-copy- 
on-write (snapshot-COW) strategies in the FreeBSD ker- 
nel. When application-COW is used, all subsequent 
modifications to a block that the snapshot claims are 
sent to a new location. When snapshot-COW is used, 
all subsequent modifications go to the onginal location 
of the block, and the snapshot system makes a private 
copy of the block for itself. The native snapshot 1m- 
plementation in FreeBSD supports only snapshot-COW; 
we instrumented the kernel so that we could evaluate 
application-COW as well. 

Figure 6 shows the performance of our backup ap- 
plication when sharing the system with the three fore- 
ground benchmarks. The table beneath the graph shows 
that the impact of the concurrent backup on foreground 
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Figure 7: Free cache cleaning with LRU replacement and syncer daemon. These graphs illustrate the efficiency of freeblock scheduling and 
the impact it makes on the average response time of reads given a LRU replacement policy and a syncer daemon that guarantees no dirty block will 
stay ditty for longer than 30 seconds. The x-axis contains the cache size and the read-write ratio. A read-write ratio of 0 means that all requests 
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performance is less than 2%. During the synthetic 
benchmark, the backup is completed faster than dur- 
ing Postmark or TPC-C. This is so because the syn- 
thetic benchmark’s requests are uniformly distributed 
around the disk, maximizing the scheduler’s opportu- 
nities. The backup is slightly faster under TPC-C than 
under Postmark for several reasons. First, Postmark 1s 
single-threaded and has short disk idle periods, but that 
are too short to be exploited. Thus, fewer freeblock op- 
portunities arise during any given time period. Second, 
the cache manager successfully coalesces many small 
dirty buffers for Postmark and thus issues larger I/Os to 
the device, which reduces the effectiveness of freeblock 
scheduling further. 

In the idle time case, the streaming bandwidth is about 
35MB,° and the backup completes in little over 8 min- 
utes. The graph also shows that the application-COW 
results in more efficient use of free bandwidth. This 
is because, with snapshot-COW, the backup application 
wastes some bandwidth reading blocks that have been 
modified; it then needs to re-register reads for the new 
locations of those blocks. The overall effect however, 
is less then a 15% increase in the time to complete the 
backup. Thus, a backup application based on our frame- 
work can be effective with whichever implementation is 
used by a particular system. 


6.4 Buffer cache cleaner 


We evaluate the efficiency of the buffer cache cleaner 
designed using our framework with both controlled 
experiments (using the Linux user-level implementa- 
tion with a simulated cache and direct SCSI reads and 


©The reported streaming bandwidth of the disk is 4OMB/s. But, due 
to head switch delays when changing tracks, the observed streaming 
bandwidth is about 35MB/s. 


writes on the Seagate disk) and the implementation in 
FreeBSD. The controlled experiments are used to un- 
derstand the relationship between the efficiency of the 
cache cleaner and the size of the cache, the workload 
presented, and the replacement and persistence policies. 
The metrics of interest are the percentage of dirty blocks 
cleaned for free and the reduction in average response 
time of other requests. In all buffer cache experiments, 
the idle-time detector does not detect enough idle time 
to be helpful. 


The controlled experiments use a version of the syn- 
thetic benchmark. As indicated, we vary the read-write 
ratio and the simulated cache size while keeping the size 
of the requests the same (4KB-8KB). 


Effect of cache size and read-write ratio: Figure 7 
shows the efficiency of the cleaner and its impact on the 
overall response time as a function of the workload’s 
read-write ratio and the cache size. The replacement 
policy is least-recently used (LRU), and the persistence 
policy guarantees that no dirty buffer will stay dirty for 
longer than 30 seconds. High and low water-marks are 
used to address space exhaustion: whenever the number 
of dirty buffers in the cache hits the high water-mark, 
the cache manager cleans up as many buffers as needed 
until the low water-mark is reached. Mimicking the no- 
tation used by FreeBSD’s cache manager, a syncer dae- 
mon implements the persistence policy, and a buffer dae- 
mon implements the logic that checks the high and low 
water-marks. 


Several observations can be made from Figure 7. 
First, as the read-write ratio increases, a larger percent- 
age of the dirty buffers can be cleaned for free, be- 
cause more and more freeblock opportunities are cre- 
ated. Writes do not go to disk immediately because of 
write-back caching. Instead, they go to disk as a re- 
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sult of the syncer’s work or buffer daemon’s work. In 
both cases, they go to disk in large bursts. Hence, the 
foreground scheduler (using SPTF) does a good job in 
scheduling, reducing the freeblock scheduler’s chances 
of finding rotational gaps to use. 

Second, as the read-write ratio increases (beyond 1:2), 
the impact of free cleaning on the average response time 
decreases. This is a direct consequence of the decreas- 
ing number of writes (and, hence, dirty buffers) in the 
system. Third, the efficiency of the freeblock subsys- 
tem slightly decreases with increasing cache size. The 
reason is that every time the syncer or buffer daemons 
wake up, they have a larger number of dirty buffers to 
flush. Again, the foreground scheduler reduces the free- 
block scheduler’s chances of finding rotational gaps to 
use. However, we observed that the opposite happens, 
1e. the efficiency of the scheduler increases, when no 
persistence policy is used. 

Effect of replacement and persistence policies: Fig- 
ure 8 examines the efficiency of the cache cleaner and 
its Impact on the average response time under different 
replacement and persistence policies. The cache size 
is kept fixed (512MB) and the read-write ratio is 1:1. 
In addition to LRU, two other replacement policies are 
evaluated. The SPTF-Evict policy is similar to LRU, 
but instead of replacing dirty entries in an LRU fashion, 
the entries closest to the disk head position are replaced 
first. The FREE-CLEAN (FC) policy chooses to replace 
a clean entry that has been recently cleaned for free (if 
none exists, it reverts to LRU). By replacing a clean en- 
try from the cache, FREE-CLEAN attempts to let the 
remaining dirty buffers stay a little longer in the system 
so that they may be written out for free. 

All three replacement policies are evaluated with, and 
without, a syncer daemon. A syncer daemon places a 
hard limit (30 seconds in our case) on the time the free- 
block subsystem has to clean any dirty buffers for free. 
Hence, fewer buffers are cleaned for free under this pol- 
Icy, irrespective of the replacement policy used. A cache 
comprised of non-volatile RAM, on the other hand, does 
not need such a persistence policy. 

The SPTF-Evict policy reduces the effectiveness of 
the freeblock subsystem most, thereby reducing its ben- 
efit to the average response time. This is because no 
write task can be satisfied during write I/Os that hap- 
pen as a result of the buffer daemon (because the dirty 
buffer closest to the disk head is written first, there are 
no other dirty buffers freeblock scheduling can squeeze 
in between foreground requests). Write tasks can still 
be satisfied during write I/Os that happen because of the 
syncer daemon. In the case when no syncer daemon 1s 
used, all writes happen due to the buffer daemon, hence 
dirty buffers can be cleaned for free only during fore- 
ground read requests. 
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Figure 8: Comparison of replacement and persistence policies. 
These graphs illustrate the efficiency of the cache cleaner on a system 
under diffierent replacement and persistence policies 
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Figure 9: Cache cleaner efficiency in FreeBSD. The throughpet 
metrics below cach bar show overall performance with and without 
free write-backs. 


FC is the best policy as far as the cache cleaner is 
concerned. By leaving the dirty buffers in the cache a 
little longer, 1t can clean more of them for free. But, 
there could be a detrimental effect on cache hit rate, and 
the cache cleaning benefit observed is quite small. 

Cache cleaning in FreeBSD: Figure 9 illustrates the 
efficiency of the real cache cleaner, implemented as part 
of FreeBSD’s cache manager. At most, 3/4 of the sys- 
tem’s 384MB of RAM are devoted to the I/O buffering 
subsystem. The read-write ratio of the synthetic bench- 
mark is 1:1, the observed read-write ratio of TPC-C is 
approximately 1:1, and the observed read-write ratio of 
Postmark 1s approximately 1:3. In all three cases, a size- 
able percentage of the dirty buffers are cleaned for free. 
Postmark benefits less than the other benchmarks for the 
same reasons it lagged in the backup evaluation: write- 
back clustering and unusable short idle periods. 


6.5 Layout reorganizer 


To evaluate the effectiveness of our reorganizer, we 
performed a variety of controlled experiments. The 
foreground workload is the synthetic benchmark, which 
keeps the disk 100% utilized. To avoid corruption of the 
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Figure 10: Layout reorganizer efficiency. Each bar cluster shows 
the time required for the three reorganization actions for a different 
staging buffer capacity the percentage of the disk space being reorga- 
nized. 


FFS file system in FreeBSD, the experiments are run in 
the user-level Linux environment. In all experiments, the 
base unit the reorganizer is interested in moving at any 
time is 8KB (specified by the blksize parameter). Three 
different reorganization actions are explored. 

Random reorganization: Random 8KB blocks on 
the disk are moved to other random locations. Few 
blocks have dependencies using this method. 

Circular random reorganization: A list of unique 
random 8KB blocks 1s created, and each block is moved 
to the location of the next block in the list. This creates 
the longest dependency chain possible: one including 
every block to be reorganized. 

Track shuffling: Similar to the random block reor- 
ganization action above, but whole tracks are shuffled 
instead of blocks. 

We evaluated each action reorganizing from 1% to 
20% of the disk. Research on reorganization techniques 
indicates that this range is generally the most effective 
amount of the disk to reorganize [1, 16]. The results are 
shown in Figure 10. Tests with more dependencies, like 
circular, take longer than those with few dependencies. 
They also benefit more from an increase in buffer size. 

The results are encouraging, showing that up to 20% 
of the disk can be reorganized in a few hours on a fully 
busy disk. 


6.6 Application fairness and priorities 


This section briefly evaluates the fairness of the 
scheduling algorithms. Two applications compete for 
the free bandwidth: a simple disk scrubber and the cache 
cleaner evaluated above. The disk scrubber simply tries 
to read all blocks of the disk once, without worrying 
about consistency issues (hence it doesn’t use the snap- 
shot system). The experiment is run until the disk scrub- 
ber has read all blocks of the 18GB Seagate disk. 

The bandwidths dedicated to the scrubber and cache 
cleaner applications are measured. In the original 
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Figure 11: Disk scrubbing and cache cleaning. This figure shows 
two concurrent background applications, disk scrubbing and cache 
cleaning, in a system with and without faimess. 


case, the freeblock scheduler’s fairness mechanisms are 
disabled and the scheduling algorithms lean toward a 
greedy approach. In the fair system, lottery schedul- 
ing makes sure that both applications are treated fairly. 
Both applications are assigned the default priority. The 
cache size is fixed at 512MB, the replacement policy is 
LRU, and the persistence policy is implemented using 
the 30-sec syncer daemon. The read-write ratio of the 
foreground workload is 1:1. 

Figure 11 shows the distribution of bandwidth with 
and without fairness. The bandwidth given to the cache 
cleaner increases from almost nothing to about 0.3MB/s 
when priorities are used. This bandwidth is very close 
to 0.34MB/s, which is the bandwidth the cache cleaner 
would get if it were the only background application in 
the system. The bandwidth of the scrubber, on the other 
hand, falls by a little more than the gained bandwidth of 
the cache cleaner. This 2-5% loss in efficiency can be 
attributed to the scheduler’s decision to treat the cache 
cleaner in a fair manner, thereby spending an equal time 
searching for opportunities that satisfy tasks of that ap- 
plication. These opportunities are smaller when com- 
pared to the opportunities of the scrubber. 


7 Summary 


This paper describes a programming framework for 
developing background disk maintenance applications. 
With several case studies, we show that such applica- 
tions can be adapted to this framework effectively. A 
freeblock subsystem can provide disk access to these 
applications, using freeblock scheduling and idle time, 
with minimal impact on the foreground workload. 
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Abstract 


We describe a technique called lookaside caching that 
combines the strengths of distributed file systems and 
portable storage devices, while negating their weaknesses. 
In spite of its simplicity, this technique proves to be powerful 
and versatile. By unifying distributed storage and portable 
storage into a single abstraction, lookaside caching allows 
users to treat devices they carry as merely performance and 
availability assists for distant file servers. Careless use of 
portable storage has no catastrophic consequences. Exper- 
imental results show that significant performance improve- 
ments are possible even in the presence of stale data on the 
portable device. 


1 Introduction 


Floppy disks were the sole means of sharing data across 
users and computers in the early days of personal computing. 
Although they were trivial to use, considerable discipline 
and foresight was required of users to ensure data consis- 
tency and availability, and to avoid data loss — if you did not 
have the right floppy at the right place and time, you were in 
trouble! These limitations were overcome by the emergence 
of distributed file systems such as NFS [24], Netware [8], 
Lan Manager [34], and AFS [7]. In such a system, respon- 
sibility for data management is delegated to the distributed 
file system and its operational staff. 


Personal storage has come full circle in the recent past. 
There has been explosive growth in the availability of USB- 
and Firewire-connected storage devices such as flash mem- 
ory keychains and portable disk drives. Although very dif- 
ferent from floppy disks in capacity, data transfer rate, form 
factor, and longevity, their usage model is no different. In 
other words, they are just glorified floppy disks and suffer 
from the same limitations mentioned above. Why then are 
portable storage devices in such demand today? Is there a 
way to use them that avoids the messy mistakes of the past, 
where a user was often awash in floppy disks trying to fig- 
ure out which one had the latest version of a specific file? If 
loss, theft or destruction of a portable storage device occurs, 
how can one prevent catastrophic data loss? Since human 
attention grows ever more scarce, can we reduce the data 
management demands on attention and discipline in the use 
of portable devices? 


We focus on these and related questions in this paper. We 
describe a technique called lookaside caching that combines 
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the strengths of distributed file systems and portable stor- 
age devices, while negating their weaknesses. In spite of its 
simplicity, this technique proves to be powerful and versa- 
tile. By unifying “storage in the cloud” (distributed storage) 
and “storage in the hand” (portable storage) into a single 
abstraction, lookaside caching allows users to treat devices 
they carry as merely performance and availability assists for 
distant file servers. Careless use of portable storage has no 
catastrophic consequences. 


We begin in Section 2 by examining the strengths and 
weaknesses of portable storage and distributed file systems. 
We describe the design of lookaside caching in Section 3 
followed by a discussion of related work in Section 4. Sec- 
tion 5 describes the implementation of lookaside caching. 
We quantify the performance benefit of lookaside caching 
in Section 6, using three different benchmarks. We explore 
broader use of lookaside caching in Section 7, and conclude 
in Section 8 with a summary. 


2 Background 


To understand the continuing popularity of portable stor- 
age, it is useful to review the strengths and weaknesses of 
portable storage and distributed file systems. While there 
is considerable variation in the designs of distributed file 
systems, there is also a substantial degree of commonality 
across them. Our discussion below focuses on these com- 
mon themes. 


Performance: A portable storage device offers uniform 
performance at all locations, independent of factors such as 
network connectivity, initial cache state, and temporal local- 
ity of references. Except for a few devices such as floppy 
disks, the access times and bandwidths of portable devices 
are comparable to those of local disks. In contrast, the per- 
formance of a distributed file system is highly variable. With 
a warm client cache and good locality, performance can 
match local storage. With a cold cache, poor connectivity 
and low locality, performance can be intolerably slow. 


Availability: If you have a portable storage device in 
hand, you can access its data. Short of device failure, which 
is very rare, no other common failures prevent data access. 
In contrast, distributed file systems are susceptible to net- 
work failure, server failure, and a wide range of operator 
errors. 

Robustness: A portable storage device can easily be lost, 
stolen or damaged. Data on the device becomes perma- 
nently inaccessible after such an event. In contrast, data in 
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a distributed file system continues to be accessible even if a 
particular client that uses it is lost, stolen or damaged. For 
added robustness, the operational staff of a distributed file 
system perform regular backups and typically keep some of 
the backups off site to allow recovery after catastrophic site 
failure. Backupsalso help recovery from user error: if a user 
accidentally deletes a critical file, he can recover a backed- 
up version of it. In principle, a highly disciplined user could 
implement a careful regimen of backup of portable storage 
to improve robustness. In practice, few users are sufficiently 
disciplined and well-organized to do this. It is much simpler 
for professional staff to regularly back up a few file servers, 
thus benefiting all users. 

Sharing/Collaboration: The existence of a common 
name space simplifies sharing of data and collaboration be- 
tween the users of a distributed file system. This is much 
harder if done by physical transfers of devices. If one is re- 
stricted to sharing through physical devices, a system such as 
PersonalR AID [26] can be valuable in managing complex- 
ity. 

Consistency: Without explicit user effort, a distributed 
file system presents the latest version of a file when it is ac- 
cessed. In contrast, a portable device has to be explicitly 
kept up to date. When multiple users can update a file, it is 
easy to get into situations where a portable device has stale 
data without its owner being aware of this fact. 

Capacity: Any portable storage device has finite capac- 
ity. In contrast, the client of a distributed file system can ac- 
cess virtually unlimited amounts of data spread across mul- 
tiple file servers. Since local storage on the client is merely 
a cache of server data, its size only limits working set size 
rather than total data size. 

Security: The privacy and integrity of data on portable 
storage devices relies primarily on physical security. A fur- 
ther level of safety can be provided by encrypting the data on 
the device, and by requiring a password to mount it. These 
can be valuable as a second layer of defense in case physical 
security fails. Denial of service 1s impossible if a user has 
a portable storage device in hand. In contrast, the security 
of data in a distributed file system is based on more frag- 
ile assumptions. Denial of service may be possible through 
network attacks. Privacy depends on encryption of network 
traffic. Fine-grain protection of data through mechanisms 
such as access control lists is possible, but relies on secure 
authentication using a mechanism such as Kerberos [28]. 

Ubiquity: A distributed file system requires operating 
system support. In addition, it may require environmental 
support such as Kerberos authentication and specific fire- 
wall configuration. Unless a user is at a client that meets 
all of these requirements, he cannot access his data in a dis- 
tributed file system. In contrast, portable storage only de- 
pends on widely-supported low-level hardware and software 
interfaces. If a user sits down at arandom machine, he can be 
much more confident of accessing data from portable storage 
in his possession than from a remote file server. 
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3  Lookaside Caching 


Our goal is to exploit the performance and availability 
advantages of portable storage to improve these same at- 
tributes in a distributed file system. The resulting design 
should preserve all other characteristics of the underlying 
distributed file system. In particular, there should be no com- 
promise of robustness, consistency or security. There should 
also be no added complexity in sharing and collaboration. 
Finally, the design should be tolerant of human error: im- 
proper use of the portable storage device (such as using the 
wrong device or forgetting to copy the latest version of a file 
to it) should not hurt correctness. 


Lookaside caching is an extension of AFS2-style whole- 
file caching [7] that meets the above goals. It is based on the 
observation that virtually all distributed file system protocols 
provide separate remote procedure calls (RPCs) for access of 
meta-data and access of data content. Lookaside caching ex- 
tends the definition of meta-data to include a cryptographic 
hash of data content. This extension only increases the size 
of meta-data by a modest amount: just 20 bytes if SHA- 
1 [15] is used as the hash. Since hash size does not depend 
on file length, it costs very little to obtain and cache hash 
information even for many large files. Using POSIX termi- 
nology, caching the results of “ls -1R” of a large tree is 
feasible on a small client, even if there is not enough cache 
space for the contents of all the files in the tree. This con- 
tinues to be true even if one augments stat information for 
each file or directory in the tree with its SHA-1 hash. 


Once a client possesses valid meta-data for an object, 
it can use the hash to redirect the fetch of data content. If 
a mounted portable storage device has a file with matching 
length and hash, the client can obtain the contents of the file 
from the device rather than from the file server. Whether it 
is beneficial to do this depends on factors such as file size, 
network bandwidth, and device transfer rate. The important 
point is that possession of the hash gives adegree of freedom 
that clients of a distributed file system do not possess today. 


Since lookaside caching treats the hash as part of the 
meta-data, there is no compromise in consistency. The un- 
derlying cache coherence protocol of the distributed file sys- 
tem determines how closely client state tracks server state. 
There is no degradation in the accuracy of this tracking if 
the hash is used to redirect access of data content. To ensure 
no compromise in security, the file server should return a null 
hash for any object on which the client only has permission 
to read the meta-data. 


Lookaside caching can be viewed as a degenerate case 
of the use of file recipes, as described by Tolia et al. [31]. 
In that work, a recipe is an XML description of file content 
that enables block-level reassembly of the file from content- 
addressable storage. One can view the hash of a file as the 
smallest possible recipe for it. The implementation using 
recipes is considerably more complex than our support for 
lookaside caching. In retum for this complexity, synthesis 
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from recipes may succeed in many situations where looka- 
side fails. 


4 Related Work 


Lookaside caching has very different goals and de- 
sign philosophy from systems such as PersonalRAID [26], 
Segank [25], and Footloose [18]. Our starting point is the 
well-entrenched base of distributed file systems in existence 
today. We assume that these are successful because they of- 
fer genuine value to their users. Hence, our goal is to inte- 
grate portable storage devices into such a system in a manner 
that is minimally disruptive of its existing usage model. In 
addition, we make no changes to the native file system for 
mat of a portable storage device; all we require is that the 
device be mountable as a local file system at any client of 
the distributed file system. In contrast, all the above sys- 
tems takes a much richer view of the role of portable stor- 
age devices. They view them as first-class citizens rather 
than as adjuncts to a distributed file system. They also use 
customized storage layouts on the devices. Therefore, our 
design and implementation are much simpler, but also more 
limited in functionality. 


Another project with overlapping goals is the Personal 
Server [32] effort. This system tries to integrate compu- 
tation, communication, and storage to provide ubiquitous 
access to personal information and applications. However, 
being a mobile computer, it is more heavyweight in terms 
of the hardware requirements. There are also a number of 
commercial solutions providing mobility solutions through 
the use of portable storage devices. Migo [12], one of these 
products, has combined a USB portable storage device with 
synchronization software for personal files, email, and other 
settings. However, these solutions focus exclusively on the 
use of the portable device and do not integrate network stor- 
age. 

The use of cryptographic hashes to describe data has 
been explored earlier in a variety of different contexts. 
Spring et al. [27] used the technique to identify and remove 
redundant network traffic. The Single Instance Storage [3] 
and the Venti [20] systems use cryptographic hashes to re- 
move duplicate content at the file and block level respec- 
tively. Unlike lookaside caching, a number of other sys- 
tems such as CASPER [31] and LBFS [14] prefer to further 
subdivide objects. This slightly more complicated approach 
usually uses an algorithm similar to the Rabin fingerprinting 
technique [10, 21]. For lookaside caching, it was a conscious 
decision to favor the simplest possible design. It is also well 
known that the use of hashes can leak information. In the 
context of lookaside caching, fetching a SHA-1 hash with- 
out fetching the corresponding contents can indicate that the 
client already possessed the data. As shown by Mogul et 
al, [13], this can allow a malicious server to inspect a client’s 
cache. The most obvious solution is to only allow lookaside 
caching with trusted servers. As we believe that the predom- 
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inant use of lookaside caching will be with trusted servers, 
this solution should not significantly impact users. 


5 Prototype Implementation 


We have implemented lookaside caching in the Coda file 
system on Linux. The user-level implementation of Coda 
client cache manager and server code greatly simplified our 
effort since no kernel changes were needed. The implemen- 
tation consists of four parts: a small change to the client- 
server protocol; a quick index check (the “lookaside’’) in the 
code path for handling a cache miss; a tool for generating 
lookaside indexes; and a set of user commands to include or 
exclude specific lookaside devices. 


change replaces two _ RPCs, 
ViceGetAttr() and ViceValidateAttrs() with 
the extended calls ViceGetAttrPlusSHA() and 
ViceValidateAttrsPlusSHA() that have an_ extra 
parameter for the SHA-1 hash of the file. ViceGetAttr () 
is used to obtain meta-data for a file or directory, while 
ViceValidateAttrs() is used to revalidate cached meta- 
data for a collection of files or directories when connectivity 
is restored to a server. Our implementation preserves 
compatibility with legacy servers. If a client connects to 
a server that has not been upgraded to support lookaside 
caching, it falls back to using the original RPCs mentioned 
above. 


The _ protocol 


The lookaside occurs just before the execution of the 
ViceFetch() RPC to fetch file contents. Before network 
communication is attempted, the client consults one or more 
lookaside indexes to see if a local file with identical SHA-1 
value exists. Trusting in the collision resistance of SHA- 
1 [11], a copy operation on the local file can then be a sub- 
stitute for the RPC. To detect version skew between the lo- 
cal file and its index, the SHA-1 hash of the local file is re- 
computed. In case of amismatch, the local file substitution is 
suppressed and the cache miss is serviced by contacting the 
file server. Coda’s consistency model is not compromised, 
although some small amount amount of work is wasted on 
the lookaside path. 


The index generation tool walks the file tree rooted at a 
specified pathname. It computes the SHA-1 hash of each file 
and enters the filename-hash pair into the index file, which is 
similar to a Berkeley DB database [17]. The tool is flexible 
regarding the location of the tree being indexed: it can be 
local, on a mounted storage device, or even on a nearby NFS 
or Samba server. For aremovable device such as a USB stor- 
age keychain or a DVD, the index is typically located night 
on the device. This yields a self-describing storage device 
that can be used anywhere. Note that an index captures the 
values in a tree at one point in time. No attempt is made to 
track updates made to the tree after the index is created. The 
tool must be re-run to reflect those updates. Thus, a looka- 
side index is best viewed as a collection of hints [30]. 
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cfs lka ~-clear | exclude all indexes 
cfs lka +dbi include index db] 
cfs lka -db1 

cfs lka --list 


exclude index db1 
print lookaside statistics 





Figure 1. Lookaside Commands on Client 


Dynamic inclusion or exclusion of lookaside devices is 
done through user-level commands. Figure | lists the rel- 
evant commands on a client. Note that multiple lookaside 
devices can be in use at the same time. The devices are 
searched in order of inclusion. 


As mentioned earlier, the fact that our system does not 
modify the portable device’s storage layout allows it to use 
any device that exports a generic file system interface. This 
allows files to be stored on the device in any manner cho- 
sen by the user, including the same tree structure as the 
distributed file system. For example, in the Kemel Com- 
pile benchmark described in Section 6.1, the portable device 
was populated by simply unarchiving a normal kemel source 
tree. The advantage of this is that user can still have access 
to the files in the absence of a network or even a distributed 
file system client. However, this also allows the user to edit 
files without the knowledge of the lookaside caching system. 
While recomputation of the file’s hash at the time of use can 
expose the update, it is up to the user to manually copy the 
changes back into the distributed file system. 


6 Evaluation 


How much of a performance win can lookaside caching 
provide? The answer clearly depends on the workload, on 
network quality, and on the overlap between data on the 
lookaside device and data accessed from the distributed file 
system. To obtain a quantitative understanding of this re- 
lationship, we have conducted controlled experiments using 
three different benchmarks: a kemel compile benchmark, a 
virtual machine migration benchmark, and single-user trace 
replay benchmark. The rest of this section presents our 
benchmarks, experimental setups, and results. 


6.1 Kernel Compile 


6.1.1 Benchmark Description 


Our first benchmark models a nomadic software devel- 
oper who does work at different locations such as his home, 
his office, and a satellite office. Network connection quality 
to his file server may vary across these locations. The de- 
veloper carries a version of his source code on a lookaside 
device. This version may have some stale files because of 
server updates by other members of the development team. 


We use version 2.4 of the Linux kemel as the source tree 
in our benchmark. Figure 2 shows the measured degree of 
commonality across five different minor versions of the 2.4 
kemel, obtained from the FTP site ftp. kernel.org. This 
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Kemel fae Files | Bytes | Release | Days 
02/25/02 
12/21/01 


10/23/01 
08/16/01 
01/04/01 





This table shows key characteristics of the Linux kernel ver- 
sions used in our compilation benchmark. In our experiments, 
the kerne! being compiled was always version 2.4.18. The 
kernei on the lookaside device varied across the versions 
listed above. The second column gives the size of the source 
tree of a version. The third column shows what fraction of the 
files in that version remain the same in version 2.4.18. The 
number of bytes in those files, relative to total release size, is 
given in the fourth column. The last column gives the differ- 
ence between the release date of a version and the release 
date of version 2.4.18. 


Figure 2. Linux Kernel Source Trees 


data shows that there is a substantial degree of commonality 
even across releases that are many weeks apart. Our exper- 
iments only use five versions of Linux, but Figure 3 con- 
firms that commonality across minor versions exists for all 
of Linux 2.4. Although we do not show the corresponding 
figure, we have also confirmed the existence of substantial 
commonality across Linux 2.2 versions. 


6.1.2 Experimental Setup 


Figure 4 shows the experimental setup we used for our 
evaluation. The client contained a 3.0 GHz Pentium®) 4 
processor (with Hyper-Threading) with 2 GB of SDRAM. 
The file server contained a 2.0 GHz Pentium®) 4 proces- 
sor (without Hyper-Threading) with 1 GB of SDRAM. Both 
machines ran Red Hat 9.0 Linux and Coda 6.0.2, and were 
connected by 100 Mb/s Ethemet. The client file cache size 
was large enough to prevent eviction during the experiments, 
and the client was operated in write-disconnected mode. We 
ensured that the client file cache was always cold at the start 
of an experiment. To discount the effect of a cold I/O buffer 
cache on the server, a warming run was done prior to each 
set of experiments. 


All experiments were run at four different bandwidth set- 
tings: 100 Mb/s, 10 Mb/s, | Mb/s and 100 Kb/s. We used 
a NISTNet network router [16] to control bandwidth. The 
router 1s simply a standard PC with two network interfaces 
running Red Hat 7.2 Linux and release 2.0.12 of the NIST- 
Net software. No extra latency was added at 100 Mb/s and 
10 Mb/s. For 1 Mb/s and 100 Kb/s, we configured NISTNet 
to add round trip latencies of 10 ms and 100 ms respectively. 

The lookaside device used in our experiments was a 
512 MB Hi-Speed USB flash memory keychain. The man- 
ufacturer of this device quotes a nominal read bandwidth of 
48 Mb/s, and a nominal write bandwidth of 36 Mb/s. We 
conducted a set of tests on our client to verify these figures. 
Figure 6 presents our results. For all file sizes ranging from 
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Each curve above corresponds to one minor version of the 
Linux 2.4 kernel. That curve represents the measured com- 
monality between the minor version and all previous minor 
versions. The horizontal axis shows the set of possible minor 
versions. The vertical axis shows the percentage of data in 
common. The rightmost point on each curve corresponds to 
100% because each minor version overlaps 100% with itself. 


Figure 3. Commonality Across Linux 2.4 Versions 
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Figure 4. Experimental Setup 


4 KB to 100 MB, the measured read and write bandwidths 
were much lower than the manufacturer’s figures. 


6.1.3 Results 


The performance metric in this benchmark is the elapsed 
time to compile the 2.4.18 kemel. This directly corresponds 
to the performance perceived by our hypothetical software 
developer. Although the kemel being compiled was always 
version 2.4.18 in our experiments, we varied the contents of 
the portable storage device to explore the effects of using 
stale lookaside data. The portable storage device was un- 
mounted between each experiment run to discount the effect 
of the buffer cache. 

Figure 5 presents our results. For each portable device 
state shown in that figure, the corresponding “Files Same” 
and “Bytes Same” columns of Figure 2 bound the useful- 
ness of lookaside caching. The “Days Stale” column indi- 
cates the staleness of device state relative to the kere] being 
compiled. 

At the lowest bandwidth (100 Kb/s), the win due to 
lookaside caching is impressive: over 90% with an up-to- 
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This tables displays the measured read and write bandwidths 
for different file sizes on the portable storage device used in 
our experiments. To discount caching effects, we unmounted 
and remounted the device before each trial. For the same rea- 
son, all writes were performed in synchronous mode. Every 
data point is the mean of three trials; the standard deviation 
observed was negligible. 


Figure 6. Portable Storage Device Performance 


date device (improving from 9348.8 seconds to 884.9 sec- 
onds), and a non-trivial 10.6% (from 9348.8 seconds to 
8356.7 seconds) with data that is over a year old (version 
2.4.0)! Data that is over two months old (version 2.4.17) is 
still able to give a win of 67.8% (from 9348.8 seconds to 
3011.2 seconds). 

At a bandwidth of 1 Mb/s, the wins are still impres- 
sive. They range from 63% (from 1148.3 seconds to 424.8 
seconds) with an up-to-date portable device, down to 4.7% 
(1148.3 seconds to 1094.3 seconds) with the oldest device 
state. A device that is stale by one version (2.4.17) still gives 
a win of 52.7% (1148.3 seconds to 543.6 seconds). 

Ona slow LAN (10 Mb/s), lookaside caching continues 
to give a strong win if the portable device has current data: 
27.1% (388.4 seconds to 282.9 seconds). The win drops to 
6.1% (388.4 seconds to 364.8 seconds) when the portable 
device 1s one version old (2.4.17). When the version 1s older 
than 2.4.17, the cost of failed lookasides exceeds the benefits 
of successful ones. This yields an overall loss rather than a 
win (represented as a negative win in Figure 5). The worst 
loss at 10 Mb/s 1s 8.4% (388.4 seconds to 421.1 seconds). 

Only on a fast LAN (100 Mb/s) does the overhead of 
lookaside caching exceed its benefit for all device states. The 
loss ranges from a trivial 1.7% (287.7 seconds to 292.7 sec- 
onds) withcurrent device state to a substantial 24.5% (287.7 
seconds to 358.1 seconds) with the oldest device state. Since 
the client cache manager already monitors bandwidth to 
servers, it would be simple to suppress lookaside at high 
bandwidths. Although we have not yet implemented this 
simple change, we are confident that it can result in a sys- 
tem that almost never loses due to lookaside caching. 


6.2 Internet Suspend/Resume 


6.2.1 Benchmark Description 


Our second benchmark is based on the application that 
forced us to rethink the relationship between portable stor- 
age and distributed file systems. /nternet Suspend/Resume 
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Lookaside Device State 


Bandwidth 


| No Device 


100 Mb/s 287.7 (5.6) 292.7 (6.4) 


[-1.7%] 


10 Mb/s 388.4 (12.9) | 282.9 (8.3) 


[27.1%] 


1148.3 (6.9) | 424.8 (3.1) 


[63.0%] (2. 


100 Kb/s 9348.8 (84.3) | 884.9 (12.0) 


[90.5%] [67. 


324.7 (16.4) 
(-12. 


9%] 


364.8 (12.4) 
[6.17] 


543.6 (11.5) 


7%| 


3011.2 (167.6) 


8%] 





7418 [2417 | 24.73 


362.7 (3.4) 
[-26.1%] 


358.1 (7.7) 
[-24.5%] 


346.4 (6.9) 
[-20.4%] 


402.7 (2.3) 
[-3.7%] 


410.9 (2.1) 
[-5.8%] 


421.1 (12.8) 
[-8.4%] 


835.8 (3.7) 
[27.2%] 


1012.4 (12.0) 
[11.8%] 


1094.3 (5.4) 
[4.7%] 


7616.0 (130.0) 
[18.5%] 


8356.7 (226.9) 
[10.6%] 


5824.0 (221.6) 
[37.7%] 


These results show the time (in seconds) taken to compile the Linux 2.4.18 kernel. The column labeled “No Device” shows the 
time taken for the compile when no portable device was present and ail data had to be fetched over the network. The column 
labeled “2.4.18” shows the results when all of the required data was presenton the storage device and only meta-data {i.e. stat 
information) was fetched across the network. The rest of the columns show the cases where the lookaside device had versions 
of the Linux kernel older than 2.4.18. Each data point is the mean of three trials; standard deviations are in parentheses. The 
numbers in square brackets give the “win” for each case: that is, the percentage improvement over the “no device” case. 


Figure 5. Time for Compiling Linux Kernel 2.4.18 


(JSR) is a thick-client mechanism that allows a user to sus- 
pend work on one machine, travel to another location, and 
resume work on another machine there [9]. The user-visible 
state at resume 1s exactly what it was at suspend. ISR 1s 
implemented by layering a virtual machine (VM) on a dis- 
tributed file system. The ISR prototype layers VMware on 
Coda, and represents VM state as a tree of 256 KB files. 


A key ISR challenge is large VM state, typically many 
tens of GB. When a user resumes on a machine with a cold 
file cache, misses on the 256 KB files can result in significant 
performance degradation. This overhead can be substantial 
at resume sites with poor connectivity to the file server that 
holds VM state. If a useris willing to carry a portable storage 
device with him, part of the VM state can be copied to the 
device at suspend. Lookaside caching can then reduce the 
performance overhead of cache misses at the resume site. It 
might not always be possible to carry the entire VM state as 
writing it to the portable device may take too long for a user 
in a hurry to leave. In contrast, propagating updates to a file 
server can continue after the user leaves. 


A different use of lookaside caching for ISR is based on 
the observation that there is often substantial commonality 
in VM state across users. For example, the installed code 
for applications such as Microsoft Office is likely to be the 
same for all users running the identical software release of 
those applications [3]. Since this code does not change until 
a software upgrade (typically many months apart), it would 
be simple to distribute copies of the relevant 256 KB files on 
DVD or CD-ROM media at likely resume sites. 


Notice that lookaside caching is tolerant of human error 
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in both of the above contexts. If the user inserts the wrong 
USB storage keychain into his machine at resume, stale data 
on it will be ignored. Similarly, use of the wrong DVD or 
CD-ROM does not hurt correctness. In both cases, the user 
sees slower performance but is otherwise unaffected. 


Since ISR is intended for interactive workloads typ- 
ical of laptop environments, we created a benchmark 
called the Common Desktop Application (CDA) that mod- 
els an interactive Windows user. CDA uses Visual Ba- 
sic scripting to drive Microsoft Office applications such as 
Word, Excel, Powerpoint, Access, and Internet Explorer. 
It consists of a total of 113 independently-timed opera- 
tions such as find-and-replace, open-document, and 
save-as-html. Note that each of these macro-operations 
may result in more than one file system call within the VM 
and, consequently, multiple requests to Coda. Minor user 
level actions such as keystrokes, object selection, or mouse- 
clicks are not timed. 


6.2.2 Experimental Setup 


Our experimental infrastructure consists of clients with 
2.0 GHz Pentium) 4 processors connected to a server 
with a 1.2 GHz Pentium® II Xeon'™ processor through 
100 Mb/s Ethermet. All machines have | GB of RAM, and 
run Red Hat 7.3 Linux. Unless indicated otherwise, a Hi- 
Speed USB flash memory keychain was used. Clients use 
VMware Workstation 3.1 and have an 8 GB Coda file cache. 
The VM is configured to have 256 MB of RAM and 4 GB 
of disk, and runs Windows XP as the guest OS. As in the 
previous benchmark, we use the NISTNet network emulator 
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1 Mb/s 
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This table shows the resume latency (in seconds) for the CDA 
benchmark at different bandwidths, with and without looka- 
side to a USB flash memory keychain. Each data point is the 
mean of three trials; standard deviations are in parentheses. 


Figure 7. Resume Latency 


to control bandwidth. 
6.2.3 Results 


From a user’s perspective, the key performance metrics 
of ISR can be characterized by two questions: 


e How Slow is the resume step? 

This speed is determined by the time to fetch and de- 
compress the physical memory image of the VM that 
was saved at suspend. This is the smallest part of total 
VM state that must be present to begin execution. The 
rest of the state can be demand-fetched after execution 
resumes. We refer to the delay between the resume 
command and the earliest possible user interaction as 
Resume Latency. 


e After resume, how much ts work slowed? 
The user may suffer performance delays after resume 
due to file cache misses triggered by his VM interac- 
tions. The metric we use to reflect the user’s experi- 
ence is the total time to perform all the operations in 
the CDA benchmark (this excludes user think time). 
We refer to this metric as Total Operation Latency. 


Portable storage can improve both resume latency and 
total operation latency. Figure 7 presents our results for the 
case where a USB flash memory keychain 1s updated at sus- 
pend with the minimal state needed for resume. This is a 
single 41 MB file corresponding to the compressed physical 
memory image of the suspended virtual machine. Compar- 
ing the second and third columns of this figure, we see that 
the effect of lookaside caching is noticeable below 100 Mb/s, 
and is dramatic at 100 Kb/s. A resume time of just 12 sec- 
onds rather than 317 seconds (at 1 Mb/s) or 4301 seconds 
(at 100 Kb/s) can make a world of a difference to a user with 
a few minutes of time in a coffee shop or a waiting room. 
Even at 10 Mb/s, resume latency is a factor of 3 faster (12 
seconds rather than 39 seconds). The user only pays a small 
price for these substantial gains: he has to carry a portable 
storage device, and has to wait for the device to be updated 
at suspend. With a Hi-Speed USB device this wait is just a 
few seconds. 
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No With 
Lookaside | Lookaside Win | 


100 Mb/s 173 (9) 161 (28) | 6.9% 
10 Mb/s 370 (14) 22 A2)ae4 27% 
1 Mb/s 2688 (39) 1032 (31) 
100 Kb/s | 30531 (1490) | 9530 (141) 










This table gives the total operation latency (in seconds) for 
the CDA benchmark at different bandwidths, with and with- 
out lookaside to a DVD. Each data point is the mean of three 
trials, with standard deviation in parentheses. Approximately 
50% of the client cache misses were satisfied by lookaside on 
the DVD. The files on the DVD correspond to the image of a 
freshly-installed virtual machine, prior to user customization. 


Figure 8. Total Operation Latency 


To explore the impact of lookaside caching on total oper- 
ation latency, we constructed a DVD with the VM state cap- 
tured after installation of Windows XP and the Microsoft Of- 
fice suite, but before any user-specific or benchmark-specific 
customizations. We used this DVD as a lookaside device 
after resume. In a real-life deployment, we expect that an 
entity such as the computing services organization of a com- 
pany, university or ISP would create a set of VM installation 
images and matching DVDs for its clientele. Distributing 
DVDs to each ISR site does not compromise ease of man- 
agement because misplaced or missing DVDs do not hurt 
correctness. A concerned user could, of course, carry his 
own DVD. 


Figure 8 shows that lookaside caching reduces total op- 
eration latency at all bandwidths, with the reduction being 
most noticeable at low bandwidths. Figure 12 shows the dis- 
tribution of slowdown for individual operations in the bench- 
mark. We define slowdown as (TRw — TNoISR)/TNoISR: 
with Tpw being the benchmark running time at the given 
bandwidth and Tyo] SR its running time in VMware without 
ISR. The figure confirms that lookaside caching reduces the 
number of operations with very large slowdowns. 


6.3 Trace Replay 
6.3.1 Benchmark Description 


Finally, we used the trace replay benchmark described 
by Flinn et al. [6] in their evaluation of data staging. This 
benchmark consists of four traces that were obtained from 
single-user workstations and that range in collection dura- 
tion from slightly less than 8 hours to slightly more than a 
day. Figure 9 summarizes the attributes of these traces. To 
ensure a heavy workload, we replayed these traces as fast as 
possible, without any filtering or think delays. 


6.3.2 Experimental Setup 


The experimental setup used was the same as that de- 
scribed in Section 6.1.2. 
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The above results show how long it took for eachtrace to complete at different portable device states as well as different bandwidth 
settings. The column labeled “No Device” shows the time taken for trace execution when no portable device was present and all 
data had to be fetched over the network. The column labeled 100% shows the results when all of the required datawas present on 
the storage device and only meta-data (i.e. stat information) was fetched across the network. The rest of the columns show the 
cases where the lookaside device had varying fractions of the working set. Each data point is the mean of three trials; standard 


deviations are in parentheses. 


Figure 10. Time for Trace Replay 


Number of | Length | Update | Working 
Trace | Operations | (Hours) Ops. | Set (MB) 


purcell 


messiaen 
robin 
berlioz 





This table summarizes the file system traces used for the 
benchmark described in Section 6.3. “Update Ops.” only refer 
to the percentage of operations that change the file system 
state such as mkdir, close-after-write, etc. but not individual 
reads and writes. The working set is the size of the data ac- 
cessed during trace execution. 


Figure 9. Trace Statistics 
6.3.3 Results 


The performance metric in this benchmark is the time 
taken for trace replay completion. Although no think time is 
included, trace replay time is still a good indicator of perfor- 
mance seen by the user. 


To evaluate the performance in relation to the portable 
device state, we varied the amount of data found on the de- 
vice. This was done by examining the pre-trace snapshots 
of the traced file systems and then selecting a subset of the 
trace’s working set. For each trace, we began by randomly 
selecting 33% of the files from the pre-trace snapshot as 
the initial portable device state. Files were again randomly 
added to raise the percentage to 66% and then finally 100%. 
However, these percentages do not necessarily mean that the 
data from every file present on the portable storage device 
was used during the benchmark. The snapshot creation tool 
also creates files that might be overwritten, unlinked, or sim- 


ply stat-ed. Therefore, while these files might be present 
on the portable device, they would not be read from it during 
trace replay. 

Figure 10 presents our results. The baseline for compar- 
ison, shown in column 3 of the figure, was the time taken 
for trace replay when no lookaside device was present. At 
the lowest bandwidth (100 Kb/s), the win due to lookaside 
caching with an up-to-date device was impressive: ranging 
from 83% for the Berlioz trace (improving from 1281.2 sec- 
onds to 216.8 seconds) to 53% for the Purcell trace (improv- 
ing from 2828.7 seconds to 1343.0 seconds). Even with de- 
vices that only had 33% of the data, we were still able to get 
wins ranging from 25% for the Robin trace to 15% for the 
Berlioz and Purcell traces. 


At a bandwidth of 1 Mb/s, the wins still remain substan- 
tial. For an up-to-date device, they range from 68% for the 
Berlioz trace (improving from 94.0 seconds to 30.2 seconds) 
to 39% for the Purcell trace (improving from 292.8 seconds 
to 178.4 seconds). Even when the device contain less useful 
data, the wins still range from 24% to 46% when the device 
has 66% of the snapshot and from 13% to 24% when the 
device has 33% of the snapshot. 

On a slow LAN (10 Mb/s) the wins can be strong for an 
up-to-date device: ranging from 28% for the Berlioz trace 
(improving from 12.9 seconds to 9.3 seconds) to 6% for 
Messiaen (improving from 36.3 seconds to 34.1 seconds). 
Wins tend to tail off beyond this point as the device con- 
tains lesser fractions of the working set but it is important to 
note that performance is never significantly below that of the 
baseline. 
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Only on a fast LAN (100 Mb/s) does the overhead of 
lookaside caching begin to dominate. For an up-to-date de- 
vice, the traces show a loss ranging from 6% for Purcell 
(changing from 50.1 seconds to 53.1 seconds) to a loss of 
20% for Messiaen (changing from 26.4 seconds to 31.8 sec- 
onds). While the percentages might be high, the absolute 
difference in number of seconds is not and might be imper- 
ceptible to the user. It is also interesting to note that the loss 
decreases when there are fewer files on the portable storage 
device. For example, the loss for the Robin trace drops from 
14% when the device is up-to-date (difference of 4.3 sec- 
onds) to 2% when the device has 33% of the files present in 
the snapshot (difference of 0.6 seconds). As mentioned ear- 
lier in Section 6.1.3, the system should suppress lookaside 
in such scenarios. 


Even with 100% success in lookaside caching, the 100 
Kb/s numbers for all of the traces are substantially greater 
than the corresponding 100 Mb/s numbers. This is due to 
the large number of meta-data accesses, each incurring RPC 
latency. 


7 Broader Uses of Lookaside Caching 


Although motivated by portable storage, lookaside 
caching has the potential to be applied in many other con- 
texts. Any source of data that is hash-addressable can be 
used for lookaside. Distributed hash tables (DHTs) are one 
such source. There is growing interest in DHTs such as Pas- 
try [23], Chord [29], Tapestry [33] and CAN [22]. There 
is also growing interest in planetary-scale services such as 
PlanetLab [19] and logistical storage such as the Internet 
Backplane Protocol [2]. Finally, hash-addressable storage 
hardware is now available [5]. Together, these trends sug- 
gest that Content-Addressable Storage (CAS ) will become a 
widely-supported service in the future. 


Lookaside caching enables a conventional distributed 
file system based on the client-server model to take advan- 
tage of the geographical distribution and replication of data 
offered by CAS providers. As with portable storage, there 
is no compromise of the consistency model. Lookaside to 
a CAS provider improves performance without any negative 
consequences. 


We have recently extended the prototype implementa- 
tion described in Section 5 to support off-machine CAS 
providers. Experiments with this extended prototype con- 
firm its performance benefits. For the ISR benchmark de- 
scribed in Section 6.2, Figure 11 shows the performance 
benefit of using a LAN-attached CAS provider with same 
contents as the DVD of Figure 8. Since the CAS provider is 
on a faster machine than the file server, Figure 11 shows a 
substantial benefit even at 100 Mb/s. 


Another potential application of lookaside caching is in 
implementing a form of cooperative caching [1, 4]. A col- 
lection of distributed file system clients with mutual trust 
(typically at one location) can export each other’s file caches 
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No With 
Lookaside | Lookaside 
173 (9) 103 (3.9) 

370 (14) 163 (2.9) 
2688 (39) 899 (26.4) 
8567 (463.9) 


100 Mb/s 


10 Mb/s 
1 Mb/s 
100 Kb/s 30531 (1490) 





This table gives the total operation latency (in seconds) for the 
CDA benchmark of Section 6.2 at different bandwidths, with 
and without lookaside to a LAN-attached CAS provider. The 
CAS provider contains the same state as the DVD used for 
the results of Figure 8. Each data point is the mean of three 
trials, with standard deviation in parentheses. 


Figure 11. Off-machine Lookaside 


as CAS providers. No protocol is needed to maintain mutual 
cache consistency; divergent caches may, at worst, reduce 
lookaside performance improvement. This form of cooper- 
ative caching can be especially valuable in situations where 
the clients have LAN connectivity to each other, but poor 
connectivity to a distant file server. The heavy price of a 
cache miss on a large file is then borne only by the first 
client to access the file. Misses elsewhere are serviced at 
LAN speeds, provided the file has not been replaced in the 
first client’s cache. 


§$ Conclusion 


““Sneakernet,” the informal term for manual transport of 
data, is alive and well today in spite of advances in network- 
ing and distributed file systems. Early in this paper, we ex- 
amined why this is the case. Carrying your data on a portable 
storage device gives you full confidence that you will be able 
to access that data anywhere, regardless of network qual- 
ity, network or server outages, and machine configuration. 
Unfortunately, this confidence comes at a high price. Re- 
membering to carry the right device, ensuring that data on 
it is current, tracking updates by collaborators, and guarding 
against loss, theft and damage are all burdens borne by the 
user. Most harried mobile users would gladly delegate these 
chores if only they could be confident that they would have 
easy access to their critical data at all times and places. 


Lookaside caching suggests a way of achieving this goal. 
Let the true home of your data be in a distributed file system. 
Make a copy of your critical data on a portable storage de- 
vice. If you find yourself needing to access the data in a 
desperate situation, just use the device directly — you are 
no worse off than if you were relying on sneakernet. In all 
other situations, use the device for lookaside caching. On 
a slow network or with a heavily loaded server, you will 
benefit from improved performance. With network or server 
outages, you will benefit from improved availability 1f your 
distributed file system supports disconnected operation and 
if you have hoarded all your meta-data. 


Notice that you make the decision to use the device di- 
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rectly or via lookaside caching at the point of use, not a 
priori. This preserves maximum flexibility up front, when 
there may be uncertainty about the exact future locations 
where you will need to access the data. Lookaside caching 
thus integrates portable storage devices and distributed file 
systems in a manner that combines their strengths. It pre- 
serves the intrinsic advantages of performance, availability 
and ubiquity possessed by portable devices, while simulta- 
neously preserving the consistency, robustness and ease of 
sharing/collaboration provided by distributed file systems. 


One can envision many extensions to lookaside caching. 
For example, the client cache manager could track portable 
device state and update stale files automatically. This would 
require a binding between the name space on the device 
and the name space of the distributed file system. With this 
change, a portable device effectively becomes an extension 
of the client’s cache. Another extension would be to support 
lookaside on individual blocks of a file rather than a whole- 
file basis. While this is conceptually more general, it 1s not 
clear how useful it would be in practice because parts of files 
would be missing if the portable device were to be used di- 
rectly rather than via lookaside. 


Overall, we believe that the current design of lookaside 
caching represents a sweet spot in the space of design trade- 
offs. It is conceptually simple, easy to implement, and tol- 
erant of human error. It provides good performance and 
availability benefits without compromising the strengths of 
portable storage devices or distributed file systems. A user 
no longer has to choose between distributed and portable 
storage. You can cache as well as carry! 
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These figures compares the distribution of slowdown for the operations of the CDA benchmark without lookaside caching to their 
slowdowns with lookaside caching to a DVD. 


Figure 12. Impact of Lookaside Caching on Slowdown of CDA Benchmark Operations 
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Segank: A Distributed Mobile Storage System 
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Abstract lar modems has become very affordable. Third, station- 


This paper presents a distributed mobile storage sys- 
tem designed for storage elements connected by a net- 
work of non-uniform quality. Flexible data placement is 
crucial, and it leads to challenges for locating data and 
keeping it consistent. Our system employs a location- 
and topology-sensitive multicast-like solution for locat- 
ing data, lazy peer-to-peer propagation of invalidation 
information for ensuring consistency, and a distributed 
snapshot mechanism for supporting sharing. The com- 
bination of these mechanisms allows a user to make the 
most of what a non-uniform network has to offer in 
terms of gaining fast access to fresh data, without in- 
curring the foreground penalty of keeping distributed el- 
ements on a weak network consistent. 


1 Introduction 


In this paper, we study the construction of a mobile 
storage system designed to work on distributed storage 
elements connected by a network of non-uniform qual- 
ity. The target environment of our system is one where 
all storage elements are connected with each other, but 
only some storage elements, typically those that are 
close to each other, enjoy high-quality links. 


1.1 The Target Environment 


This non-uniformly connected world is the reality to- 
day and it is continuing to evolve. There are three as- 
pects of this development. First, low-cost short-range 
wireless technologies, such as 802.11 and Bluetooth, are 
proliferating, which allow mobile elements in a small 
neighborhood to be spontaneously connected with each 
other at a level of quality that 1s quite good. Second, 
when a fast WiFi “gateway” into the Internet is not 
available, pervasive but low-quality wireless connectiv- 
ity in the wide area using technologies such as cellu- 
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ary storage elements are becoming increasingly wired 
and they are “always on” the network. These may in- 
clude not only computers in offices and server rooms, 
but also broadband-connected computers at home and 
hotels, and an increasing array of entertainment appli- 
ances such as Tivo-like personal video recorders. The 
connectivity quality among these devices also exhibits a 
high degree of variance. A typical DSL-connected home 
computer, for example, may only have an up-link capac- 
ity around | OO Kbps. 

Despite the high variance in connectivity quality, to- 
tal disconnection is (or can be) increasingly rare, as 
those who own BlackBerry email devices and those 
who experiment with Internet access on transcontinen- 
tal flights are beginning to realize. While our system 
has provisions to cope with it, total disconnection is not 
our top focus. Instead, our focus 1s to cope with a non- 
uniform but always-on interconnect linking distributed 
and mobile storage elements. 


1.2 Requirements 


We begin by considering some example usage sce- 
narios. A user owns several computers. Perhaps some 
of them are in his office, some at his DSL-linked home, 
and some in an “off-site” office in a different city, which 
he occasionally visits. Some of them are desktop ma- 
chines, and others are laptops and PDAs that may ac- 
company the user when he travels. 

When the user arrives at his office, some of his latest 
work may have been done on a laptop that he carried 
home the night before and is still with him. At this time, 
the user should not be forced to wait for all the new data 
to propagate from the laptop to the office desktop before 
he is allowed to resume work on the desktop. He should 
be able to see and operate on the complete and latest 
view of his data from his desktop immediately. Also, 
the user should not have to remember where the latest 
copy of a particular piece of datas. 

The next day, the user may run into a colleague on 
a train and the two spontaneously decide to share some 
files. In this case, the system should try its best to satisfy 
the requests using the ad hoc 802.11 link between the 
two laptops, and resort to a cellular modem to reach data 
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that is only available at the office or home. On a third 
day, when the user is again on the train, and a colleague 
in the office tries to read some of his files, the system 
would instead attempt to satisfy the colleague’s requests 
using a copy stored on the office LAN, on a DSL-linked 
home machine, or on the cellular modem-connected lap- 
top on the train, in that order of preference. 

We summarize the requirements of the system. In 
our target system, data may be stored on, moved to, and 
replicated at any device for performance optimization 
and reliability purposes. No device necessarily houses 
all the data. A user sees a single image of name space 
spanning all the devices. A user experiences coherent se- 
mantics even when he sends read and write requests into 
the system from different entrance points of the network. 
Data and metadata propagations can happen in the back- 
ground; but no foreground propagation is mandatory for 
the user to be able to start using a consistent system im- 
mediately. An additional requirement that we desire to 
fulfill is to provide a storage or file system-level solution 
that can transparently cater to most existing applications. 


1.3 The Segank System 


We call our system Segank (pronouncedsee-gank). It 
must solve three key problems: (1) how does the system 
locate data that can be stored on any devices and how 
does it choose a best replica? (2) without costly manda- 
tory propagation, how does the system ensure consis- 
tency across multiple devices as old data on these de- 
vices becomes obsolete? (3) how does the system ensure 
a consistent image across all devices for the purpose of 
sharing and backup? 

Segank solves the first problem using a location- and 
topology-sensitive multicast-like solution (Section 3). 
The advantage of this solution is that it minimizes global 
State, allows autonomous data movement decisions, and 
can effectively exploit locality. The system solves the 
second problem using lazy peer-to-peer propagation of 
invalidation information (Section 4). The combination 
of the laziness element and the decoupling of the propa- 
gation of invalidation information from that of data min- 
imizes the cost of bringing weakly connected devices up 
to date. The system solves the third problem using a dis- 
tributed snapshot mechanism (Section 5). This solution 
allows one to flexibly trade off freshness of data against 
performance when facing weak connectivity. 


2 Background 
2.1 Naive Approaches 


Solutions that indiscriminately tax a weak wide area 
connection are unlikely to be adequate, at least in the 
foreseeable future. The much anticipated 3G wire- 
less networks, for example, are designed to ultimately 
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achieve 384 Kbps, but industry observers agree that wide 
availability of such speeds is many years away. Today, 
most US 3G users can realistically expect data speeds 
of somewhere between 40 to 80 Kbps, a far cry from 
the hypothetical speeds of 144 Kbps and 192 Kbps [24]. 
Two users who meet on a train, for example, are un- 
likely to be able to communicate and collaborate pro- 
ductively by separately connecting to a remote station- 
ary file-server via weak WAN connections. 

The other extreme approach is to avoid using net- 
works altogether. Instead, a user would rely exclusively 
ona mobile storage device to carry all of his data. This 
approach, however, is also unlikely to be adequate for 
several reasons. First, despite the capacity improvement 
of storage devices, the nature of new applications’ ap- 
petite for storage is such that the capacity of a single 
portable device is unlikely to be sufficient for all of a 
user’s storage needs. The capacity of the mobile devices 
is likely to continue to lag behind that of their station- 
ary counterparts, and we expect much data, such as TV 
programs recorded on a “Tivo,” to continue to reside on 
these stationary devices, Second, mobile storage devices 
tend to have poorer performance compared to desktop 
versions due to considerations such as energy consump- 
tion, noise, and form factor. Last, but not least, storage 
devices, by themselves, provide little support for trans- 
parent data sharing among collaborating users. 


2.2 Existing Systems 


To understand the different challenges posed by non- 
uniform connectivity and disconnection, let us start by 
considering the Bayou system [18, 22]. Each Bayou de- 
vice houses a complete replica of a database, and _alter- 
nates between two distinct states of operation: “discon- 
nected” and “‘merging.” In the disconnected state, the 
user of the device only “sees” local state stored on this 
device. In the merging state, the device communicates 
with a peer device, and new updates made on each are 
played onto the other. 

While the Bayou model may make sense in a dis- 
connected environment, it is less appropriate for a non- 
uniform network of storage elements. First, the require- 
ment of housing complete replicas on each device may 
be unnecessary, expensive, and in some cases, even in- 
feasible. Second, being required to work on a device in 
a “disconnected” mode is overly restrictive when (po- 
tentially fresher) data stored on other devices could have 
been made available over a network. In Bayou, the only 
way toaccess data on other devices is to perform a merge 
operation with them, play their updates onto the local de- 
vice, and then read data from the local device. Merging 
can be time-consuming as it propagates both meta-data 
and data, and forcing a user to wait until merging fin- 
ishes can be inconvenient. 
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While the initial Coda system [11] shares Bayou’s 
disconnected model of operation, later enhancements 
extend the system to work with a weak network [13]. 
The more serious problem with Coda is its lack of 
support of peer-to-peer interaction. Coda differentiates 
“clients” from “servers” and peer clients do not com- 
municate with each other directly. Each data item has 
a fixed “home” on the server and clients are always re- 
quired to “reintegrate” their updates back to the server. 
Requiring nearby devices to communicate only with a 
far-away server becomes too strict a constraint when 
peer-to-peer interactions could have worked well. One 
additional disadvantage that Coda shares with Bayou is 
its potential high cost of “merging: any updates must 
be played to a server before they become visible to other 
Coda clients. 

A class of existing file and storage systems that do 
address the missing elements of Coda and Bayou are 
the peer-to-peer systems: they do not require any ma- 
chine to house a complete replica; they take advantage of 
an always-on network; they allow peer-to-peer interac- 
tions; and they do not mandate expensive propagations. 
They, however, exhibit their own problems when ex- 
posed to a mobile environment, a context that they have 
not been designed for. A key problem that a system like 
Gnutella [6] fails to address is consistency. For exam- 
ple, a mobile user may issue read and write requests into 
the network of devices from different entrance points, 
and the user is not guaranteed a consistent view, as data 
copies of different levels of freshness may coexist in dif- 
ferent parts of the network. More recent wide-area peer- 
to-peer file systems employ distributed hash table-based 
(DHT-based) placement algorithms [2, 14, 20]. One 
problem with this approach is that the hash algorithms 
dictate the placement of data, whereas in our target en- 
vironment, we need to be able to control data placement 
and replication in a more flexible manner. 

Cluster file systems allow data to be stored flexibly 
in a fast LAN [1, 12, 23, 16]. These networks, how- 
ever, have asimple, homogeneous topology that behaves 
more like a storage backplane, allowing these systems 
to freely manipulate cohesive distributed data structures. 
In our target environments, we must exercise care not 
to overuse weak networks. Data structures that are care- 
lessly spread across many nodes separated by slow links, 
for example, are unacceptable. Also, the work of keep- 
ing distributed storage elements consistent needs to be 
pushed to the background as much as possible. 


2.3 Minimizing Foreground Propagations 


Segank allows data stored on distributed devices or 
owned by different users to be used without mandat- 
ing expensive foreground propagation among different 
devices. This is one of the key features that differenti- 


ates Segank from systems such as Coda and Bayou. A 
Bayou client relies exclusively on a single device to sat- 
isfy its read requests. Similarly, a Coda client relies on 
its hoard (and the server in later enhancements). In or- 
der to “see” new data written by other clients, mandatory 
propagation of all updates must occur to bring these de- 
vices up-to-date. Such propagation can be expensive on 
a weakly connected network. A Segank data consumer, 
on the other hand, is not dependent on any single device. 
Segank provides a fresh and consistent view of the en- 
tire system even when none of the individual devices is 
entirely “fresh” by itself. 


3 Reading Data Using Segankast 


Upon a read request, Segank needs to find out which 
devices have the desired data, and it needs to choose a 
device to retrieve the data from. In this section, we dis- 
cuss the data location mechanism. We consider a single 
reader in this section and defer the discussion of multi- 
user Sharing to Section 5. 

A Segank user carries a small device that we call 
a MOAD (MObile Air-linked Disk.) | Transparent to 
the user, the device plays four roles: (1) storing small 
amounts of invalidation information that can be quickly 
accessed to guarantee a consistent view of the system; 
(2) optionally caching and propagating data to improve 
performance; (3) providing short-range WiFi connectiv- 
ity to peer devices (via 802.11 or Bluetooth) whenever 
possible; and (4) providing wide-area connectivity to 
far-away always-on devices (via a cellular modem) as 
a last resort when faster connectivity is not available. 
We conjecture that an industrial strength version of the 
MOAD can be packaged in a form factor that is not much 
larger than a wrist watch. There is, however, nothing 
special about the hardware requirements of a MOAD, 
and a PDA ora laptop can serve as a MOAD if it has the 
required communication capabilities. In our prototype, a 
Compag iPAQ equipped with an IBM | GB Microdrive 
is used as the MOAD. 


3.1 Drawbacks of Location Maps 


One plausible solution to the data location problem 
is to maintain a mapping from an object ID to a list of 
devices where a replica of the object can be found. The 
map itself 1s too large to be stored on any one device or 
to be replicated on all devices, so the map needs to be 
distributed. To cope with a non-uniform network, the 
system needs to be able to store and replicate pieces of 
the map as flexibly as it does data; so a higher-level map 
of map is needed. This leads to a hierarchical map solu- 
tion where the highest level map should be compact and 
perhaps easier to manage. 


This approach, however, has its drawbacks. Any 
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data movements, such as caching data at, pushing data 
to, and evicting cached copies from devices, require 
reading and/or updating the multi-leveled location map. 
These operations may involve significant complexity as 
the system must exercise care to keep various pieces of 
distributed state consistent with each other. These op- 
erations may also introduce extra costs associated with 
extra network messages and I/Os. Furthermore, the lo- 
cation map approach, in itself, does not answer the ques- 
tion of which copy to actually read when there is more 
than one to choose from. 


3.2 Segankast 


Segank does not use location maps. Instead, it em- 
ploys a mechanism that is similar to multicast: the sys- 
tem queries a number of devices until it locates one that 
has the desired data. We call this mechanism Segankast. 
Segankast is different from the data location mechanism 
used in Gnutella [6] in two important ways: it guaran- 
tees a consistent view of the system as a mobile user 
reads and writes at different locations of the network 
(described in Section 4.2); and it carefully controls the 
order, type, and parallelism of the requests to optimize 
performance (described in Section 3.3). 

Segankast has several advantages over the use of lo- 
cation maps for our purposes. The system may freely 
place, move, replicate, or purge data on any device with- 
out having to update location information stored else- 
where. Each device is therefore autonomous. There is 
no risk of data and its map becoming inconsistent with 
respect to each other, and there are no complications re- 
sulting from, for example, attempting to access map in- 
formation that is stored farther away than data, or map 
information that is unreachable although the correspond- 
ing data is. 

Like user-level multicast systems, Segankast re- 
quests are issued over an overlay tree rooted at the cur- 
rent reader device. The tree includes only the devices 
owned by a single user. We do not envision this number 
of devices in a single tree to be massive. The tree is 
location-sensitive, so when a device is at a new location, 
a new tree rooted at the device is constructed. Figure 1 
shows a sample Segankast tree. 


3.3 Optimizing Segankast Performance 


There are two types of potential performance cost. 
The first is the latency incurred querying devices that 
do not contain the desired data. Segankast must care- 
fully control the ordering of its queries. For example, if 
the desired data is found across a wide-area or a modem 
link, the extra time spent querying devices on a nearby 
fast LAN is relatively insignificant. The second type of 
potential cost is the network contention resulting from 
multiple data replies. It should be noted, however, that 
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Figure 1: An example Segankast tree. A rectangle represents a “clus- 
ter” and the circles are machines. 


not all types of contention necessarily can lead to visi- 
ble Segankast cost. For example, suppose three hosts, 
A, B, and C' share a single fast LAN; if A and B send 
reply data to C in parallel, while C forwards only one re- 
ply over a modem link to arequester R, even though A 
and B generate contention on the LAN, the contention is 
not visible to FR. These two types of potential costs can 
be traded off against each other: for a small amount of 
data reply, for example, minimizing the latency of the re- 
quest is more important than minimizing the contention 
of the replies, so one may choose to increase the degree 
of parallelism in Segankast. These goals make the op- 
timization problem faced by Segankast quite different 
from that faced by traditional user-level multicast sys- 
tems [9, 4]. 

The problem of optimizing Segankast performance 
has two sub-problems. One is determining the struc- 
ture of the Segankast tree; and the other is deciding how 
queries are forwarded on the chosen tree. We note that 
the following Segankast strategies are only heuristics; 
better solutions may be possible and they remain a re- 
search focus. 


3.3.1 Construction of Segankast Trees 


Trees are constructed based on probing measurements. 
Tree construction proceeds in two steps. Step one con- 
structs clusters, whose members are close to each other 
and at approximately equal-distance from the single 
reader device at the root. Each cluster is a subtree. Step 
two connects the clusters to form a larger tree. The 
cluster-based two-step approach allows us to simplify 
the tree construction via divide-and-conquer. 

We use the example in Figure 1 to illustrate the 
heuristics used in tree construction. The example in- 
cludes a DSL-connected home machine in New York, 
two LAN-connected clusters in New York and Boston, 
and a WAN-connected cluster of machines in four cities 
in California. First, we define a cost function. Let r be 
the root node. Let t(r <- x) be the time spent sending 
a block from x to r directly, and t(r « y <- x) be the 
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time spent sending a block from zx to r via y. We define 
the cost of attaching z to y to be: 


t((r—y—xr)—tr—z) 
t(r — y) 


The numerator represents the penalty incurred by an 
extra hop (which can be negative if the overlay route 
is better than the Internet route), and it 1s normalized 
against the distance to the intermediate node in the de- 
nominator. 

In step one, we incrementally form clusters by con- 
sidering the non-root nodes in increasing order of their 
latencies from the root node. We begin with a single 
cluster containing only the node (ny1) with the lowest 
latency from the root (home-ds1l). Incrementally, we 
attempt to attach the next node to one of the previously- 
added nodes. The position of attachment is determined 
by the cost function. In the example, the costs of attach- 
ing ny2 and ny3-WiFi to ny1l are low, so all these 
nodes are declared to be in the same cluster (ny). If cost 
of attaching a node to existing clusters is high (exceeds 
a heuristic threshold), it starts a new cluster. The cost of 
attaching la to any node in the current set of clusters, 
for example, is high, so it starts a new cluster. 

Step two connects clusters to form trees. We build 
separate trees to optimize for latency and bandwidth. 
During this step, we only consider the root nodes of the 
cluster subtrees (ny1, boston1l, and la in the exam- 
ple), and the root of the tree (home-ds1). To form the 
Segankast tree designed to optimize latency, we consider 
the complete graph spanning these nodes. We annotate 
each edge by the round-trip time of fetching a block be- 
tween a pair of nodes, and compute the shortest-path- 
tree rooted at the root node. To form the Segankast tree 
designed to optimize bandwidth, we annotate each edge 
of the complete graph by the inverse of the edge band- 
width, and compute the minimum-spanning-tree. 


3.3.2 Forwarding Segankast Requests 


Upon receiving a request, each node in a Segankast tree 
has two decisions to make: whether to forward the re- 
quest in parallel to its children or sequentially, and the 
type of messages to send. In terms of the second de- 
cision, there are two choices: a direct fetch, or a test- 
and-fetch that first queries which children (if any) have 
the desired data and then issues a separate message to 
retrieve data from a chosen child. These two decisions 
can be combined to form three viable strategies: (1) par- 
allel fetch, (2) parallel test-and-fetch, and (3) sequential 
fetch. 

We use the following strategy to choose how to for- 
ward requests at each node. If the message received from 


the parent is a parallel test-and-fetch, we simply propa- 
gate it in parallel to all children. If simultaneous replies 
from all children can exceed the bottleneck bandwidth to 
the reader device, we use parallel test-and-fetch. Other- 
wise, we use parallel fetch. In the near future, we plan to 
incorporate location hints of target data, and sequential 
fetch, which is not currently used in the prototype, may 
become appropriate. 


4 Maintaining Consistency 


When data is deleted or overwritten, devices that 
house obsolete copies need to be “informed” so the stor- 
age space can be reclaimed. Furthermore, we must en- 
sure that Segankast does not mistakenly return obsolete 
data even when a mobile user initiates requests from 
different entrance points of the network. We desire to 
achieve these goals without mandating foreground prop- 
agations of either data or metadata. In this section, we 
consider operations involving a single owner/writer, who 
always has his MOAD device with him. We consider 
sharing (reading/writing by multiple users) in Section 5. 


4.1 Propagating the Invalidation Log 


A naive solution is to send invalidation messages to 
all devices belonging to the owner. Due to the non- 
uniform network, however, some of the devices may be 
poorly connected, so foreground invalidation is not al- 
ways feasible. Lazy invalidation is especially appeal- 
ing when the quality of connectivity may change signif- 
icantly due to mobility. 

Each write in Segank is tagged with a monotonically 
incrementing counter, or a timestamp. (This is a lo- 
cal counter maintained on the MOAD.) The sequence 
of write operations in the increasing timestamp order is 
called the invalidation log of the system. Specifically, 
the invalidation log entry of a write operation contains 
the ID of the object written and the timestamp. Each de- 
vice stores its data in a persistent data-structure that we 
call a block store. The meta-data stored with each data 
object includes the timestamp of the write operation that 
created the data. 

Each device also has a persistent data-structure to 
store the invalidation log. Segank, however, does not 
force any device (except a user’s MOAD, as we discuss 
below) to store the complete invalidation log. In fact, the 
portion of the invalidation log stored on a device may not 
even be contiguous. 

We assume that the MOAD houses the most com- 
plete invalidation log as it follows the user (who 1s the 
sole writer for the purpose of our present discussion). 
The head of the log can be truncated once it has been 
sent to all other devices of this user. The size of the log 
is bounded by the amount of new data writes performed 
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in a certain period of time, which should be smaller than 
that of a location map, since a location map must map 
all the data in the system. Parts of the log can also be 
stored on other well-connected devices if the capacity 
on the MOAD becomes a premium. Since the MOAD 
is always with the user and it can communicate using at 
least the wireless modem link, the entire invalidation log 
should always be reachable. Also, it 1s easy to turn any 
other device (a laptop, for example) into a MOAD sim- 
ply by transferring the invalidation log onto it, provided 
the device has the same communication capabilities as 
the MOAD. Therefore, to simplify the rest of the discus- 
sion, we assume that the device that a user works on is a 
MOAD, and that it contains the entire invalidation log. 

As the user works on a MOAD device and creates 
data, new entries are appended to the invalidation log 
on the device. This new tail of the log is propagated to 
other devices in the background. Log propagation is a 
peer-to-peer operation that can happen between any two 
devices. If a device houses a piece of the log that another 
lacks, then log propagation can be performed. For effi- 
ciency, in the normal case, log propagation 1s performed 
along the edges of the Segankast tree, especially those 
that correspond to high-quality network links. It must 
be noted, however, that all propagation is performed in 
the background. 

Having received a portion of the log, a device may 
decide to “play” the log entries onto its block store at 
any convenient time. Playing a log entry onto the block 
store means discarding any data that is overwritten by 
the operation in the entry. For correctness (especially 
of the snapshot design described in Section 5.2), log en- 
tries are played only in strict timestamp order. We define 
freshness of a device to be the timestamp of the last log 
entry played onto it. Devices other than the MOAD are 
not expected to store the log forever. Log fragments may 
be discarded at any time after having been played. 

Note that only the invalidation records need to be 
propagated in the background and no data exchange is 
necessary to ensure a consistent view of the Segank sys- 
tem. The amount of the invalidation information should 
be at least three orders of magnitude smaller than that of 
data. This is in contrast to existing systems where data 
and metadata propagations are intertwined in the same 
logs [11, 13, 14, 18, 22]. 

All the devices in a Segank system are very much 
similar to each other. One difference between the 
MOAD and the other devices is that the MOAD is 
guaranteed to have the most complete invalidation log. 
(Although as we have said, even this difference is not 
strictly necessary.) As long as the MOAD is with the 
user, it ensures fast access to the invalidation informa- 
tion, which as we describe in the next section, is suffi- 
cient to ensure a consistent view of the system without 
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mandating any type of foreground propagation. 


4.2 Querying Invalidation Logs for Reads 


It is not necessary to bring a device up to date by 
playing the invalidation records on it before it can par- 
ticipate in the Segankast protocol for reads. 

Suppose a user is working on his laptop MOAD de- 
vice with the most complete invalidation log. We main- 
tain a sufficiently long tail of the invalidation log in a 
hash-table like data-structure that supports the following 
operation: given an object ID, it locates the last write 
(and the corresponding timestamp) to that object in the 
tail. We refer to this portion of the invalidation log as the 
“queryable log.’ Upon a read request, the system queries 
the queryable log to look for the latest write to the re- 
quested object. If an entry for the object is found, the 
system launches a Segankast request, specifically asking 
for an object with the timestamp found in the queryable 
log. When any device (including the local device) re- 
ceives this Segankast query, without regard to its own 
freshness value, it queries its block store for the object 
with the specified timestamp. When the data is found on 
some device, the read request 1s satisfied. 

If no entry for the object is found in the queryable 
log, itimplies that the data has not been overwritten dur- 
ing the entire time period reflected in the queryable log. 
Suppose the head of the queryable log on the MOAD has 
a timestamp of tp. The system then launches a Segankast 
request asking only devices with freshness at least tg — 1 
to respond. 

An invariant of the system is that all the devices 
reachable by Segankast at this moment must be at least 
as fresh as tg — 1. This invariant, however, does not im- 
ply that the complete invalidation log must be queryable: 
older portions of the invalidation log that are kept for 
currently-unreachable devices need not be queryable. A 
device can be beyond the reach of Segankast because, 
for example, it 1s currently disconnected, in which case 
there is no danger ofreading obsolete datafromit. When 
such a device later becomes reachable again, the sys- 
tem must restore the invariant by either making more 
of the older portion of the log queryable, or by playing 
this older portion of the log to the newly connected de- 
vice to upgrade its freshness up to ¢9 — 1. This invariant 
makes it possible to cache the queryable tail of the in- 
validation log entirely in memory, minimizing overhead 
paid on reads. Note that this protocol handles disconnec- 
tion without extra provisions. It also allows the system 
to flexibly choose how aggressively the invalidation log 
should be propagated: a weakly-connected device need 
not receive such propagations while still being able to 
supply consistent data. The overall effect of this pro- 
tocol is that a consistent view of the system is always 
maintained without any mandatory foreground propaga- 
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tion, even though individual devices are allowed to con- 
tain obsolete information. 


4.3 Data Movement and Discard 


As explained earlier, an important feature of Segank 
compared to some existing epidemic exchange-based 
systems is that the propagation of the invalidation 
records and that of data can be decoupled. Data move- 
ment 1s mostly a performance optimization, and it 1s 
largely decided by policy decisions. At one extreme, 
an aggressive replication policy effectively can also sup- 
port disconnected operation. One goal of the Segank de- 
sign is to allow individual devices or subsets of devices 
to autonomously make data movementdiscard decisions 
without relying on global state or global coordination. 
There are, however, still some constraints. 

One of them concerns data movement: data is only 
sent from fresher devices to less fresh devices. This con- 
straint ensures that if the propagated data is overwritten, 
the corresponding invalidation record is guaranteed to 
not have been played to the data receiver prematurely. 
Interestingly, there is no constraint on the relationship 
between the timestamp of the propagated data and the 
freshness of the receiver device. Another constraint is 
that we need to exercise care not to discard a last lone 
copy of the data. We adopt a simple solution: when data 
is initially created, a golden copy 1s established; and a 
device is not allowed to discard a golden copy without 
propagating a replacement golden copy to another de- 
vice. 


S Sharing with Snapshots 


Segank supports sharing using a “snapshot” 
mechanism—a snapshot represents a consistent state of 
an owner's data “frozen” at one point in time. 


5.1 Requirements of Sharing 


Let us examine an example scenario. On day I, users 
A and B are collaborating in a well-connected office. A 
may wish to promptly see fresh data being continuously 
produced on a desktop by B. Over night, some of the 
data produced by B may be propagated to a laptop of 
B’s. On day 2, B takes his laptop onto a train, where 
only a cellular modem 1s available, and he continues to 
modify some (but not all) of his data. 

On day 2, A has many options available to him when 
accessing B’s data in terms of how fresh he desires the 
data to be. (1) A may decide that the data produced by B 
on day | is fresh enough. In this case, A’s read requests 
are satisfied entirely by B’s office desktop without ever 
using the cellular modem. Again, this is effectively sup- 
porting disconnected operation. (2) A may desire to see 
a snapshot of B’s data at, say, noon of day 2. For the 


data that B has not modified by noon, A’s read requests 
may be satisfied by B’s office desktop; but occasionally, 
A may need to use the cellular modem to access a piece 
of data produced by B before noon on day 2. (3) A 
may desire to see a new snapshot of B’s data, say, every 
minute. A now uses the cellular modem more often. 

We summarize some requirements. First, consider 
case (2) above. In order for A to read a piece of data 
written by B shortly before noon, A should not have 
to wait for B to flush all the data that B has produced 
by then. In fact, we should not even necessarily force 
B to flush its invalidation information. A should be 
able to read whatever data whenever he desires on de- 
mand. In other words, no mandatory propagation of any 
kind should be necessary to guarantee a certain degree of 
freshness. This requirement is not limited to case (2)—it 
is a general property of Segank. Second, facing a non- 
uniform network, a user should be able to precisely con- 
trol when and how often a new snapshot is created for the 
shared data to trade off freshness against performance. 


5.2 Snapshots 


To support snapshots, we rely on a copy-on-write 
feature in the block store. A snapshot is created or 
deleted simply by appending a snapshot creation or dele- 
tion record to the invalidation log. These operations are 
instantaneous. The in-order propagation of the invalida- 
tion log among the devices ensures that data overwrit- 
ten in different snapshots is not inadvertently deleted. 
Each snapshot is identified by a snapshot ID based on a 
monotonically-increasing counter kept persistent on the 
MOAD. (This counter is different from the counter used 
to assign timestamps to write operations.) The snapshot 
named by the ID contains the writes that have occurred 
between the creation of the previous snapshot and this 
snapshot. In the rest of this discussion, the timestamp of 
a Snapshot is understood to be the timestamp of the cre- 
ation record of the snapshot. Since a snapshot must be 
internally consistent, the decision as to when to create or 
delete a snapshot must be made by higher-level software 
(e.g., the file system) or the user. 


5.3 Read Sharing 


When user A reads data created by user B, we call 
A a foreign reader. The foreign reader first chooses a 
snapshot of a desired recentness. To do this, the reader 
device contacts a device belonging to the writer. To ob- 
tain the most recent snapshot ID, the reader must contact 
the MOAD owned by the writer. 

Suppose the reader desires to read an object from a 
snapshot with timestamp T's. In the cases where either 
the devices with the desired object have freshness at least 
Ts, or where the reader happens to have a long enough 
tail of the invalidation log ending at T's, the description 
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Figure 2: Snapshots for write-sharing. (a) Without comflicts, (b) with 
conflicts. 


of Section 4.2 still applies. In other cases, we need to 
extend the earlier description. 

Recall that the read algorithm given in Section 4.2 
requires the reader to query the invalidation log to en- 
sure consistency. This querying yields a timestamp of 
the desired data if it is written in the period covered by 
the invalidation log, or the timestamp of the head of the 
log. In this earlier discussion, when the reader and the 
writer users are the same, the complete invalidation log 
is available on the single user’s MOAD for fast querying. 
In the case of a foreign reader, however, this assumption 
no longer holds. A simple solution 1s to first query the 
invalidation log stored on the remote MOAD owned by 
the writerforthe timestamp. Once the reader obtains the 
timestamp, the rest of the read process remains the same 
as described earlier. The disadvantage of this approach 
is that the writer's MOAD device may be weakly con- 
nected, and querying it for all reads can be expensive. 

To overcome the inefficiency, we note that fragments 
of the invalidation log may have been propagated to 
other devices (in the background), some of which may 
be betterconnected to the reader device. Indeed, some or 
all of the invalidation log fragments may have been prop- 
agated to the reader device itself. One possible improve- 
ment is to split each Segankast into two phases: a first 
phase queries the devices to obtain the target timestamp 
in the invalidation log fragments, and a second phase 
retrieves the data as described earlier. (A modified par- 
allel test-and-fetch strategy given in Section 3.3.2 is best 
suited for these foreign reads.) In a more sophisticated 
improvement, it 1s possible to combine these two phases 
into a single one in certain cases. Due to lack of space, 
we omit the details of these improvements. 

The mechanism described above ensures that a for- 
eign reader can read a snapshot of certain recentness 
without waiting for foreground propagation of either 
data or the invalidation log. However, the data-less in- 
validation log can be propagated efficiently in the back- 
ground on most networks (see Section 8). So, by default, 
Segank aggressively propagates the invalidation log. 


5.4 Write Sharing 


We start by considering two writers (illustrated in 
Figure 2.) The two users begin with a single consistent 
file system. To start concurrent write-sharing, they per- 
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form a fork operation, which names the initial snapshot 
as So, and allows the two users to concurrently write into 
two new snapshots, S; and So, in isolation. New up- 
dates by one user are not visible to the other, until when 
the two users desire to make their new data available to 
each other by performing a merge operation. Prior to the 
fork, the invalidation log is Lo. Prior to the merge, the 
two users’ new writes result in two separate invalidation 
log fragments L, and Lo. 


The first step of the merge operation 1s conflict detec- 
tion. This is an application-specific process that should 
be dependent on the nature of the software running on 
top of Segank. The three snapshots So, S;, and Sy are 
available to the conflict detection process as inputs. In 
our prototype, we lay a file system on top, and the three 
snapshots manifest themselves as three distinct file sys- 
tems. In theory, a possible way of implementing con- 
flict detection in this case is to recursively traverse the 
three file systems to identify files and directories that 
have been modified and to determine whether the mod- 
ifications constitute conflicts. This slow traversal, how- 
ever, is not necessary. As modifications are made to Sj 
and S», the higher-level software should have recorded 
book-keeping information to aid later merging. 

In our prototype, we modify the file system running 
on Segank to capture path names of modified files and 
directories. This information is summarized as a tree 
of modification bits that partially mirrors the hierarchi- 
cal name space. A node in this tree signifies that some 
objects below the corresponding directory are modified. 
This tree of modification information is logged sepa- 
rately to the MOAD device and 1s cached. The conflict 
detection is implemented by comparing the two trees. In 
what we believe to be the common case of modifications 
being restricted to a modest number of subdirectories, 
this comparison can be quickly made even on a weak 
connection. The amount of information exchanged be- 
tween the two nodes should be far smaller than the inval- 
idation logs. The details of such an application-specific 
conflict detection mechanism, however, are not central 
to the more general Segank system. 

If no conflict 1s found (Figure 2a), the system auto- 
matically creates a merged snapshot S3. Due to the lack 
of conflicts, the ordering of L, and Lo is irrelevant. The 
invalidation log resulting in S3 1s logically simply a con- 
catenation of Lo, £,, and Lz. However, it is not neces- 
sary to physically transfer the log fragments among the 
devices. Since the ordering of log fragments in the sys- 
tem invalidation log 1s determined by the timestamps of 
the head entries of these fragments, a simple exchange 
and reassignment of timestamps 1s sufficient to effect the 
“logical concatenation.” For instance, the invalidation 
log for the merged snapshot could be created by retain- 
ing the entries from L, and assigning timestamps to the 
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new entries in Ly such that they logically succeed the 
tail entry of L,. The outcome of the merging process is 
a consistent snapshot and a merged invalidation log that 
both users can now use to satisfy their read requests in a 
way similar to what is described in Section 5.3. 

If conflicts are found (Figure 2b), an application- 
specific resolver or user intervention is required. The 
user iS, again, given the three distinct file systems. Sup- 
pose the user starts with S, and performs a sequence 
of manual file system modifications to it, incorporat- 
ing some desired modifications from S2, and ending up 
with a new snapshot S3, the result of resolving conflicts. 
These new modifications result in a new invalidation log 
fragment D3. Although £, and Lo contain invalida- 
tion log entries resulting from conflicting updates, their 
ordering is still unimportant, because any such entries 
should be superseded by entries in £3. The outcome of 
this process is a single consistent invalidation log that 
is logically the concatenation of Lo, £1, Lo, and Lz. 
Again, no transfer of log fragments is necessary to en- 
able either user to read from a consistent snapshot S3. 

The above process can be generalized to more than 
two concurrent writers by performing repeated pair-wise 
merging. We note that the process shares some com- 
mon goals with the read-sharing mechanism. No fore- 
ground propagation of data or invalidation is mandatory 
for the concurrent writers to share consistent snapshots. 
As a result, in the absence of conflicts, the latencies of 
all snapshot operations can be kept low, enabling col- 
laborating users to perform these operations frequently 
when they are well-connected, and to trade off recent- 
ness of shared data against performance when they are 
weakly-connected. 


6 Exceptional Events and Limitations 


6.1 Disconnected Devices 


The Segank system is primarily designed for always- 
on but non-uniform connectivity: disconnection is not a 
main focus. Nevertheless, the handling of disconnected 
devices has been mentioned throughout the previous sec- 
tions. We now consolidate these descriptions and clarify 
the limitations. First, possible disconnection and recon- 
nection events cannot cause consistency violations. Nei- 
ther invalidation log entries nor Segankast requests can 
reach a disconnected device. Upon reconnection, in or- 
der for the previously disconnected device to be eligible 
to return data, we must first restore an invariant (Sec- 
tion 4.2). 

Second, as explained in Section 4.3, how data is 
moved is a policy decision, decoupled from the basic 
data location and consistency mechanisms of Segank. 
An important design goal of the Segank system is to ac- 
commodate almost arbitrary policies. Under an aggres- 


sive data replication policy tailored for disconnected en- 
vironments, a Segankast should reach alternative repli- 
cas instead of being limited by disconnected copies. 
Third, if there is not enough time to replicate the fresh- 
est data, the snapshotmechanisms described in Section 5 
may allow an older consistent snapshot of the system 
to be read instead. If one exhausts these options, data 
on a disconnected device would be unavailable until re- 
connection. Although the Segank system is designed to 
allow flexible data movement and replication policies, 
this paper does not provide a systematic study of spe- 
cific policies designed to minimize potential disruption 
caused by disconnection and to optimize performance 
for various usage scenarios and environments. We plan 
to address this limitation in future research. 


6.2 Inaccessible MOAD 


As far as the consistency and accessibility of the 
data located on the MOAD is concerned, the descrip- 
tion of Section 6.1 still applies. The MOAD, however, 
houses the most complete invalidation log, and access 
to this log is necessary for ensuring consistent access to 
data on other accessible devices. As discussed in Sec- 
tion 4.1, one way of increasing the availability of the 
log is to replicate it on other well-connected devices, so 
that when the MOAD is inaccessible, the complete log 
can still be accessed. If the complete invalidation log is 
not sufficiently replicated to be accessible and only an 
older portion of the log is reachable, one may use this 
partial log and the snapshot mechanism (Section 5) to 
access data in an older snapshot. Failing these options, 
one would be unable to access the Segank system. 


6.3. Backup and Restore 


At least two factors complicate the handling of de- 
vice losses. First, because the Segank system can func- 
tion as a low-level storage system, the loss of a device 
can result in the loss of a fraction of data blocks managed 
by the system, making maintaining high-level system 
integrity challenging. Second, the mobile and weakly 
connected environments within which Segank operates 
mean that it may not be always possible to dictate repli- 
cation of data on multiple devices. Therefore, our goal 
is not necessarily guaranteeing the survival of each data 
item at all times, which is not always possible; instead, 
our goal is to maintain system integrity and preserving as 
much data as possible when we face device losses. We 
rely on a backup and restore mechanism for achieving 
these goals. 

The snapshot mechanism (Section 5) can be used to 
create consistent backup snapshots that are incremen- 
tally copied to backup devices. At one extreme, each 
device or each site can have its own backup device; at 
another extreme, we can have a single backup device 
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(such as a tape) that is periodically transported from site 
to site to backup all devices onto a single tape; an in- 
termediate number of backup devices are of course pos- 
sible as well. During restore, one needs to restore the 
latest snapshot that has all its participating devices com- 
pletely backed up. More details of the backup/restore 
mechanism can be found in a technical report [5]. Note 
that the set of “backup devices” are not fundamentally 
different from the other storage devices managed by the 
Segank system, so for example, even in absence of tape 
drives, one can designate an arbitrary subset of the regu- 
lar Segank devices as “backup devices,” from which we 
can recover from the loss of remaining devices (such as 
the potentially more vulnerable MOAD). 


6.4 Other Issues 


Due to lack of space, we describe the following is- 
sues only briefly; more details can be found in a tech- 
nical report [5]. Crash recovery in Segank is simple. 
Communications that can result in modification of per- 
sistent storage are made atomic. It is sufficient to recover 
the block store on a crashed device locally, without con- 
cerns of causing inconsistent distributed data structures. 
Segank appears to the file system built on top as a disk 
and provides only crash-consistent semantics. The file 
system must run its own recovery code (such as fsck). 
Adding or removing devices, locating names of devices 
belonging to a particular user, and access control utilize 
simple or existing mechanisms whose details we omit in 
this paper. 


7 Implementation 


Volumes We have developed the system on Linux. 
The owner initially makes a slightly modified “ext2” file 
system on a virtual disk backed by Segank and mounts 
it. We call each of these file systems a volume. 

We use a pseudo block device driver thatredirects the 
requests to a user-level process, via up-calls, which im- 
plements the Segank functionalities. The unit of data 
managed by Segank is a block, so it is principally a 
storage-level solution. Modifications to the ext2 file 
system are needed for data sharing scenarios in terms 
of acquiring and releasing snapshots, flushing in-kernel 
caches, capturing the path names of modified files and 
directories for detecting conflicting write-sharing, and 
allocating Inodes and blocks in a way so that allocations 
by different users do not collide. The block store on each 
device is a log-structured logical disk [3]. 

We have implemented some simple data replication 
and migration policies. Any volume can be defined to 
be mobile, shared, or stationary. If the owner wants the 
data in a volume to follow him everywhere, he defines 
it mobile, and Segank attempts to propagate the data to 
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as many devices as possible. To indicate that the vol- 
ume may be accessed by others, the owner can declare it 
shared, in which case Segank attempts to propagate the 
data to a well-connected device and to cache a copy on 
the MOAD if possible. If it is defined stationary, the data 
is most likely to be needed only on this creator device, 
sO no automatic propagation 1s attempted. 


Connectivity A responsibility of the connectivity 
layer is to route to the MOAD regardless where it 1s 
and what physical communication interface it uses. A 
MOAD can be reached via: (1) an ad hoc wireless net- 
work encompassing both the requester and the target 
MOAD, (2) the Internet which connects to a remote ad 
hoc network within which the target MOAD is currently 
located, or (3) the target MOAD’s cellular modem in- 
terface. For the first two cases, we use a combination 
of an ad hoc routing mechanism [17] and “Mobile IP.” 
For point-to-point communication during Segankasts, 
the implementation supports TCP and UDP sockets and 
SUN-style RPCs. The experimental results are based on 
TCP sockets. 


8 Experimental Results 


8.1 Segankast Performance 


We now Study the performance of reading data us- 
ing Segankast . In the first scenario, the user is at work 
accessing data on a mobile device. The mobile device 
is connected to the wired network through an ad hoc 
802.11 link. The user owns three other devices that are 
located in his office LAN, and eight other devices lo- 
cated at five different cities that are at varying distances 
from his current location. The mobile device along with 
the eleven other storage devices comprise the personal 
storage system for the user. We will refer to this sce- 
nario as WiFi-Work. In the second scenario (referred 
to as DSL-Home), the user comes home and connects to 
the Internet using a DSL connection. The eleven other 
devices are accessible over the DSL connection. 

The mobile device we use in our experiments is a 
Dell Inspiron Laptop with a 650 MHz, Intel P3 proces- 
sor, 256 MB RAM, and a 10 GB, IBM Travelstar 20GN 
disk. The remaining devices are PlanetLab [19] nodes. 
Table 1 lists for each data source, the average latency for 
the reader to access a single 4 KB block from the source 
and the average bandwidth attained by the reader in ac- 
cessing a stream of blocks from the same source under 
the two usage scenarios. 

Figure 3 shows the trees determined by our tree 
building algorithm for optimizing latency and bandwidth 
in the WiFi-Work scenario. 

We evaluate Segankast by running two experiments. 
The first measures the performance of reading small and 
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Figure 3: Segankast trees. (a) The tree for optimizing latency, (b) the 
tree for optimizing bandwidth. 


WiFi-Work | DSL-Home 





Data Source 





princeton 

cmu 0.065 
intel-seattle 0.065 
caltech 0.063 
ucsd 0.063 
ucla 0.062 


Table 1: Latency(ms) and bandwidth (MB/s) of accessing data 
blocks directly from devices at different locations. 


large files. The dataset consists of 25,000 small files 
each of size 4 KB and a single large file of size 50 
MB. The files are initially created at the ucla device, 
which is farthest from the reader. We measure the per- 
formance of Segankast under the following settings. 
(1) Remote: only the ucla device has all the data, (2) 
Nearby: in addition to ucla, one of the nearby nodes 
at lan. princeton. edu has all of the files, and (3) 
Random: ucla has data, and each one of the files 1s 
replicated at three other randomly chosen locations. 

For the second experiment, we use a disk trace col- 
lected on a workstation running Windows 2000. Dur- 
ing the monitoring process, the user performed activ- 
ities that are typical to personal computer users, such 
as reading email, web browsing, document editing, and 
playing multimedia files. We use a portion of this trace 
comprising of 787,175 I/O requests accessing a total of 
about 9.2 GB of data. We execute the first 760,000 re- 
quests on eleven devices in a round-robin fashion with 
a switch granularity of 20,000 requests. We then mea- 
sure the performance of the read operations contained in 
the last 27,175 requests by executing them on the twelfth 
device that is connected to the remaining devices using a 
802.11 connection (the WiFi-—Work scenario) or a DSL 
connection (the DSL—Home scenario). 

For both experiments, we also measure the cost of 
reading the files in the presence of an Oracle that pro- 
vides the location of the closest device that contains a 
replica of the desired data. This allows us to bound the 
performance of alternative mechanisms such as location 
maps that track the location of the objects in the system. 
Since the costs of maintaining and querying the location 








Data Segankast Oracle 
Layout | sread(s) | iread(s) | sread (s) | Iread (s) 
Remote 563 132 552 122 
Nearby 76 109 74 108 
Random 234 107 226 105 
Table 2: Read performance for the WiFi-Work scenario. 
sread refers to reading the small files. 1read is the large 
file read. 
Data Segankast | Oracle 
Layout | sread (s) | Iread (s) | sread (s) | Iread (s) 
Remote 1266 711 1096 702 
Nearby 781 689 778 687 
Random 1126 693 1019 688 


Table 3: Read performance for the DSL-Home scenario. 


map are not included in our Oracle mechanism, the re- 
sulting read performance is an upper-bound on the per- 
formance of an implementation that uses location maps. 
The results of the two experiments are shown in Ta- 
bles 2, 3, and 4. The performance measurements reveal 
that the overhead introduced by Segankast is minimal for 
reading large files even when the file is fetched from a 
remote ucla node through two intermediate hops. The 
cost of routing data through higher latency overlay paths 
and the overheads of forwarding requests and replies 
are amortized by pipelining the block fetches. In the 
WiFi-Work setting, the cost of performing small file 
reads is only marginally worse than a direct fetch. How- 
ever, in the DSL-Home setting, the tree designed to op- 
timize latency has some overlay paths that are more ex- 
pensive than the direct connections and the reads incur a 
10-15% overhead when a copy of the required data is not 
available at anearby lan. princeton. edu device. 


8.2 Sharing Experiments 


We now examine the performance of Segank when 
users share data. In the first set of experiments, the setup 
consists of a writer node sharing a Segank volume with a 
reader node. We measure the performance of the reader 
as the writer creates new data and exports a new read- 
only snapshot to the reader. We define the “snapshot 
refresh latency” at the reader to be the time difference 
between the reader first expressing the desire to read 
and performing the actual read on a snapshot. A key 
result is that the refresh latency is solely a function of 
the network latency between the writer and the reader. 
In particular, it is independent of the amount of new data 
created by the writer in the new snapshot. We perform 
experiments where we vary (1) the type of the network 
link (Table 5), and (2) the amount of new data written by 
the writer before creating the new snapshot (Table 6). 

Each experiment proceeds in three phases. The first 
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Scenano Segankast | Oracle 
WiFi-Work — 499 496 
DSL-Home 1763 1714 


Table 4: Execution time in seconds of a trace collected on a 
personal computer. 





LAN | WiFi | WAN | Modem 
BW (MB/s) VI 0.5 2.2 0.01 
RTT (ins) 0.2 |.4 10 110 
Table 5: Bandwidth and latency of the network links used. 


LAN refers to a 100 Mb/s Ethernet, WiFi to wireless 802.11 
cards in the ad-hoc mode at 11 Mb/s bit-rate, WAN to a wired 
connection between Princeton and Yale, and Modem to a dial- 
up modem connection. 


phase initializes the Segank volume at the reader. In the 
second phase, the writer performs a number of updates 
and then, creates a new read-only snapshot. In the fi- 
nal phase, the reader performs a “refresh” operation to 
express its desire to read from the new snapshot. Sub- 
sequently, a read-benchmark is run at the reader to read 
data from the new snapshot. 

In the initialization phase, two identical, but distinct, 
directory trees are created. We name them 7} and 7». 
Each tree is 5 levels deep, where each non-leaf directory 
contains 5 sub-directories. In each directory, 10 files are 
created, each of size 8 KB. Thus, each tree has a total of 
781 directories and 7,810 files, comprising about 64 MB 
of data. The data and invalidation log created during the 
initialization are at the reader only. 

The update phase at the writer overwrites all files in 
the first AK levels in 7,. We perform three sets of exper- 
iments with A taking values 3, 4 and 5. We name these 
experiments “Small”, “Medium” and “Large”’. 

The read-benchmark run at the reader involves read- 
ing 1,000 randomly-selected files from either 7 or To. 
Thus, it reads about 7.8 MB of file data, in addition to 
reading some directory data and meta-data. In the rest 
of this section, “reading” a particular tree means running 
the read-benchmark for the given tree at the reader. 

The left portion of Table 7 summarizes the results 
from this set of experiments. The refresh latency (col- 
umn 3) is observed to be determined only by the net- 
work latency between the reader and the writer, and not 
by the amount of new data or invalidation log created 
in the new snapshot. As shown in column 9, complete 
data propagation can take several tens of seconds or even 
minutes on slow networks. Thus, compared to alterna- 
tives which mandate complete data propagation and re- 
play before allowing access to new data, Segank incurs 
significantly lower user-perceived latency. 

The columns labeled “Read Time” are listed to show 
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Experiment | Data (MB) | Log (KB) 
Smail 2.6 2 
Medium 12.9 25.8 
Large 62. 1 124.1 


Table 6: Amount of data and invalidation log generated at the 
writer in experiments of each type. 


the overhead of lack of invalidation log propagation on 
read performance of the reader. The base case, labeled 
“LL” (for “Local” log and “Local” data), is the time for 
reading any of the two trees immediately after the initial- 
ization phase. Here, the complete invalidation log and all 
the data to be read are present locally at the reader. The 
column labeled “DD” (for “Distributed” log and “Dis- 
tributed” data) lists the time for reading the updated tree 
T;, immediately after the refresh operation. In this case, 
the reader neither has the complete log, nor all the data. 
The “DL” case is for reading the non-updated tree 7» 
immediately after the refresh operation. The “LD” case 
is for reading 7) after the new log (but not the new data) 
has been propagated from the writer to the reader. 

Comparing LL with DL, and LD with DD, we con- 
clude that not propagating the log adds significant over- 
head to the read performance for all network types ex- 
cept the LAN. When the complete log is present locally, 
network communication is needed only when the re- 
quired data is not present locally. When the complete log 
is not present locally, each read request invariably results 
in network communication. As column 8 illustrates, the 
log propagation can usually be achieved in significantly 
less time than data propagation. This validates Segank’s 
default policy of being highly aggressive in propagating 
the log, although the propagation is only performed in 
the background. 

A second set of experiments is performed to evaluate 
Segank in a scenario where multiple users write to the 
same Segank volume concurrently. The setup consists of 
two nodes A and B. As in the single-writer case above, 
each experiment here proceeds in three phases. In the 
first phase, the volume is initialized to contain two trees 
T; and 75. The complete log and the data is propagated 
to both A and B. Then, in the second phase, both A and 
B write to the volume concurrently. Node A overwrites 
files in the first few levels of 7; while B does the same in 
T>. To allow this, the system creates two snapshots, one 
for each writer. During concurrent writing, new updates 
performed by a node are visible only to that node. In 
phase three, the two nodes decide to merge their private 
snapshots. After the merge, each writer is able to read 
the new data created by the other in the second phase. 

In our experiments, nodes A and B update the volume 
in non-conflicting ways. So, the system is able to merge 
the two snapshots automatically. We define “merge la- 
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Link Expt. Refresh Log-Prop. | Data-Prop. || Merge | Read Time (s) 
tye | toe | tm) [LT DDT DLT ID] time | Time | imo [DD] DL 
Small 17 17 18 2 18 17 
LAN Medium 16 16 17 16 3 0.8 15 16 
Large 2% 16k 21 g i9 | 23 
Small ot 25 19 0.014 6 29 30 
WiFi Medium | 29 § 16 29 25 2\ 0.049 26 6.0 34 32 
Large 0.236 119 45 35 
Small 0.042 2 qe 70 
WAN Medium 0.086 6 40 70 71 
Large | O31 43 79 19 
Small 465 | 393 83 0.63 273 473 415 
Modem | Medium 130 | 16 664 | 398 347 2.6 1356 || 355 643 394 
Large 1306 | 403 | 1212 12.3 6478 SZ 402 


Table 7: Timing results (median from 3 runs) for the read-sharing and the write-sharing experiments. 
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tency” as the difference between the time when the two 
users express the desire to merge their versions, and the 
time when the system has successfully merged both ver- 
sions so that the users can see each other’s updates. 

Results from this set of experiments are presented in 
the right portion of Table 7. The merge latency (col- 
umn 10) in this case 1s observed to be independent of 
the amount of data. Note that the merge latency in- 
cludes the time it takes for the system to detect if there 
are any conflicts between the two versions. Since in 
our experiments, updates of A and B are restricted to 
separate directories, it takes only a constant number of 
network messages to detect that there are no conflicts. 
Segank does not require any log or data propagation 
during automatic merging, unless there are conflicts in 
which case user intervention or application-specific con- 
flict resolvers are needed. 

Columns labeled “DL” and “DD” are times for read- 
ing 7; and 7% at A after the merge. Note that A does not 
have the complete log after the merge, so all reads re- 
sult in network communication. These columns are sim- 
ilar to the “DL” and “DD” columns for the read-sharing 
case. The results for reading the trees at node B after 
merge are similar, and therefore, omitted. 


9 Related Work 


In addition to the issues already explored about 
Bayou [18, 22] in Section 2.2, another important differ- 
ence 1s that Bayou is an application construction frame- 
work designed for application-specific merging and con- 
flict resolution, while Segank is a storage/file system 
level solution. Segank allows many existing applications 
to run transparently, but it provides little support for 
merging and conflict resolution. An ongoing research 
topic 1s to investigate how the techniques that Segank 
employs to exploit a non-uniform network can be ap- 


plied to a Bayou-like system to eliminate some of its 
limitations (such as its requiring full replicas). 

Ivy [14] 1s a DHT-based file system. Both Segank 
and Ivy query logs of multiple users and use snapshots to 
support sharing. Segank’s logs contain only object inval- 
idation records, while Ivy’s logs contain NFS operations 
and their associated data. Playing the invalidation logs 
and creating snapshots in Segank are light weight. Ivy 
effectively stores data twice, once in its NFS operation 
logs, and once again when the logs are played to create 
snapshots. Segank allows more flexible data placement 
than Ivy’s DHT-based approach. This flexibility is es- 
sential for the non-uniform network that it targets. 

Fluid Replication [10], an extension based on Coda, 
introduces an intermediate level between mobile clients 
and their stationary servers, called ““WayStations,” which 
are designed to provide a degree of data reliability while 
minimizing the communication across the wide-area 
used for maintaining replica consistency. Fluid Repli- 
cation represents a middle point between Segank and 
Coda, in that it allows clients to interact with each other 
via WayStations without requiring them to connect to a 
far-away server. However, clients do not communicate 
with each other directly under Fluid Replication. 

Distributed databases [7, 15], like Bayou, use up- 
date logs to keep replicas consistent. The purpose of 
the invalidation logs in Segank 1s not to replicate data. 
The invalidation log in Segank contains only invalida- 
tion records and the system does not need to propagate 
data to quickly bring other devices up-to-date. 

JetFile uses multicasts to perform “best-effort” inval- 
idation of obsolete data [8]. Instead of using a ““symmet- 
ric” solution for reads and writes, Segank uses an “asym- 
metric” solution: Segankast for reads and log-based lazy 
invalidation for writes. We believe that this delayed and 
batched propagation of invalidation records is more ap- 
propriate for a more dynamic and non-uniform network. 
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Although we have called Segankast a “multicast- 
like” solution, it is actually quite different from overlay 
multicast systems [9, 4]. Typically, the goal of exist- 
ing multicast systems is to deliver data to all machines 
in the target set. In contrast, the goal of a Segankast is 
to retrieve a single copy from several possible locations: 
the Segankast request need not always reach all possible 
locations, and one or more data replies may retumm. _ 

The PersonalRAID system [21] is designed to man- 
age a disconnected set of devices, which forces it to 
maintain complete replicas at all devices (except the mo- 
bile device). It is primarily a single user system with no 
support for data sharing among multiple users. 


10 Conclusion 


We have constructed a mobile storage system that is 
designed to manage storage elements distributed over a 
non-uniform network. Like some systems for a wired 
network, it needs to allow flexible placement and con- 
sistent access of distributed data. Like systems designed 
for disconnected operation and/or weak connectivity, it 
needs to avoid over-using weak links. The Segank sys- 
tem must account for a possible simultaneous coexis- 
tence of a continuum of connectivity conditions in the 
mechanisms that the system uses to locate data, to keep 
data consistent, and to manage sharing. It allows a mo- 
bile storage user to make the most of what a non-uniform 
network has to offer without penalizing him with unnec- 
essary foreground propagation costs. 
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